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INTRODUCTION. 


Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say, — ^lest  I 
should  be  set  doWn  as  ^'  a  liberal,"  ^^  a  jacobin," 
^^  a  Napoleonist,"  *^  a  discontented  man,"  and 
what  not, — ^that  I  have  jnst  read  a  little  book, 
which  the  French  government  very  wisely  en- 
deavours to  keep  out  of  the  hands  of  its  restless 
and  fickle  subjects.  The  work  is,  in  fact,  sub- 
versive of  every  religious  principle;  and,  as 
such)  has  my  unqualified  disapprobation.  Thus, 
then,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  established  go- 
vernment under  whose  protection  I  am  happy  to 
live;  and  having  declared  the  purity  and  loyalty 
of  my  opinions^  religious  and  political, — though 
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{yerfectly  distinct^  I  here  bring  them  together* 
In  conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  I 
shall  proceed  to  say  how  I  was  able  to  meet 
with  the  little  forbidden  volume  in  question. 
A  few  nights  ago,  a  soiree  was  given  by  my 

family,  then  living  at •    After  dancing  a 

quadrille  with  Mademoiselle  de 9  I  led  her 

to  a  great  marble  sideboard,  on  which  a  servant 
happened  to  have  left  a  tray  of  refreshments. 
We  sipped  a  glass  of  orgeat^  and  began  looking 
over  the  books  and  newspapers  that  covered  the 
table  before  us.  The  English  newspaper  natu- 
rally became  the. subject  of  conversation;  and, 
taking  it  up  from  amongst  the  others,  the  young 
lady  began  reading  it  as  follows :  "  Galig-nani's 
"  Mess-enger — ^n*est  pafs  que  cela  veut  dire 
^^  Messager  de  Galignani^^is  it  not  true  it  means 
**  that?'  A  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  a 
compliment  on  her  cleverness,  encouraged  her 
to  proceed.  "  Londgn;  je  comprends  celd — I 
<^  understand  that ;  Tinais  que  peut  done  signifiet 
*^  tout  ceci — ^but  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  We  ave 

^^  DIS    MORENING    HAARD    REEFORTS — oA,   mon 

^^  Dieu!  comment  done  eomprendre  tout  ce  getlu- 
*^  matias  Id — ^how  can  one  understand  all  that 
^^  nonsense  T*    Before  I  had  time  to  blame  my 
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countrymen  fot  speaking  so  unintelligible  a  lan- 
guage, the  mother  of  the  Demoiselle,  a  prudent, 
portly  gentlewoman  of  five  and  fifty,  (or  perhaps 
less,  far  from  me  be  the  wish  to  slander  her,) 
came  up  to  the  sideboard;  ^^  Quejint  tu,  maJUle? 
*'  — ^what  are  you  doing,  child?"  she  good- 
naturedly  asked;  and  seeing  the  Messenger 
in  her  hands,  said  she  had  always  wished  for  her 
daughter  to  learn  English ;  and  so  we  enteiled 
into  a  conversation  on  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
its  pronunciation — ^no  bad  subject  of  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  sample  we  had  had. 

Madame  la  Baronne  de  — —  was,  however, 
a  staunch  Royalist;  and  though  but  one  corner 
of  it  peeped  out  from  amongst  the  books  and 
other  papers,  she  immediately  recognised  and 
drew  forth  the  Ami  de  la  Charte,  the  Oppo- 
sition journal  of  that  day's  date.  ^^  Comment ! 
'^  vous  recevez  cejoartud  affireux — ^what !  do  you 
**  take  in  this  frightful  paper  ?"  "  Ce  riest  qm 
**  trcfp  vrai,  Madame — ^it  is,  indeed,  too  true,"  I 
insidiously  replied.  She,  nevertheless,  soon 
descended  to  a  meeker  and  more  conciliator}^ 
manner,  and  allowed  that  some  of  the  Liberals 
were  reasonable  pec^le,  and  were  often  right  in 
what  they  maintained :  she  even  went  so  far  as 
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to  whisper  that  her  own  son  was  tainted  vnih 
some  of  their  notions. . 

We  now  returned  to  the  Ami  de  la  Charte, 
and  looked  over  its  columns  in  a  less  hostile 
mood.  ^^  Here,"  said  I,  pointing  to  the  bottom 
of  a  page,  ^^  is  advertised  a  work  which  I  have 
*^  never  been  able  to  meet  with :  I  want  to  see 
*^  the  edition  which  caused  the  author  to  be  sent 
^^  to  the  prison  of  S.  Pelagic,  and  not  these 
**  *  purified'  volumes.'*  Madame  la  Baronne 
smiled ;  but  after  a  deal  of  probing,  and  with  an 
air  of  great  mystery,  she  told  me  that  she  be- 
lieved her  son  had  the  true  and  genuine  edition 
amongst  his  books ;  that  he  had  bought  it  before 
it  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Police ;  and  that 
if  I  would  promise  to  keep  it  imder  lock  and  key, 
and  never  mention  to  any  one  that  she  had  ever 
lent  it  to  me,  she  would  entrust  me  with  it  the 
first  time  I  should  call  at  her  house. 

So  eager  was  I  to  gain  possession  of  a  book, 
which  I  had  never  mentioned  to  a  real  or 
pretended  Royalist  without  seeing  his  whole 
features  convulsed  by  an  involuntary  or  affected 
jshuddering  of  horror,  that  on  the  very  next 
morning,  at  the  earliest  hour  at  which  a  visit 
could  cmvenabknient  be  paid,  I  hastened  to  the 


door  of  the  Baronnei  recalled  to  her  the  promise 
she  had  made  me,  and  departing  as  soon  as  I  had 
obtained  my  end,  passed  through  the  nearest 
gate  of  the  town,  turned  my  back  on  the  sleeping 
police  officer,  (half  afraid  lest  he  should  read 
guilt  on  my  countenance,)  and  hastily  gained  a 
neighbouring  field,  in  which  the  garrison  of  the 
place  usually  performed  their  military  exercise. 
Here,  seating  myself  on  the  imcovered  root  of 
a  majestic  spreading  walnut  tree,  I  drew  from 
my  pocket  the  precious  and  fearful  volume. 
"  And,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  fearful, 
^^  what  is  the  title,  what  is  the  object,  what  are 
**  are  the  contents,  of  this  same  volume  ?"  Such 
is,  or  at  least — considering  all  the  pains  I  have 
taken  to  work  upon  his  curiosity — such  (mght  to 
be,  the  question  of  the  inquisitive  reader ;  and  I 
now  intend  to  satisfy  his  very  reasonable  im- 
patience. 

.  On  taking  leave  of  the  Baronney  I  had  not 
allowed  myself  sufficient  time  to  examine  it 
minutely;  but  nothing  now  prevented  me  from 
"  giving  way  to  my  eager  curiosity.  I  was  in  the 
centre  of  a  solitary  field,  reclining  in  the  broad 
shade  of  the  walnut  tree,  and  defended  by  its 
wide,  fresh  green  leaves,  from  the  heat  of  an 
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April  sun.  In  front,  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  that  sun  fell  unreflected  on  the  lofty  and 
slender,  though  irregularly  formed,  tower  of  the 
beautiful  Gothic  cathedral ;  which,  built  of  black 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  of  lava  with 
which  that  once  volcanic  country  abounds^ 
frowned  darkly  from  the  summit  of  the  town- 
covered  hill  on  which  it  rests.  A  clear  and 
unclouded  sky  extended  widely  behind  its  gloomy 
pile,  and  was  here  and  there  discovered,  flicker- 
ing and  starlight,  as  it  was  broken  up  and  inter* 
cepted  by  the  slender  trellice-work  that  runs 
along  its  pointed  roof.  Near  me,  on  the  left, 
I  heard  the  shrill  bleatings  of  a  few  young 
lambs,  which,  though  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
stand  erect  on  their  slender,  weak,  and  ill-pro- 
portioned* legs,  were  already  nibbling  the  grass 
beside  their  apparently  heedless  mothers ;  while 
the  only  sounds  that  proceeded  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  field  were  the  gruff  words  of  com# 
mand,  the  spirited  military  music,  and  the  hollow 
tramp  of  the  soldiery,  now  retiring  from  their 
Champ  de  MarSy  where,  for  the  last  two  hours, 
they  had  been  occupied  in  drilling  and  ma- 
noeuvring, and,  perhaps,  in  thinking  on  my  coun- 
trj'men,  against  whom  they  would  certainly  have 
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no  objection  to  make  trial  of  the  science  in 
which  they  were  initiated. 

The  attention  with  which  I  observed  the 
beautiful  scene  I  have  here  attempted  to  de« 
scribe,  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  .the  cau- 
tions of  Madame  la,  Barovme^  and  the  responsi- 
bility under  which  I  conceived  mjrself  to  lie, 
shall  be  recollected,  and  maturely  weighed,  by 
the  courteous  reader. 

At  length,  satisfied  that  I  was  not  liable  to 
be  overlooked,  I  drew  fcnrth  the  book.  It  was  a 
small  volume,  about  five  iaches  long,  three 
inches  broad,  and  one  and  a  half  thick — accord- 
ing to  the  method  now  adopted  in  giving  correct 
accounts  of  speeches  made  by  the  Members  of 
Parliament  and  other  public  meetings ;  its  cover 
was  of  the  meanest  sort,  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
pink  paper,  very  much  resembling  tiiat  which 
now  Ues  beside  me  on  my  desk,  and  which  I 
always  make  use  of  when,  particularly  anxious  to 
note  down  my  flitting  thoughts,  I  am  nnwiUing 
to  wait  till  the  air  shall^  in  the  regular  order  of 
nature,  have  dried  up  the  ink  in  which  they  are 
expressed.  The  comers  and  sides  of  each  leaf 
were  turned  down  and  worn,  as  if  that  day  was 
not  the  first  on  which  they  had  been  committed 
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to  the  secret  keeping  of  a  coat-pocket  The 
contents  I,  at  first,  greedily  ran  over :  they  are 
by  no  means  devoid  of  poetical  merit,  though 
none  can  agree  to  the  anti-christian  doctrines 
which,  together  with  the  anti-monarchical  prin- 
ciples they  contain,  caused  the  author  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  the  work  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
French  government.  Yet  this  prosecution  is 
the  chief  cause  of  its  being  read :  but  for  the 
civil  anathema  launched  against  it,  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  have  been  so  curious  to  obtain  the 
work;  and  should,  very  possibly,  have  never 
heard  of  the  little  book  of  songs,  to  read  which 
I  now  fled  to  solitary  fields  and  retired  spots* 
Had  the  "  Chansons  de  Beranger,"  (for  such 
is,  as  I  ought  long  ago  to  have  informed  the 
the  reader,  the  title  of  the  book,)  had  they  been 
left  unmolested,  and  their  sale  been  quietly  per- 
mitted, they  would  have  had  their  day — noticed 
by  those  only  who  profess  the  same  principles ; 
and  even  to  those  few  they  would  now  offer  no 
interest  beyond  that  inherent  to  any  volume  of 
witty  and  often  elegantly-written  songs. 

But,  without  arguing  any  further  on  the  folly 
of  such  anathemas,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  I  must 
now  explain  why  J  have  thus  brought  forward 


these  Chansons  de  Beranger,  than  which  nothing* 
can  appear  less  called  for.    The  fact,  then,  is 
this.     When  they  first  came  into  my  hands  I 
had  just   concluded  writing  the   Letters  here 
offered  to  the  public;  and  wishing  that  they 
should  appear  in  due  form,  I  had,  during  the  last 
two  days,  been  considering  with  what  sort  of  a 
preface  I  should  introduce  them.     I  had  made 
several  attempts,  but  none  were  to  my  satisfac- 
tion.    In  the  one,  I  repeated  thoughts  which  I 
had  abeady  introduced  into  the  body  of  the 
work;  in  another,  I  affected  humility,   at  the 
same  time  clearly  shewing  that  I  thought  my 
production  a  chefiTceiiwre  ;  but  in  each  and  every 
one,  I  managed  to  bring  before  the  reader  every 
circumstance  that  might  appear  to  qualify  me  for 
writing  on  the  subject  I  had  chosen.    Thus,  in 
one  unfortunate  attempt,  which  I  now  look  at 
with  a  disconsolate  air  as  it  lies  rejected  on  my 
desk,  I  observe  th€^  following  passages,  which  I 
transcribe  to  shew  how  oonvincing  must  have 
be^i  the  whole  tirade.     ^^  |  think  myself  justi- 
'^  fied  in  choosing  the  motto  which  I  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  work.     That  Italy  is  a 
<  curious  sight'  cannot  be  denied^  though  the 
expression  may  be  found  too  light  for  the 


•*  country  to  which  it  is  applied;  that  it  is  very 
^  little  known,  I  am  fully  persuaded.     When  I, 
*'  who  inhabited  it  for  so  long  a  time,  am  but 
^  imperfectly  acquainted  with  it,   what  must 
*^  those  be,  who,  making  but  a  short  stay  in  each 
^  of  its  principal  towns,  traverse,  in  one  winter,. 
**  the  whole  country,  sairvey  in  haste  its  monu- 
^  ments  and  curiosities,  and  are  unable  to  speak 
^  at  all,  or,  at  besl^  speak  with  difficulty,   its 
*'  language  !     And  yet  such  travellers,  on  re-^ 
**  turning  home,  throw  into  a  new  form  the  ob- 
^^  servations  of  guide-books,  preceding  tourists, 
'^  and  common  prejudices,  and  announce  to  the 
world — a  new  journey  to  Italy.     And  from 
their  usual  way  of  travelling,  and  from  their 
^^  usual  behaviour  to  foreigners,  it  is  impossible 
^^  that  all  their  accounts  should  not  greatly  resem- 
**  ble  those  of  other  tourists  who  have  preceded 
**  them  in  the  same  track.     What  they  say  may 
^'  be  well  said;  but  has  been  said  often  enoughs 
**  Let  it  not,    however,  be  supposed  that  I 
**  fancy  my  letters  to  be  free  fit)m  faults ;  on  the 
^'  contrary;  if,  when  speaking  of  the  curiosities 
^^  of  the  country,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
'^  repeating  \fhat  might  be  found  in  the  works  of 
*'  other  tourists,  I  have  nevertheless  confessed 
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^  mjrself  ignonmt  of  many  of  the  maHineTS  and 
*^  customs  of  the  Itidians,  which  I  had  attempted, 
<<  though  without  sufficient  succeffi,  to  make  my- 
*^  ^elf  acquainted  with.  Yet  <me  who  had  left 
^  England  when  a  child;  who  had  been  edu- 
^'  cated  on  the  Gmtinent;  who  spoke  flnaitly  the 
*'  language  of  the  country;  who  could  have  con- 
^'  cealed  his  prejudices  in  &your  of  England, 
'^  if  any  suck  had  possessed  him;  who  made  long 
^'  stays  in  each  town ;  who  sought  to  mingle 
<'  with  the  natives,  and  who  did  mingle  with 
*'  them  more  than  most  of  his  countrymen;  who 
^  pnrfiessed  tiie  same  reUgion,  which,  though  it 
^  may  be  little  thought  of  by  the  Italians,  still 
^'  serves  as  a  rafprochement ;  such  a  person  must 
*'have  gained  mudi  information  which  neces- 
''  sarily  escapes  the  observation  of  an  ordinary 

*^  gious  education  and  ideas  must  have  enabled 
^  him  to  see  with  less  astonishment,  and  at 
^  once  to  understand^  customs  and  ceremonies,. 
^  which,  on  account  of  their  novelty,  arrest  the 
^  misconstruing  attention  of  most  English  tra- 
"vellers.'* 

What  arguments  can  more' indisputably  prove 
my  right  to  present  to  the  public  niy  Observa;*^ 
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tions  on  Italy  ?  I  next  went  on  to  make  excuses 
for  the  familiarity  of  the  style  in  which  I  have 
addressed  ^^  my  dear  friend/'  (who,  I  do  assure 
the  reader,  is  no  '^  imaginary  creature  of  the 
^^  brain,")  and  for  the  Gallicisms  which  may  be 
found  in  the  letters>  and  *^  which  may  be  easily 
*'  accounted  for  in  one  who  has  spoken  and  read 
^^more  in  French  than  in  his  native  tongue;  and 
'*  who,  while  writing,  had  often  recourse  to  the 
*' dictionary  to  find  the  English  for  a  French 
"word." 

Such  had  been  the  most  successful  of  my 
trials  at  a  Preface;  and  so  far  had  I  proceeded, 
when,  having  run  over  the  best  of  Beranger^s 
songs,  I  returned  to  his  preface,  which,  in  the 
usual  way,  I  had  deferred  till  after  reading  that 
to  which  it  had  been,  by  the  author,  intended  as 
an  introduction.  I  was  at  once  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  our  situations,  and  by  the  poo 
songster's  complaints  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  he  had  laboured  while  composing  a  grand 
preface  to  announce  to  the  world  what  might 
be  more  clearly  expressed  in  two  lines,  "jti* 
'^  ayant  ecrit  des  chansons^  fai  pris  le  parti  de 
^^  lesfaire  imprimer — tiiat  having  written  some 
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'^  songs,    he    had    detennined   to    have    them 
*«  printed." 

**  And  why,"  thought  I,  immediately,  "  why 
^^  may  not  I  myself,  in  this  manner,  avoid  all 
**  prefatory  difficulty,  and,  like  Beranger,  merely 
**  say,  that  having  written  some  letters  on 
**  Italy,    I  have  resolved  to   have  them 

**  PRINTED  ?" 


Paris,  21st  April,  1826. 


PREPACK 


After  the  fofegoing  declaration,  the 
reader  could  scarce  expect  that  a  preface  would 
be  inflicted  upon  him :  in  deference  to  his  just 
remonstrances,  I  shall  make  it  as  short  as  pos-^ 
sible. 

The  MS.  of  the  work  now  offered  to  the 
public,  I  had  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  a  Ca- 
tholic friend ;  and,  on  asking  his  opinion  of  it, 
I  was  astonished  to  hear  him  say,  (alluding  to 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  some  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  and  customs  counte- 
nanced or  permitted  by  the  Italian  clergy,)  that 
*^  I  should  be  supposed  to  have  written  for  the 
^^  Protestants,,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  appro- 
'*  bation/'  No :  such  motives  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  me.    Throughout  the  whole  work  I 
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have,  I  trust,  shewn  myself  suflSciently  indepen- 
dent of  received  notions  and  generally  accredited 
opinions  to  avoid  any  similar  imputation.  What 
Catholic  can  deny  that  abuses  have  existed,  and 
do  still  exist,  in  Catholic  discipline?  Against 
the  DOCTRINE  of  the  Church  I  have  said  nothing. 
In  the  title-page  I  have  announced  myself  to  be 
^  an  English  Catholic :"  (hat  I  hold  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient declaration  of  my  belief  in  all  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church.  No  man  declares 
himself  to  be  ^^  an  English  Catholic,"  unless  he 
conscientiously  adopts  the  creed  of  that  reli- 
gion ;  and  in  that  creed  seeks  consolation  for 
the  loss  of  those  civil  rights — the  proud  inherit- 
ance of  every  Englishman,  but  from  which  ^  is 
debarred  by  his  "  tolerant"  fellow-coimtrymen. 


LETTER  I. 


B(me,  21th  October,  1 823. 


IffT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

We  quitted  Leghorn  on  the  22d  of  this 
month,  after  having  passed  there  all  the  summer 
season  since  June.  The  town  itself  is  small,  but 
well  built  and  clean :  some  quarters  of  it  are  quiet 
and  retired  from  the  bustle  of  trade.  As  we  went 
to  Leghorn  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  we 
should  have  done  better  had  we  taken  an  apart- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  town :  we  should 
haye  been  much  nearer  the  baths  than  when 
settled  in  Villa  G — ,  one  of  the  many  habita- 
tions prepared  for  the  reception  of  desosuvres 
bathers.  This  villa  we  hired  of  an  "  English 
**  gentleman ;"  but  to  transact  business  with 
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gentlemen,'^  particularly  when  English,^  is  a 
difficult  matter;  for,  as  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  politeness  may  be  inconvenient  to  those  pass- 
ing a  bargain,  they  are,  on  that  account,  the 
more  strictly  exacted  by  the  gentleman  house- 
letter;  who,  though  he  may  have  learnt  the 
foreign  manner  of  asking  high  prices,  takes  ad- 
vantage of  his  being  an  Englishman  to  refuse 
all  thoughts  of  abatement*  We  therefore  made 
a  bad  bargain,  and  ei^gaged  our  villa  for  four 
months,  at  two  piastre  a  day — as  the  ^'  English 
*' gentleman**  perceived  there  were  thirty-one 
days  in  July  and  August. 

All  this  while  you  do  not,  perhaps,  know  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  villa.  The  follow^ 
ing  explanation  which  I  heard  a  French  femme- 
de-chambre — ^noty^fle-de-chambre,  as  Sterne  has 
it — give  to  some  English  children,  is  a  precise 
definition  of  the  sense  attached  to  the  word. 
You  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  pronunciation  with 
which  the  French  speak  Italian,  and  of  their 
always  dropping  the  final  letter.  She  said, 
^^  Une  maison  de  campagne  iappeUe  une  ville,  ei 
*'  une  ville  s^appeUe  une  shitte."*  This  is  something 
like  the  story  of  the  two  English  sailors  in  one 

*   Vor  villa  mdcUtd^ 
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of  the  ports  of  France^  One  of  them  had  been 
ashore,  end,  on  returning  to  his  comrade,  cried 
out,  '^  Jack,  do  you  know  what  they  call  cab« 

bage  ?  why  they  call  it  shoe  ;*  and  d — ^mn  'em> 

why  can't  they  call  it  cabbage  ?" 

In  this  villa  we  experienced  all  the  inconve* 
niences  attendant  on  an  Italian  country-house, 
placed,  as  those  at  Leghorn  generally  are,  in 
the  centre  of  a  kitchen  garden.  Adjoining  was 
the  small  cabin  for  the  numerous  family  of  the 
gardener:  these  rose  at  day-break,  and  made, 
with  no  Uttle  degree  of  noise,  their  preparations 
for  appearing  at  the  market  of  the  town.  Once 
or  twice  a  week,  but  always  on  the  hottest  days> 
they  opened  a  certain  subterraneous  cavern  near 
the  house,  and  carried  to  the  cabbages  under 
our  window  the  manure  it  afforded.  On  Sun- 
days and  festivals  they  collected  their  friends, 
and  either  played  at  bowls  on  the  even  spot 
round  the  house,  or,  on  more  particular  ocqa- 
sions,  procured  half  a  dozen  geese,  which  they 
suspended  by  their  legs  to  the  transverse  beam 
of  the  gateway  in  front  of  our  door ;  then,  armed 

*  For  choux,  I  once  greatly  amused  a  Frenchwoman  by 
asking  her,  **  Stxvez  vous  qu*eH  Angleterre  on  appeUt  ks  90u^. 
"  Ueri  de$  choux  f" 
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with  a  rusty  old  sword,  each  one  in  succession 
endeavoured  to  give  a  successful  cut  at  the  neck 
of  the  tortured  bird,  which,  its  head  being  once 
seyered,  belonged  to  him  who  had  the  skill  to 
perform  the  feat;  another  goose  was  then  &b- 
tened  upon  its  place,  and  cdnsi  de  suite.  Add  to 
these  nuisances  the  incessant  hum-drum  tune, 
chaunted  by  the  voices — ^not  the  most  melodious 
—of  the  gardening  girls,  who,  while  at  work, 
improvised  to  it  verses,  generally  on  the  subject 
to  them  the  most  interesting — that  of  a  court- 
ship with  a  sailor*  In  the  chorus,  the  sailor  is 
supposed  to  answer, 

'*  Lavora  bella,  fatti  la  dote ; 
**  Se  Dio  Tuole,  ti  sposero."* 

Such  are  the  pleasures  of  Leghorn  villas ;  yet 
how  much  might  I  make  you  envy  my  garden, 
geese,  and  subterranean  perfumes,  by  giving 
you  the  usual  description  of  these  Italian  pea- 
sant girls  improvising  a  romance,  as  they  sung, 
in  sweet  chorus,  the  tune  to  which  the  words 
were  adapted. 

Nevertheless,  the  summer  passed  more  agree- 

•  Work  hard,  gain  your  dower;  if  it  please  God,  I  will 
marry  you. 
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ably  than  you  may  imagine.  My  mornings  were 
taken  up  with  bathing,  which  I  conducted  in 
the  following  manner. 

From  our  villa  to  the  port  I  walked,  as  is 
there  the  custom,  under  a  large  umbrella,  which, 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  was  completely  burnt 
out  by  the  sun :  I  was  still  too  much  of  a  fo- 
reigner to  carry  in  the  other  hand  the  large 
green  fan  generally  made  use  of  by  the  Livor- 
nesi,  particularly  the  priests.  Ahived  near  the 
pier,  I  discovered  my  boatman,  Beppo,  attired 
in  his  well-known  dress — shoes  without  stock- 
ings, white  pantaloons,  red  waistcoat,  no  coat, 
and  on  his  head  of  black  curly  hair  a  large  white 
straw  hat,  surrounded  with  a  black  band.  His 
hand  was  raised  to  his  eyes  to  defend  them  from 
the  sun,  while  he  endeavoured  to  descry  if  I  was 
the  "  Milordo"  he  expected.  When  he  had 
satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  J  saw  him  draw 
up  to  the  pier  his  neatly-arranged  boat^  and 
touch  his  hat  as  I  entered  it;  then,  after  he  had 
cleared  his  way  through  the  surrounding  bathing 
boats,  he  would  begin  a  series  of  observations 
on  the  American  ships,  which,  laden  with  cotton 
ot  pepper,  had  arrived  since  the  preceding  day. 
In  the  midst  of  these  remarks,  he  would  some- 
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times  stop  short,  and  point  out  a  passing  boat,  in 
which  was  Iturbide,  the  ex-emperor  of  Mexico^ 
afterwards  shot  when  he  undertook  his  rash  ex-i 
pedition  against  the  liberties  of  his  countrymen, 
who  had  so  handsomely  ^^  cashiered"  him,  and 
who  then  so  generously  provided  for  his  widow 
and  children. 

We  thus  passed  the  mouth  of  the  port ;  and 
tummg  to  the  right— within  a  ridge  of  large 
stones  placed,  'about  two  hundred  paces  off,  to 
defend  a  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
from  the  rougher  sea,  which  would  otherwise 
break  against  it — ^we  rowed  past  the  neat  wooden 
bathing*house,  situated  half-way  between  these 
stones  and  the  walls  of  the  place ;  saw  a  set  of 
women  and  men,  who,  having  left  their  bathing- 
rooms,  paddled  together  in  the  shallow  water 
around,  while  a  grave  soldier,  with  an  enormous 
beard,  paraded  to  and  frb  on  the  terrace  at  the 
top  of  the  building,  and  preserved  order  and 
quiet ;  and  then  continuing  our  voyage,  I  soon 
turned  the  end  of  the  scoglj  ridge  of  stones,  and 
having  found  a  clear,  deep  water  behind  them, 
I  drew  close  the  curtains  of  my  boat,  undressed, 
and  bathed ;  and,  having  again  rowed  back  to 
the  pier,  took  a  hackney-coach)  drawn  (as  all 
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those  at  Leghorn  are)  by  one  horse^  and  returned 
to  my  villa. 

In  one  of  these  exeurmons  it  was  my  fortune 
to  meet  the  barge  that  Was  bearing  to  his  fleet 
without  the  port  Ferdinand  the  First,  king  of 
Kaples:  he  was  then  returning  to  his  king- 
dom, which  he  deemed  sufficiently  purified  from 
<^  constitutional"  ideas  by  the  allies  he  had  sent 
before  him,  to  cast  into  prison  and  exile  all 
those  who  had  supported  or  served  under  the 
institutions  he  had  himself  sworn  to  maintain. 

In  the  evening,  I  sometimes  drove  to  the 
Ardenza,  a  field  of  burnt  grass  and  weeds,  which, 
stretching  along  the  broken,  muddy  shore,  is  the 
only  public  walk  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Leghorn  is,  however,  the  gayest  summer  re- 
»dence  in  Italy:  many  English  repair  to  it, 
particularly  at  the  end  of  August,  after  the  sea*- 
8on  of  the  Lucca  baths.  Balls  are  given  by  the 
Governor,  by  the  English  resident  merchants, 
and  by  the  foreign  consuls :  the  theatre  is  gene- 
rally good,  and  the  bathing  lasts  till  late  in  the 
summer* 

I  have  seen,  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Leg« 
horn,  a  better  and  more  regular  illumination 
than  ever  I  beheld  in  any  of  the  capitals  of 
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Italy.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  occasion — ^the  fSte  of  the  Madonna 
di  Montenero,  a  church  some  miles  out  of  the 
townjt  but  to  which  thousands  of  persons  repair 
for  the  day:  whereas  in  capitals,  the  illumina- 
tions are  generally  ordered  in  honour  of  the 
birth-day  or  file  of  the  sovereign,  whom  few 
think  so  good  a  patron  as  the  Madonna :  nor,  I 
believe^  does  any  prince  pretend  to  be  so. 

I  was  not  sorry  to  quit  Leghorn.  We  fol- 
lowed the  Florence  road  for  twenty-two  miles, 
as  far  as  La  Scala;  where  we  turned  off  to  the 
south.  Arriving  late  at  Sienna,  we  found  the 
gate  of  the  town  shut :  it  was,  however,  opened 
to  us  without  difficulty.  In  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  I  walked  up  and  down  hill  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  this  ugly,  ancient  town, 
and  visited  all  the  licms  pointed  out  to  me :  none 
of  these  are  worth  seeing,  except  its  beautiful 
cathedr^y  so  often  described,  and  its  curious  and 
finely-engraved  pavement  The  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  language  of  Sienna,  even  after  that 
of  Florence,  is  greater  than  can  be  supposed. 
In  passing  along  the  streets,  I  often  stopped  to 
inquire  the  way,  (with  which  I  was,  however, 
well  acquainted,)  but  wishing,  through  this  pre- 
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tended  ignorance,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing the  people  speak  their  sweet  and  graceful 
language. 

The  road  from  Sienna  to  Acqniq)endente  is 
as  uninteresting,  to  say  the  least,  as  any  I  know; 
and  the  uncomfortable  inns,  or  rather  hovels, 
that  border  i^  barely  keep  out  the  wind  and 
xain.  At  one  of  these  taverns,  as  I  passed 
tiirough  the  kitchen  on  my  Mray  up  stairs,  I  saw 
ihepadroH  di  caaa  wring  the  neck  of  a  turkey: 
at  supper  this  turkey  was  served  up  to  us,  drest 
in  three  different  manners;  it  was  disguised  as 
iauiOi — boiled  beef,  as  a  stew  of  turkey,  and  as 
a  quarter  of  roast  lamb  I 

Aoquapendente  appeared  on  the  top  of  a 
predpice  overhung  with  green  shrubs,  amongst 
which  silvery  streams  fell  perpendicularly,  and 
lost  themselves  in  the  nut  wood  below. 

After  five  miles  of  even  ground  on  the  top  of 
this  hill,  and  after  traversing  the  poor  viUage  of 
&  Lorenzino^  which  consists  MUJy  of  one  superb 
octangpilar  place,  we  descended  through  a  small 
wood  of  oak  trees  to  die  beautiful  lake  of 
Bolsena.  The  vintage  was  here  carrying  on; 
and,  from  the  basket  of  a  passing  peasant,  we 
filled  our  carriage  with  fine  large  grapes.    As 
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you  have  doubtless  an  Arcadian  notion  of  a> 
vintage,  I  will  not  undeceive  you  by  a  too  mi- 
nute painting  of  the  t^n^-arcadian  labourers^ 
whom,  while  gathering  the  fruit,  I  have  often 
seen  pelting  one  another  with  bunches  of  grapes^ 
as  they  would  do  in  England  with  turnips; 
neither  will  I  describe  the  hands  with  whick 
they  press  Ae  grapes  into*  the  trough,  or  the 
feet  with  which  they  squeeze  the  juice  out  of  the 
berry.  This  last  operation  many  children  taOke 
part  in  as  a  preservative  against  future  chil* 
blains;  and  the  time  of  the  vintage  is  ever  b 
season  of  rejoicmg  and  holiday  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  going  on. 

The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  nearly  as 
tiresome  as  the  first  part  of  it;  but  at  lengthy 
from  a  lofty  ridge  of  hills,  we  this  afternoon 
looked  down  on  the  deserted  Campania,  above 
the  apparently  unbroken  8ur£eu^  of  which  arose 
the  dome  of  S.  Peter^s.  Then,  passing  a  few 
jrmned  antiquities,  we  crossed  the  Ponte  Molle, 
found  a  ^^lascia  passare''*  at  the   Porta  del 

*  The  '^  lascia  passare*^  is  ttft  order  from  the  Papal  govern- 
stent,  which  the  banker  Ta^lonia  has  the  goodness  to  obtain  for 
foreigners  who  demand  it,  and  by  means  of  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  town  without  haying  their  boggagt  vanted. 
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Popolo,  and  engaged  an  apartment  in  the  Hotel 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  Strada  del  Babuino. 

Here  then  I  am  in  Rome ;  in  Rome,  still  the 
capital  of  the  wdrld,  subdued  first  by  arms,  then 
by  religion  !  But  you,  no  doubt,  conceive  all 
the  sublime  reflections  I  might  make  on  this 
my  first  arrival  in  the  "  Eternal  City."  I  leave 
them,  therefore,  to  your  imagination;  for,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  am  far  from  being  in  the  mood 
reqmsite  for  classical  ebullitions.  I  could  have 
sent  you  plenty  of  them  a  few  hours  ago :  thus 
reversing  the  custom  of  French  orators,  who 
publish  in  the  newspapei*s  the  speeches  they  had 
intended  to  make :  but,  a  few  hours  ago,  I  had 
not  passed  the  public  walks  crowded  with 
KoMANS  drest  in  round  hats  and  London  cut 
coats ;  I  had  not  been  questioned  by  a  Roman 
custom-house  ojfficer,  if  I  was  the  ^^  Signore 
•*  Inglese,"  mentioned  in  the  "  lascia  passarre ;" 
I  had  not  debated,  in  French^  with  a  Roman 
innkeeper  about  the  price  of  our  lodging, — 
the  which  debate  ended  in  our  engaging  to 
keep  it  for  one  week  at  least  at  one  louis  a  day ; 
I  had  not  been  obliged  to  turn  out  of  our 
apartment  some  Roman  porters,  who  demanded 
an  exorbitant  price  for  having  carried  up  our 
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luggage ;  and  I  was  not  sitdng  in  a  RoifAK 
ro<Hn  covered  with  an  EnglUk  carpet,  and 
papered  with  views  of  Paris.  But  such  having 
been,  and  being  the  case,  I  can  only  wish  you 
a  homely — Good  night ! 


LETTER  II. 


Bomej  November  4,  1823. 


HY  DEAR  FRIZKD9 


Notwithstanding  the  light  manner  in 
which  I  concluded  my  last  letter,  I  cannot  but 
feel  tliat  a  journey  to  Rome  must  necessarily  >!itre 
ipogm,  form  aii  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  thinking 
man:  and  thaf^  when  loddng  backon  the  changes 
which  have  successively  taken  place  in  his  own 
mind,  he  will  recur  to  that  epoch  as  to  a  time 
of  the  greatest  interest  Thougb  (by  com- 
paring the  date  of  this  with  that  of  my  former 
letter)  you  will  perceive  that  lean  as  yet  know 
but  very  little  of  Rome ;  yet  bow  different  are 
my  present  feelings  from  those  whicb  pressed 
upon  me  when  I  crossed  the  Ponte  Milvio,  and 
first  beheld  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  and  the 
distant  dome  of  St  Peter's !  It  is,  therefore, 
more  particularly  of  the  different  impressions  and 
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sensations  caused  by  the  sight  of  each  object, 
than  of  the  object  itself,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to 
give  you  an  account.  With  the  latter,  you  axe 
as  well  acquainted  as  I  am :  for  he  who  has 
perused  the  many  publications  of  modem 
tourists,  can  seek,  in  every  thing  he  visits,  but 
the  verification  of  what  he  has  read.  I  myself 
am  well  schooled  in  what  I  am  to  expect  in 
Rome :  though,  from  my  having  so  long  resided 
on  the  continent,  I  have  been  unable  to  meet  with 
many  of  these  publications.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  often  cross  the  British  Channel :  foreigneis 
have  but  a  comparatively  small  degree  of  curio- 
sity concerning  what  so  much  interests  the 
English,  most  of  whom  either  have  travelled^ 
are  travelling,  or  intend  to  travel  to  the  objects 
described.  There  is,  however,  one  case  in 
which  the  books  of  our  tourists  take  a  more  ex- 
tensive range:  when,  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  any  foreign  Sovereign,  he  forbids 
their  entrance  into  his  territory.  Thus  it  is  with 
Lady  Morgan's  tour,  which  is  known  all  over  the 
continent  So  natural  is  this  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion,  that  the  writer  of  any  work  whatever  need 
wish  for  nothing  more  than  that  some  Sovereign 
should  forbid  its  entry  into  his  states;  the  surest 
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means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  book. 

The  first  things  to  be  done  after  arriving 
were  to  seek  an  apartment,  and  withdraw  from 
the  *Dogana — ^Custom-house — ^the  trunks  we 
had  sent  by  sea  from  Leghorn.  To  begin  with 
the  latter ;  amongst  them  was  a  case  of  old 
books — ^mostly  of  education  and  Catholic  piety — 
tmt  for  leave  to  read  which,  during  our  stay  of  six 
months,  a  tax  of  18  scudi*  was  to  be  paid.  In 
another  box  an  old  pink  silk  ball-dress  caught  the 
attention  of  the  Custom-house  officer ;  he  refused 
to  believe  any  assertions  that  it  had  been  often 
worn,  but,  after  much  handling  and  smellingj  he 
replaced  it  in  the  box  with  a  disconsolate  and 
disappointed  air.f  The  doganieri  of  Rome  are 
more  troublesome  and  less  polite  than  those  of 
any  other  Italian  state;  excepting,  however, 
those  of  Buffalora  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
of  Milan.  The  fagade  of  the  Dogana  di  Terra 
is  formed  by  the  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Temple  of 

•  About^4!! 

f  Although  the  Author  has  not  ipecified  with  whom  ht 
wa«  travelling,  it  must  be  presumed^  from  this  ball-dress,  that 
his  partj  was  under  the  influence  of  the  fiiir  sex.— iVtfiter*« 
DeviL 
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M.  Aurelius  Antoniniufy  between  which  a  bfidc 
wall  lias  been  run  up. 

As  to  apartmentSi  we  had  plenty  to  choose  out 
of,  few  English  having  as  yet  arrived.  Bnt  I 
found  that  all  house^letters  demanded  the  same 
rent,  without  the  least  respect  to  the  quality  of 
their  apartments;  and  that  all  began  by  asking 
double  the  sum  they  expected,  and  even  hoped 
to  obtain,  for  the  lodging.  We  engaged  for  six 
months,  at  22  louis  a  month,  without  plate  or 
linen,  a  good  apartment  in  Pabzzo— Fui  <fi 
BipeUOj  the  western  street  of  the  three  great 
openings  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 

The  court  of  this  house  was,  on  ime  side,, 
formed  by  the  remains  ni  the  Mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  The  ruins  oi  this  structure  are  now 
employed  as  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  which — 
as  a  German  informed  me — ^^  on  pique  tesp&esei 
*^  ies  feitfB^^  that  is  to  say,  they  give  bull  fights 
or  bull  baitings,  I  do  not  know  which. 

The  staircase  of  our  palace  is  separated  from 
the  court  by  large  open  arches,  from  which  no 
inconvenience  is  Aere  found.  Can  you  in  Eng- 
land, without  shuddering,  imagine  yourself 
returning  from  a  ball,  at  three  o*cIock  on  a 
w;inter  mornings  and  walking  through  the  laya 
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•f  the  moon,  which)  unioteroepted  by  glass  or 
casement,  ^^  gently  sleep''  on  the  marble  slabs 
of  our  staircase? 

In  one  of  the  salons  is  asmall  stove  which  the 
Romans  greatly  admire,  because  ^^aimiem  non 
^'  »  vedeil  Juoco — at  least  the  fire  is  not  seen!* 

I  have  not  mentioned  my  walk  on  the  first 
morning  after  my  arrival ;  a  drizzling  rain,  which 
made  the  streets  seem  still  more  ^^isto  than  they 
really  were,  did  not  prevent  me  firom  sallying 
forth  d  la  decouverte  as  soon  as  I  awoke.  I  was 
quickly  in  the  irregular  Piazza  de  Spagna,  as 
completely  the  quarter  of  the  English  as  Ghetto 
is  that  of  the  Jews :  but,  as  it  was  rather  early  in 
the  season — they  do  not  generally  arrive  at  Rome 
before  the  middle  of  November — I  met  but  few 
of  my  countrymen ;  some  there  were  sauntering 
about,  one  volume  of  Vasi — ^the  guide  book — 
qpen  in  their  hands,  while  the  comers  of  the  two 
others  peeped  out  of  their  coat  pockets.  I  then 
ascended  the  fine  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
Church  of  the  Trinita.  From  this  elevation  I 
overlooked  the  whole  town,  firom  the  dome  of  S. 
Peter's,  in  firont,  to  the  proud  remains  of  the 
Coliseum,  and  the  Church  of  S.  John  Lateran 
<m  the  left :  still  more  to  the  South,  beyond  the 
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long  street  that  traverses  the  Quirinal  and  the 
Viminal,  there  appeared,  at  the  top  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  two  domes  and  a  spire,  to  which  I  directed 
my  walk.  The  church  to  which  these  belonged, 
I  soon  recognized  as  that  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore» 
On  each  side  of  the  front,  properly  speakings 
of  this  Basilit^a,  is  a  building  divided  up  into 
stories  of  windows  and  mezzanini;  this  structure, 
which  I  guessed  to  be  the  habitation  of  the 
Canons,  runs  along  both  sides  of  the  edifice,  and 
gives  it  a  mixed  appearance  between  that  of  a 
church  and  that  of  a  modem  palace:  for,  inde* 
pendently  of  this  fault,  none  of  the  churches  of 
Rome  have,  on  the  outside,  that  grand  and  im'- 
posing  architecture  so  agreeable  to  the  notions 
we  have  of  the  Divinity.  On  entering  the 
Basilica  of  S.  M.  Maggiore,  I  was  at  first  struck 
by  the  beautiful  appearance  of  its  fine  Ionic 
columns  of  white  marble ;  but  the  naked  walla 
they  support,  and  the  dark,  low  ailes  beyond, 
immediately  repressed  this  first  movement  of 
admiration.  Yet,  when  a  large  church  i» 
erected  with  ancient  pillars  of  the  Grecian  propor-^ 
tions,  these  incongruities  must  be  found  in  it*' 
No  Grecian  columns  can  be  sufficiently  tall  to 
support  oftmea  roof  proportioned  to  the  lenffA  of 
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a  building  of  the^  size  of  S.    M.   Maggiore : 
the  roof   must,  tlierefore,  be  placed  on  walls 
raised  upon  the  pillars,  to  supply  what  is  wanting 
in  their  height    From  windows  in  these  walls 
the  church  generally  receives  day-light;  and,  as 
the  smaller  aisles  must  be  closed  in  at  the  height 
of  the   columns  that  separate  them  from  the 
center  of  the  nave,  no  light  can  reach  them  but 
firom  the  centre  aisle,   or  from  the  chapels  that 
Ime  the  other  sides  of  them.     The  small  dimen- 
dons  of  the  ancient   Pagan  temples  rendered 
these  awkwardnesses  unnecessary.    And  why 
build  Christian  churches  on  so  large  a  plan  as 
that  on  which  many  at  Rome  are  erected  ?    Has 
the  body  of  4he  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
ever  been  one  quarter  full  of  people  ?    If  large 
Basilicse  are  wanted9  why  are  they  not  raised  in 
the  isenJter  of  towns,  in  the  place  of  the  smaller 
churches  which  contain  with  di£BcuIty  the  in- 
habitants-of  their  populous  parishes?    Yo9  will 
say  that  this  woi  the  case,  but  that  the  imm  of 
Rome  has  deserted  itiBasilicsBt  true,  but  these 
latter  have  been    often  repaired,    since    the 
removal  of  ancient  Rome  to  its  present  site. 

Of  what  necessity  are  the  many  small  chapels 
that  line  the  nisles  of  large  churches  ?  In  those  of 
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the  primitiye  christiansi  one  altar  only  was  per- 
mitted: and9  so  sensible  are  priests  of  the  incon- 
yenience  attendant  on  this  multiplicity  of  aHars, 
that  the  Communion  is  given  at  one  akar  only ; 
a  restriction  most  rexing  to  the  people,  and 
direcdy  contrary  to  the  Rubric,  which  orders 
that  after  the  communion  of  the  priest,  n  qui 
sunt  comwiumcmuU  eas  communkeL  Can  any 
thing  be  more  scandalous  dian  what  so  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  large  churches  on  the 
continent;  that  after  the  people  have  been 
kept  for  an  hour,  more  or  less,  in  expectation  of 
Mass  being  celebrated,  two  or  even  three  priests^ 
should  suddenly  appear  at  different  altars,  in 
different  parts  of  the  church,  and  that  they  should 
then  perform  the  sacrifice  as  quickly  as  possible, 
as  if  a  prize  were  to  be  gained  by  him  who  should 
first  get  over  his  task  ?  A  provision  again&t  this 
number  of  Masses  at  the  same  moment  has,  I 
believe,  been  made  by  the  Church.  Another 
inconvenience  of  Mass  being  celebrated  at  side 
•altarsis,  that  the  altar  is. visible  to  those  only  of 
the  assistants,  who  are  directly  in  front  of  it : 
whereas  the  high  altar  is  seen  from  all  parts  of 
the  church.  But  the  high  altar  is  generally 
.  dedicated  to  Almighty  Gody  while  the  side  altars 
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are  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  differ- 
ent saints,  to  whom  people  pray  more  willingly, 
considering  them  to  be  more  d  parUe.  But 
these  and  many  other  scandals,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe,  only  prove 
the  good  sense  of  the  Jew,  who,  on  arriving  at 
Rome,  made  himself  a  Catholic,  saying,  ^^  that 
^  no  religion,  but  the  true  one,  could  continue 
^  to  subsist  in  spite  of  such  abuses.''  I  do  not, 
however,  know  what  you,  a  Protestant,  will  think 
of  this  discussion,  which  has  indeed  little  to  do 
with  my  present  purpose,  and  which  has  made 
me  forget  that  I  am  still  only  at  the  beginning 
1^  my  rainy  walk. 

From  S.  Maria  Maggiore  I  passed  au  hazard 
through  a  number  of  dirty  streets,  which  brought 
me  to  the  point  at  which  I  most  wished  to  arrive 
-»the  Forum  Romanum.  I  needs  must  say, 
that  here  disappointment  was  the  prominent 
feeling:  and  what  a  disappointment  i  Though 
well  acquainted  with  every  monument  I  was  to 
meet  with,  I  walked  over  the  ground,  astonished 
at  finding  them  so  muck  ruined.  Columns 
fidlincf  from  the  ravages  of  time,  but  braced  up 
with  modem  iron  work;*   walls  tottering  for 

*  Templt  of  Jupiter  Stetor. 
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want  of  this  very  iron  work,  torn  away  by  the 
ancestors  of  those  who  now  replace  it ;  one  half 
of  a  building  destroyed  to  construct  palaces 
for  those  whose  successors  now  prop  up  the.- 
remaining  half  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion; one  race  of  men  building  altars  in  vene- 
ration of  the  victims  slain  for  the  amusement  of 
a  former  race  ;*  the  triumphal  monuments  of  one 
age  destroyed  to  adomf  those  of  another — ^too 
barbarous  to  suffice  itself  to  itself, — ^while  other 
arches,  raised  to  record  other  victories,  are  muti-? 
lated  by  the  shabby  and  parsimonious  attempts 
made  at  this  moment  to  preseiTe  them;^  in  shor^ 
**  admire,  exult,  despise,  laugh,  weep,  for  here 
"  there  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling.'*    The 


*  The  Coliseum,  which  Clement  X.  consecrated  on  account 
of  so  many  Saints  having  sufiTered  martyrdom  in  ita  axemiy 
around  which  he  erected  chapels,  or  rather  altars. 

f  The  arch  of  ConsUmtine  is  adorned  with  hass  reliefe  taken 
from  that  of  Trajan. 

t  The  reparations  making  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  by  Piui 
VIL  are  now  nearly  completed.  I  admire  and  give  due  credit 
to  the  spirit  which  prompted  Pius  Y IL  to  preserve  these 
monuments  of  antiquity,  but  I  would  rather  he  should  have 
built  plain  buttresses  or  walls  to  support  them,  as  in  the  Coli- 
seum, than  have  attempted  to  restore  their  ancient  arcbltecturei 
an  in  this  beautiM  Accb  of  Titus. 
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best  description  of  the  Roman  forum  is  contained 

in  that  simple,  historical,  and  at  the  same  time, 

prophetic  line — 

-»—  '^passimque  annenta  Tidebant 

**  Romanoque  Foro,et  lautis  rnugire  caiinis." 

More  than  this  can  be  told  you  by  a  guide-book 
only*  The  Forum,  though  still  used  as  an  ox 
market,  has  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  denomi- 
nation of  Campo  Vaccino. 

I  returned  along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  went  out 
at  what  is  now  the  northern  end  of  the  Foro 
Romano.  How  much  I  had  lost,  but  how  much 
also  I  had  acquired,  during  the  short  hour  I  had 
passed  within  its  limits !  All  my  ^*  sixth  form 
^^  notions,"  all  my  enthusiasm,  all  my  dreams, 
were  broken  in  upon  and  vanished.  I  had  en- 
tered it,  exalted  by  the  very  thought  of  where  I 
was ;  I  had  passed  between  the  trees  as  if  in- 
truding on  a  ground  sacred  to  classical  recollec- 
tions; I  had  hurried,  with  a  feverish  impatience, 
from  one  ruin  to  another ;  and  I  left  it^  myself 
and  every  thing  else  lowered  in  my  own  opinion; 
discontented  with  myself  for  having  conceived 
sudi  high  notions  of  the  place;  discontented 
with  the  place,  for  not  having  equalled  the  ideas 
I  had  been  taught  to  form  of  it;  regretting  t^at 
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I  had  come  to  Rome,  since  the  knowledge  of 
the  reality  had  deprived  me  of  my  enthusiastic 
and  more  pleasing  suppositions,  yet  pleased  with 
being  bereaved  of  them,  and  with  being  now 
unable  to  give  way  to  others  on  the  future ;  for 
the  Roman  Forum  was  the  deathnstroke  to  my 
curiosity,  but  gave  a  just  level  to  my  expectations. 
In  these  dispositions  I  walked  on,  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  what  path  I  followed*  Indeed 
I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to  arrive  at  my 
inn  without  meeting  with  one  or  other  of  the 
many  monuments  I  had  not  yet  seen;  and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  case.  Coming  out  of  a  small 
street,  I  found  myself  in  the  square  of  S.  Maria 
alia  Minerva:  in  the  center  of  this,  a  marble 
elephant  supports  a  small  obelisk  on  his  back ; 
but  an  obelisk  is  one  of  the  few  things  which 
have  never  stood  on  the  back  of  an  elephant 
From  this  place  I  saw,  on  my  left,  a  low  dome^ 
which  I  recognised  as  that  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at  it?  Small 
shabby  houses  were  built  against  it,  and  these, 
as  I  approached  nearer,  intercepted  the  sight  of 
it  Of  two  narrow, filthy  streets,  I  chose  that 
on  my  right;  and  soon  reaching  the  edge  of  a 
short  but  rapid  descent,  I  found  myself  nearly 
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Oil  a  level  with  ihe  capital  of  the  corner  pillar 
of  tiie  portico:  at  the  hose  of  this  pillar  lay  a 
large  reeking  dunghill !  I  descended  the  decli* 
vitj  before  me^  and  rose  again  to  the  fountain 
in  front  of  the  portico.  So  beautiful,  so  lighti  so 
majestici  when  seen  from  a  point  much  higher 
than  the  base  of  the  columns, — ^what*  must  if 
have  been,  when  raised  on  a  flight  of  seven 
steps;  when  surrounded  by  level  ground,  instead 
of  standing,  as  it  now  does,  in  a  hole;  when^ 
unencumbered  by  the  ugly,  massy,  half  Chinese, 
half  Grecian  Jielfries  built  upon  it;  when  un* 
injured  by  the  tall,  heavy  iron  railing  fiBurtened 
^rainst  the  exterior  piUars;  when  unstript  of 
its  bronze  covering,  torn  away  to  form  the 
twisted,  fentastic  canopy,  reared  over  the  high 
altar  of  S*  Peter's,  and  the  useless,  imwceni 
cannon  pf  the  fort  of  S«  Angelo;  when  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  edifice  was 
imembarrassed  by  the  shabby  houses  built 
against  it;  when,  I  say,  it  had  not  suffered 
these  and  many  other  injuries  inflicted  upon 
it,  by  the  imbecility,*  the  egotism,f  and  the 

*  What  dte  could  dirett  the  building  of  the  two  belfries  ? 

>    f  Constant  IL  carried  to  his  a^ital  the  bronze  tiles  of  the 
FtotheoOi  and  manj  other  spoils  of  Booie. 
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envy,*  of  succeeding  ages,  what  must  have  been 
the  magnificence  of  this  portico  and  building  ! 
What,  also,  can  be  finer  than  the  ihJbmxyr  <A 
this  structure  !  What  an  appearance  of  size  and 
lightness !  The  dome  is  now  white  washed 
within  !  it  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  covered 
with  plates  of  silver. 

Lord  Bjrron,  who  gives  a  very  just  description 
of  the  Pantheon,  calls  it  a  ^^  temple  of  all  Gods 
f^jErom  Jove  to  Jesus!"  .Whatever  Byron^s 
religious  sentiments  may  have  been — or  whediet 
he  himself  knew  what  they  were — ^is  nothing  to 
my  purpose.;  but  surely  the  conservation-HSudi 
as  it  is — of  the  Pantheon,  is  a  glorious  triumphal 
monument  for  the  religion  that  has  preserved  1^ 
and  ought  to  be  held  forth  and  cared  for^  as 
such,  by  the  chiefs  of  that  religion. 

The  busts  which  were  formerly  assembled  in 
this  temple  are  now  placed  elsewhere.  A  better 
reason,  than  the  rapid  succession  of  great  men^ 
might,  I  conceive,  be  given  for  their  removal : 


•  l^nce  all  of  it  that  could  be  useful  to  the  church  of  St; 

Peter  has  been  taken  from  the  Pantheon,  this  last  has  been 

eft  in  a  most  ruined,  neglected — look  at  its  paTement — state. 

Is  not  this  very  like  envy,  for  a  monument  that  modem  Rome 

has  tried,  but  without  success,  to  surpass  ? 
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the  church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres^  was  ill 
suited  for  an  exposition,  which  might  not  have 
been  out  of  place  in  the  Pantheon. 

The  square  in  front  of  the  Botonda^f  and  the 
neighbouring  streets,  form  the  grand  poultry 
market  I  made  my  way  along  these  narrow 
lases,  passing  between  lambs  and  turkeys,  sau- 
flages  and  wild-boars,  suspended  in  front  of  the 
shops;  my  path  being,  also,  now  and  then, 
crossed  by  fowls  without  feathers,  these  being — 
aa  is  the  custom  at  Rome — plucked  off  previous 
ta  killing  the  bird.  Having  reached  the  Do- 
gana,  I  was  acquainted  with  the  road  from  there 
ta  the  HoteL     Adieu. 

^  The  name  giren  to  this  temple  at  its  consecration* 
f  Its  popular  appellation. 


LETTER  III. 


November  20,  ISSS* 


Ut  DEAR  f  RIKND9 


From  the  windows  of  our  apartment 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  church  of  S.  Peter.  I  have 
not  spoken  sooner  of  this  monument  of  modern 
Rome,  as  I  wished,  by  reiterated  visits,  to  make 
myself  perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  before  send- 
ing any  remarks  upon  it  A  succession  t>f 
narrow  streets  conducts  to  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo: 
this  bridge  is  certainly  handsome ;  but  its  greatest 
title  to  celebrity  is  derived  from  its  leading  across 
the  Tiber  to  the  tomb  of  Hadrian  and  the  basilica 
of  S.  Peter.  After  traversing  the  bridge,  and 
tumingimmediately  to  the  left^  the  street  branches 
out  into  two,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which 
one  comer  of  the  £Et9ade  of  the  church  is  seen. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  intended  to  clear  away 
he  mass  of  houses  contained  between  these  two 
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Streets:  by  l^e  carrying  into  effect  ol  this  plan, 
a  large  triangular /rftice  would  have  reached  from 
the  foot  of  S.  Angelo  to  the  church.  Visiters 
now  come  oid  at  one  comer  of  the  open  space 
before  this  latter  building,  and  are  prevented  by 
the  advanced  end  of  the  colonnade  frt>m  seeing 
at  once  the  whole  structure. 

Why  can  I  not  give  to  this  edifice  the  un- 
bounded admiralion  it  is  almost  entitled  to  clafan? 
Why  must  I,  in  Aif  church,  blame  what,  in  other 
buildings,  might  have  my  fullest  praise?  It  is^ 
that  feults  are  doubly  lamented  in  so  near  an 
approach  to  perfection;  and  those  fiiults  that  are 
here  observed  must  be  contrasted  with  the  beau- 
ties of  the  plan,  according  to  which  it  was  first 
intended  to  erect  this  monument 

I  have  never  been  able  to  form  any  definite 
opinion  on  the  colonnade  which  stretched  before 
me,  when,  at  my  first  visit,  I  stood  below  the 
obelisk  to  survey  it  It  has  certainly  a  grand 
effect,  though  it  appears  too  small  fnr  the  build- 
ing to  which  it  leads;  and  four  rows  of  pillars 
are,  most  ^n^ece8sarily,  crowded  together  to 
support  an  useless  roof,  that  would  have  rested 
as  safely  on  half  that  number.  These  pillars  are 
not  formed  of  one  single  block,  but  of  many 
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separate  stones;  you  will  say  tktt,  in  a  colonnade 
of  near  three  hundred  pillars,  it  cannot  be  ez^ 
pected  that  they  should  be  otherwise;  truCf  but 
at  Bmrn  this  plurality  of  stones  in  one  column 
has  a  shabby  appearance.  The  obelisk  and 
fountains^  in  the  centre  of  the  space  enclosed  by 
the  colonnade,  have  a  too  ornamental  and  garden* 
like  air;  which  is  increased  by  the  shape  of 
these  fountains^  simikur  to  those  generally  seen 
in  gardens,  but  formed  of  a  greater  number  of 
squirts  which  divide  up  the  mass  of  water. 

The  colonnade  is  on  each  side  joined  to  the 
church  by  a  naked  wall ;  it  is  decorated  only  by 
some  scarce-perceptible  pilasters,  which  seem  to 
break  off  its  connection  with  the  main  body  of 
the  building:  these  walls  enclose  a  covered  gal- 
lery^  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

The  fagade  of  the  church  I  can  only  compare 
to  a  new-built  hold  de  vUlcj  town-hall,  or  some 
other  public  building;  not  to  a  cLiu*ch, — ^that  is 
the  last  thing  to  which  it  can  be  assimilated* 
I^llars  and  pilasters  placed  one  on  the  other;  the 
intermediate  space  occupied  by  arched  and  oblong 
gateways,  by  square  and  long  windows, — some 
with,  some  without  balconies, — and  bymezzonini^ 
sopietimes  open;  sometimes  blocked  up  with  bass* 
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reliefiy  as  if  to  save  window  tax;  a  small  pedi- 
ment rising  over  one-third  only  of  the  extent  of 
feigade ;  this  pediment,  and  the  rest  of  the  enta- 
blature at  each  end  of  it,  surmounted  by  a  high 
wall,  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  square  win- 
dows, and  supporting  a  stone  balustrade,  above 
tiie  two  ends  of  which  arise  two  docks,  with 
pinkrcokmred  faces,  which  themselves  support  a 
tiara  and  two  kejrs;  three  domes,  partly  con- 
cealed by  this  wall  and  balustrade,  even  from 
the  distant  {>oint  from  which  I  then  viewed  them, 
but  which,  as  I  approached  nearer,  entirely  sunk 
behind  this  vile  screen ; — such  is  the  fagade  of  S, 
Peter's,  and  such  are  some  of  the  blemishes  in- 
flicted by  a  stupid  architect*  on  what  is  never- 
theless the  finest  monument  in  the  world. 

Passing  through  one  of  the  gateways  already 
mentioned,  I  then  entered  the  long  ante-room, 
called  a  portico;  the  use  or  beauty  of  this  I  could 
never  discover.  In  it  I  sought  for  the  two 
fountains,  mentioned  by  Eustace,  and  found, 
with  difficulty,  two  meagre  squirts  issuing  from 
the  walL 

It  was  not  without  a  presentiment  of  disap- 
pointment that  I  lifted  up  the  heavy  screen  that 

'  *  CarloMaderno. 
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dosed  over  one  of  the  doors  of  tbe  church:  as 
it  fell  back  from  my  hand,  unaccustomed  to  its 
weight,  it  struck  against  my  hat,  which  I  disem- 
barrassed from  it  with  no  small  difficulty.  This 
event  would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
all  expectant  enthusiasm,  if  such  had  oppressed 
me !  Nevertheless  I  could  not  walk  down  die 
centre  of  the  building  without  being  overpowered 
by  the  majesty  of  the  whole ;  I  had  not  sufficient 
Monff-fimd  to  examine  the  details.  I  proceeded 
to  pay  my  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles; 
when  I  knelt  down,  my  mind  was  too  much  ez«- 
aited,  too  much  overwhelmed  by  admiration,  for 
me  to  be  able  to  collect  my  ideas  into  any  disdnct 
form  of  prayer;  but,  on  rising  up,  I  found  that 
I  had  been  repeating,  without  intending  i^ 
without  being  conscious  of  what  T  was  doing,  the 
hymn,  '^  Gloria  in  excelsis  TieOy**  the  last  verse 
of  which  still  lingered  on  my  lips  !  I  mendon 
this  as  a  proof  of  the  effect  that  the  first  sight  of 
this  temple  cannot  fidl  to  produce. 

It  was  not  therefore  dll  a  second  visit  that  I 
was  able  to  criddse  the  inside  of  diis  beautifrd 
but  &ulty  edifice.  The  side  aisles  I  then  per* 
peived  to  bear  no  proportion  with  the  center, 
and  that,  although  so  narrow,  they  are  also  en* 
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cumbered  by  tombs  of  popes  and  sovereigns.  The 
transept,  crociatc^  appeared  to  me  too  narrow 
and  not  sufficiently  ornamented.  Looking,  from 
the  west  end,*  down  the  center  aisle,  a  bad  effect 
is  produced  by  windows  seen  over  the  doors,  and 
which  communicate  between  the  church  and  the 
second  story  of  the  portico.  The  plain,  oblong, 
sash  windows  placed  in  many  parts  of  the  Basi- 
lica, particularly  those  round  the  dome,  have  a 
drawing-room  appearance.  Of  the  dome  itself 
I  say  nothing;  the  boast  recorded  of  Michael 
Angelo  is  in  some  sense  fulfilled ;  a  dome,  it  is 
true,  but  not  a  pantheon,  is  raised  in  the  air : 
an  architectural  difficulty  has  been  overcome;  but 
has  an  architectural  beauty  been  gained  ?  Ought 
a  dome  to  be  placed  On  huge  pillars  of  masonry, 
like  the  cover  of  a  pepper-box  standing  on  stilts  ? 
I  think  not.  The  interior  of  the  dome  of  S. 
Peter's  is  not  visible  from  the  entrance  of  the 
church.  The  whok  of  it  can  be  seen  by  those 
only  who  stand  immediately  under  it;  and  even 
then  its  proportions  cannot  be  judged  of.  On 
account  of  the  height  to  which  it  is  raised,  it 
cannot  be  perceived  how  great  is  its  expanse  of 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  church  if  entered  front 
the  Eastern  end. 

VQL.  I.  D 


arched  roof.  When  a  dome  is  on  the  earth,  as 
the  Pantheon,  its  form,  its  majesty,  and  its  extent, 
break  at  once  on  the  spectator,  who  sees  it  rise 
from  the  ground,  and  sublimely  bend  above  him; 
it  forms,  of  itself,  a  grand  hall,  every  part  of 
which  is  present  to  the  eye.  But  the  dome  of 
S.  Peter's  has  not  the  least  relation  to  the  hall 
below;  and  the  conviction  of  its  utter  inutility 
pervades  the  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
strained  eyes  and  distorted  neck  give  sensible 
proofs  of  the  inconvenience  of  its  situation.  The 
end  of  architecture  is  to  create  a  fine  object,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  want  is  supplied ;  that, 
therefore,  which  is  unnecessary  and  useless,  is 
devoid  of  its  greatest  claim  to  admiration. 

An  easy  staircase  leads  to  the  roof;  I  was 
disappointed,  on  reaching  it,  to  find  none  of  that 
grandeur  and  bustle  mentioned  with  such  enthu- 
siasm by  Eustace.  On  the  contrary,  the  difierent 
glass  lanterns,  of  the  various  domes  which  peep 
through  it,  have  the  appearance  of  so  many  glass 
hot-houses.  The  two  minor  domes,  seen,  when 
at  a  sufficient  distance,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
large  one,  are  of  no  possible  use ;  they  have  no 
.communication  with  the  inside  of  the  church,  but 
are  raised  on  pillars  on  the  flat  roof.     Of  what 
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service  are  the  enormous  pillar-covered  buttresses 
built  against  the  great  dome?  If  they  were 
placed  there  to  support  it^  they  have  ill  fulfilled 
their  office,  for  the  dome  is  split.  These  buttreses 
give  it  the  ungraceful  appearance  of  being  too 
wide  for  its  height.  A  staircase,  as  good  as 
possible,  leads  up  the  body  of  the  dome ;  and  a 
perpendicular  ladder  passes  through  the  trunk 
on  which  the  ball  rests.  A  man,  if  not  too  fat, 
csm  ascend,  without  much  difficulty,  this  ladder ; 
and  bend  himself,  if  he  has  not  the  rheumatism, 
in  the  ball  above :  this  I  have  often  heard  de- 
scribed as  being  of  far  more  capacious  dimensions. 
From  hence  the  sea  is  descried  on  fine  days;  it 
is  unnecessary  to  add  that  there  is  an  extensive 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  town,  the  Campania,  and 
the  surrounding  hills. 

Descending  from  the  dome,  I  endeavoured  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  churchy  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  My  progress  was  first  arrested  by  the 
sacristy,  built  by  Pius  VII.  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Basilica,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  gallery,  which, 
on  the  inside,  is  very  handsome,  but  which  in- 
tercepts the  exterior  view  of  the  church.  Farther 
on  is  a  small  white  house  placed  in  the  center  of 
an  open  space,  from  which,  if  it  were  removed, 
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the  Western  end  and  the  South  side  would  "bb 
seen  to  advantage.     At  the  Western  end,  the 
Vatican  hill  has  been  cut  away  to  procure  a 
sufficient  extent  of  level  ground;  but  so  little 
space  is  left  between  the  wall  of  the  church  and 
the  perpendicularly-cut  side  of  the  hill,  that  it 
appears  as  if,  as  at  the  Coliseum,  only  so  much 
earth  had  been  cleared  away  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  the  once-buried  wall  to  be  seen.     To  get 
round  the  Northern  side,  I  was  obliged  to  traverse 
the  damp  courts  of  the  Vatican  palace,  and  to 
pass  under  the  windows  that'lead  from  the  church 
to  the  museum.     Seen  from  the  front  of  the 
Basilica,  this  ugly,  bulky  palace,  communicating 
with  the  church,  and  presenting  a  greater  mass 
of  building  than  the  front  of  the  church  itself, 
looks,  from  its  elevated  situation,  like  the  habi- 
tation of  the  seigneur^  the  great  man,  towering 
by  the  side  of  his  newly-erected  private  chapel. 

How  different  would  this  edifice  have  been, 
had  the  plan  of  Michael  Angelo  been  followed; 
had  it  been  built  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crdss, 
fronted  by  a  portico  similar  to  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon! Paul  V. — "  Borghesius" — deviated  from 
this  plan;  and,  having  erected  the  ante-room  . 
and  &^ade,  recorded  the  deed  by  an  inscription, 
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in  which  his  own  name  is  blazoned  forth,  at  full 
length,  in  the  center  place ;  while,  on  the  remainder 
of  the  frieze,  broken  up  into  various  right  angles, 
is  inscribed  little  more  than  the  initials  of  those 
in  whose  honour  the  building  is  raised !  But 
all  these  reflections  fade  away  before  the  thought 
that  this  Basilica  has  caused  the  schism  of  one- 
third  of  Europe;  an  unforeseen  event,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  recording  which  the  edifice  may 
be  fancied  to  exist;  for,  in  other  respects,  it  is 
the  most  useless  church  in  Rome,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal;  but  of  this  inutility  I  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak.     Adieu. 


LETTER  IV. 


Some^  5th  Dec.  1823. 


J^Y  DEAR  FRIEND, 

On  inquiring  the  other  day  for  a  tailor, 

I  was  directed  to  ,  "  in  the  Campus  Mar- 

"tius,**  This  address  struck  me  as  much  as 
that  of  the  washerwoman — "  vicino  cUla  JRocca 
"  Tarpeia" — did  Corinne. 

Having  ended  my  business  with  him,  1  drove 
to  the  tomb  of  C.  Cestius,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Basilica  of  S.  Paul.  How  curious  is  this  often 
occurring  partition  of  the  day, — ^between  visits  to 
the  relics  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  the  populous 
streets  risen  around  and  above  them ! 

A  pyramid  is  a  grand  and  imposing  object,    ^ 
and  particularly  adapted  to  be  a  funeral  monu- 
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ment  But  why  break  open  this  tomb  ?  Because 
its  tenant  died  near  two  thousand  years  ago  ? 
Ought  his  remains  to  be  less  respected  on  that 
account?  Are  they  rather  not  consecrated  by 
the  time  that  has  passed  over  them  ?  Would 
not  this  tomb  be  looked  upon  with  much  greater 
awe,  was  it  known  still  to  contain  the  remains  of 
a  fellow  creature,  than  now  that  it  is  despoiled 
of  these  remains,  and  broken  open  and  plun- 
dered, in  love  of  the  fine  arts  forsooth  ? 

The  neighbourhood  of  this  sepulchre  is  well 
chosen  for  a  burying  ground ;  but  the  inscrip- 
tions on  many  of  the  tombs  of  the  Protestants — 
or  "  Riformati,"  in  general,  appeared  to  me 
affected  and  out  of  place. 

Not  far  from  the  Pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  the 
Basilica  of  S,  Paul  formerly  stood.  This  church 
was  burnt  down  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
June,  of  the  summer  before  my  arrival :  from 
what  now  remains  of  it,  it  must  have  been  a 
most  splendid  structure.  At  this  time  I  saw  the 
ground  covered  with  large  heaps  of  rubbish,  out 
of  which  rose  the  crumbling  ruins  of  the  exte- 
rior walls,  and  several  most  magnificent  Corin- 
thian pillars ;  but  these  latter  were  all  either 
broken  off,  at  a  greater  or  less  height,  or  split 
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perpendicularly,  from  base  to  capital,  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  Pieces  of  Mosaic,  curious  from 
their  antiquity,  and  from  the  art  of  making  them 
being  now  lost,  lay  scattered  over  the  ruinsy 
together  with  fragments  of  different  precious 
marbles, — rosso^  giaUo^  nero  antkOj  and  por- 
phyry. Workmen  were  employed  in  bracing 
up^  with  iron  and  wood,  the  falling  pillars,  and 
in  clearing  the  ground  below. 

The  different  particles  of  the  Mosaic  destroyed 
by  the  conflagration,  are  now  set  in  gold,  and 
worn  as  fashionable  ornaments  by  ladies  at 
Rome ;  and  t^e  gates  of  the  church,  which  were 
partly  melted  by  the  fire,  have  been  reduced 
into  small  rings,  and  sold  at  two  or  three  pauls 
a  piece :  and  in  the  form  of  these  rings,  signed 
with  S.  P.,  the  famous  Corinthian  jEs,  of  which 
the  gates  were  composed,  is  finally  dispersed 
over  the  world !  My  servant  shews  me  an 
enormous  nail  of  the  same  metal,  which  he  picked 
up  on  the  spot  at  the  moment  of  the  destruction 
of  the  church. 

Visiters  are  forbidden  to  carry  away  any  of 
these  relics:  the  prohibition  is  of  course  unat- 
tended to.  Nevertheless,  the  porter  mentioned 
to   me  a  petty  scheme  of  smuggling,  which  his 
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intervention  had  defeated  a  few  days  before. 
In  this  instance  a  party  of  English  was  going 
over  the  place,  when  a  lady  picked  up  a  piece  of 
a  marble  balustrade  that  had  formerly  surrounded 
an  altar.  This  she  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
"Milordino" — a  young  English  dandy,  who 
accompanied  her.  His  endeavours  to  hide  it 
under  bis  morning  coat  were,  however,  fruitless: 
the  coat  waa  cut  away  too  gracefully  to  afford 
ample  covering  to  the  large  lump  of  marble, 
which  rebounded,  on  the  other  side,  from  his 
tight-laced,  well-drawn  stays.  The  "  Milordino" 
was  thus  au  desespoir :  he  saw  his  inability  to 
conceal  the  burden,  but  could  not  refuse  the 
charge.  At  length,  on  arriving  at  the  door,  he 
was  delivered  from  his  embarrassment  by  the 
porter,  who  had  beheld  the  whole  intrigue. 

A  committee  is  appointed  to  rebuild  this 
Basilica,  I  believe  on  the  ancient  plan.  If  so, 
great  sums  will  be  spent  to  brace  up  splintered 
ccdunms,  and  reconstruct  a  church,  which,  were  it 
in  the  centre  of  Rome,  would  still  be  of  an  use- 
less, unnecessary  size :  how  much  more  so,  when 
placed  in  fields  at  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  walls  of  the  town  !  The  Committee  would 
do  better,  were  they  to  build,  out  of  the  ruins  of 
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the  Basilica,  and  over  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle, 
a  handsome  chapel,  proportioned  in  size  to  the 
number  of  the  religious  of  the  adjoining  convent, 
and  of  the  congregation  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  feast  of  S.  Charles,  the  Pope  officiated 

at  high  mass  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that 

saint.     This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  Leo 

XII. :   his  countenance  appeared  to  me  severe, 

but  his  features  had  in  them  nothing  marqucmt 

or  extraordinary.     He  seemed  to  suflFer  greatly 

from  illness,  and  had,  indeed,  been  confined  ever 

since  his  election :  he  had,  at  that  time,  told  the 

Cardinals  that  "  they  were  placing  a  corpse  on 

**  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.'*     As  the  custom  of  the 

Pope's  being  carried  on  men's  shoulders  was  not, 

at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  present  to  my 

mind,  I  did  not  at  first  perceive  him  as  he  was 

borne  into  the  church.     Indeed,  a  lady,  who 

had  been  unable  to  discover  him  as  he  past  down 

the  aisle,  exclaimed,  when  I  afterwards  described 

to  her  what  had  been  his  situation^  "  And  pray 

"  how  should  any  one  think  of  looking  up  there 

"  for  him?"    Such,  however,  is  the  custom,  audit 

must  be  supposed  that  it  cannot  be  deviated  from. 

I,  two  days  afterwards,  met  his  Holiness  going 
to  ride  out:  six  carriages  preceded,  and  six  fol- 
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lowed,  that  of  the  Pope,  which  was  drawn  by- 
six  white  horses  bearing  white  plumes.  On 
each  side  of  the  train  of  carriages  were  running 
footmen,  drest  in  livery,  and  carrying  staves. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  last  month,  I 
went  to  the  private  chapel  in  the  Papal  palace 
<^  Monte  Cayallo-Quirinal.  This  chapel  is  a 
large  plain  hall,  with  one  altar  in  it ;  the  canopy 
over  this  altar  is  precisely  like  that  over  the  throne 
of  the  Pope  which  rises  beside  it !  The  newly- 
made  Cardinals  de  la  Fare,  Clermont  Ton- 
nerre,  and  »  were  to  receive  the  hats  of 

their  order.  I  found  them  sitting  alone  on  a 
step  in  the  chapel,  while  some  good  singing 
was  performed  by  the  orchestra.  The  rest  of 
the  Sacred  College  then  entered  in  procession, 
and  led  the  three  postulants  into  a  private  room, 
where  they  received  the  hats  from  the  hands  of 
the  Pope,  and  where  their  rmmths  were  opened — 
that  is,  they  were  endowed  with  the  full  rights 
of  Cardinals.  The  procession  then  returned 
into  the  chapel,  and  the  ancient  Cardinals  re- 
tired, each  embracing,  as  he  passed,  his  newly 
received  brethren. 

.   The   scarlet   cloaks  and  ermine   mantles  of 
£!ardinals  look  grand  and  rich ;  but  tlieir  ordi- 
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nary  dress — scarlet  stockings,  scarlet  caps,  aod 
scarlet-bound  coats — is  far  from  being  a  dignified 
apparel.  The  wearers  of  this  attire  are,  for  the 
most  part,  quiet  old  men,  careless  of  etiquette, 
and  with  easy,  friendly  manners.  From  diffe- 
rent circumstances  I  see  more  of  them  than 
most  English,  and  have  experienced  civility 
from  many.  I  have  heard  a  guardia  wMU^^ — 
when  a  Roman  lady  laughed  at  him  for  being 
an  oflScer  of  the  Pope's  army — assert,  in  order 
to  prove  the  majesty  of  the  government  for 
which  he  bore  arms,  that  all  the  Cardinals  were 
princes  of  the  blood,  since  out  of  their  number 
the  Sovereign  was  chosen.  This  was  just  in 
point  of  fact,  and  might  serve  a  guardsman  to 
repel  a  too-true  jest :  their  way  of  living  is  not, 
however,  very  princely.  Their  carriages  are 
generally  red  and  gilt,  and,  on  particular  occa- 
sions, each  Cardinal  is  attended  by  three,  drawn 
by  more  or  fewer  horses.  At  the  foot  of  their 
stairs  is  a  letter-box,  fixed  against  the  wall,  but 
which  is  now   never  made  use  of.     In  their 

*  This  officer.  Count  Brancaleone,  was,  I  believe,  him- 
self ignorant  of  the  existence  of  bis  probable  ancestor — the 
famous  Bolognese  Senator  of  Rome.  (Gibbon,  vol.  xit. 
ohap.  LXDc) 
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anteroom — ^In  whicli  stands  a  throne  with  a 
dmopy  abore  it,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the 
anterooms  of  most  or  all  Roman  princes — ^in 
their  anteroom  is  found  a  man — generally  a 
tailor — ^who  sits  at  work  over  a  large  pan  of 
lighted  cinders,  invariably  used  by  the  servants 
oi  Rome.  This  man  either  desires  the  visiter 
to  walk  on,  or  points  to  a  large  book  and  ink- 
stand,  requesting  him  to  inscribe  his  name.  If 
his  Eminence  receives,  livery  servants,  in  the 
next  room,  announce  the  name  to  the  secretary, 
commonly  a  young  priest,  or  to  the  waiting 
gentleman,  who,  drest  in  a  black  court  coat, 
sword,  buckles,  &c.  leads  the  visiter  through  a 
suite  of  apartments,  generally  hung  with  old- 
fashioned  tapestry,  to  a  small  cabinet  at  the 
other  end,  in  which  the  Cardinal  is  usually  found 
seated  behind  a  huge  desk,  covered  with  appro- 
priate materials.  His  Eminence  then  comes 
forward,  holds  out  his  hand,  expecting  it  to  be 
kissed,  but,  in  case  such  should  not  be  the  taste 
of  the  visiter,  he  receives  a  respectful  shake  with 
more  humility  and  courtesy  than  the  "  Author 
"of  Waverley"  attributes  to  the  Cardinal  of 
«  Redgauntlet :"  but  the  Cardinal  of  "  Red- 
"  gauntlet"  was,  in  fact,  a  prince  of  the  blood; 
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whereas  it  requires  the  arguments  of  modem 
Romans  to  prove  that  the  Cardinals  are  so  en 
masse.  I  say  en  masse^  because  one  prince  of 
a  sovereign  house  has  donned  the  purple — 
whether  from  humility  or  ambition  I  do  not 
pretend  to  judge.  If  for  the  latter  reason,  the 
plan  is  well  imagined ;  but  the  other  Cardinals 
are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  resolved  against 
compromising,  even  in  appearance,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church. 

But  the  visiter,  whom  I  have  brought  into 
the  presence  of  the  Cardinal ?•••... he  must  re- 
tire from  it  with  another  kiss  of  the  hand,  and 
will  receive  either  cards,  or  a  personal  visit,  in 
return.  If  the  former  are  sent,  the  servant 
sometimes  attends  on  the  following  day  to 
enquire  after  the  health  of  the  person  thus 
honoured;  and  it  is  understood  that  these  en- 
quiries are  to  be  repaid  by  a  present  of  two  or 
three  pauls.  But,  after  a  ball  or  evening  party 
in  a. Roman  house,  the  servants  regularly  make 
their  tour  to  all  those  who  have  been  invited, 
and  the  gifts  they  receive  are  proportioned  to 
the  pleasure  that  each  one  has  enjoyed  at  the 
previous  soiree. 

Over  the  doors  of  Cardinals,    and   Roman 
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nobles  and  senators, — ^this  latter  is,  of  course, 
an  empty,  incondudent  name, — ^are  fixed  two 
escutcheons,  on  one  of  which  are  painted  tlie 
family  arms,  on  the  other  are  blazoned  forth  the 
insignificant  and  degenerate  letters  S.  P.  Q.  R. ! 
These  initials  have,  as  you  know,  been  filled  up 
in  a  manner  not  very  creditable  to  the  Roman 
ladies  and  their  sons.*     Adieu. 

*  "  Sono  p — i  questi  Romani." 


LETTER  V. 


Bmie^  Dec.  11,  1833. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

The  election  of  tie  present  Pope  is 
still  an  event  too  recent  for  it  not  to  be  often 
the  subject  of  conversation.  The  accounts  I 
hear  of  this  election  are  curious ;  but;  as  I 
cannot  vouch  for  their  truth,  I  send  them  only 
as  the  on  dits  of  the  Romans. 

Thus,  therefore,  on  dit  that  the  Courts  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  have  the  right  of 
putting  one  veto  each  on  the  election  to  the  pon- 
tificate of  any  Cardinal  in  particular ;  and  that, 
to  this  end,  each  of  these  powers  has  in  a  con- 
clave* a  representative,  to  whom  is  given  a  list 
of  those  Cardinals  who  are  disagreeable  to  his 

*  YouEnglish  always  talk  about  a  conclave,  when  you  wish 
to  denote  an  assembly  of  Cardinals  :  a  conclave  is  a  re-union 
of  Cardinals  for  the  election  of  a  Pope ;  any  other  assembly  of 
them  is  termed  a  consistory. 
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principal :  when  any  Cardinal  thus  designated 
is  on  the  point  of  being  elected,  the  represen- 
tatire  "  a  chi  tocca — ^whose  affair  it  is"— puts  in 
the  veto  of  his  Sovereign.  But,  as  this  right 
can  only  be  exercised  once  by  each  Court,  the 
representative  naturally  defers,  till  the  last 
moment,  the  exhibition  of  his  veto ;  although, 
if  the  number  of  votes — ^two-thirds  of  the  con- 
clave— ^be  once  completed,  the  Cardinal  is 
elected,  and  vetos  are  no  longer  available. 
Now  it  is  said  that  Cardinal  Sevaroli* — ^to  whom 
I  was  introduced  a  few  days  since,  and  whom  1 
found  a  very  sensible,  amiable  man — ^was,  at  the 
last  conclave,  on  the  point  of  being  elected, 
when  the  representative  of  Austria  stopped 
farther  proceedings.  This  veto  is  attributed  to 
Sevaroli's  having,  when  legate  at  Vienna,  refused 
to  be  present  at  Napoleon's  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess.  Thus  the  Emperor  was  offended 
at  a  refusal  to  witness — on  account  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Church — ^the  cere- 
mony  of  a  marriage  which  he  himself  pennitted 
at  the  time,  though  he  afterwards  showed  that  he 
considered  it  as  a  forced  mesaUiance  of  a  noble 
sovereign  house  with  an  upstart  soldier — ^its 
*  He  died  a  fewmonllu  after. 
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conqueror :  unless,  indeed,  the  subsequent  sepa-. 
ration  of  the  party  can  be  attributed  to  the  same 
reasons  as  influenced  Sevaroli.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  Sevaroli  was  refused;  and  some  of  the 
Cardinals  being,  for  some  reason  or  other,  par- 
ticularly tired  of  the  conclave,  they  applied  to  the 
rejected  Sevaroli  to  recommend  a  successor.  He 
named  his  friend  Cardinal  della  Genga;  the 
necessary  niunber  of  votes  was  collected  during 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  Cardinal  della 
Genga  was  proclaimed  Pope.*  But  it  is  said, 
that  Cardinal  della  Genga  was  amongst  those 
whom  Cardinal  de  la  F.  the  representative 
of  the  Court  of  France,  was  ordered  to  refuse  - 

*  While  shut  up  in  conclave,  each  Cardinal  is  attended  bj 
one  man  servant,  by  whom  certain  formalities  are  to  be  ob- 
served. Thus,  it  appears,  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  wear 
long  cue-wigs.  It  is  reported  that  a  French  servant,  on  at- 
tendance on  one  of  the  Cardinals,  was  ornamented  with  one 
of  those  queues  which  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  admired  as  the  dis- 
tinguishing dresd  of  a  French  postilion.  For  two  days  fol- 
lowing, as  the  French  servant  entered  the  conclave,  he  was 
admonished  to  curtail  hisjwig.  Such  a  sacrifice  was  not  easily 
to  be  resolved  on,  and  he  persisted  in  wearing  the  appendage. 
On  the  third  day,  as  he  was  passing  the  porter's  lodge,  bearing 
on  a  tray  a  large  pie,  he  suddenly  started,  dashed  the  tray  an^ 
pate  to  the  floor,  and  turning  round,  was  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  presentiment  by  perceiving  the  malicious  porter  ei- 
alting  in  one  handhis  queue, — in  the  other,  a  huge  pair  of  scissars« 
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and  that  he,  Cardinal  de  la  F.,  although  in- 
formed, over  night,  of  the  canvassing  that  was 
going  on,  had  delayed  exercising  his  veto  until 
the  next  morning ;  thinking  it  impossible  that 
Cardinal  de  la  Genga,  who  had  scarcely  had  any 
rotes  the  day  before,  cotdd  be  elected  in  one 
night  This  is  the  story  reported:  yet  Car- 
dinal de  la  F«  speaks  much  in  praise  of  Leo  XIT. 
and  asserts  that  his  election  was  decreed  by 
Providence :  and  in  truth,  it  seems  to  have  been 
**  quite  providential,"  if  the  Court  of  France 
was  opposed  to  it. 

Cardinal  de  la  Genga  is  said  to  be  of  a  poor 
gentleman's  family  of  Spoleto ;  it  is  added,  that 
he  was  the  very  last  person  expected  to  be 
raised  to  the  Pontificate.  In  his  youth  he  had 
been  a  great  chasseur ^  and  followed  the  chase  asr 
an  exercise  beneficial  to  his  health.  On  this 
account,  as  soon  as  his  exaltation  was  made 
known,  it  was  hailed  by  the  following  epigram 

of  the  still  subsisting  Pasquino ; 

^  Se  il  Papa  d  oacciatore 
**  Son  cani  i  Cardinally 
"  Son  selve  le  Provincie, 
**  £d  i  sudditi  animali."* 

*  **•  If  the  Pope  is  a  hunter — the  cardinals  are  the  dogs — ^the 
proYmces  are  the  woods — and  the  subjects  are  the  animals.**' 
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These  lines»  having  been  made  immediately 
after  the  nomination,  are  only  the  ebullitions  of 
a  pleasant  good  nature ;  for  the  Romans  were 
asi  yet  unable  to  judge  of  the  future  govem-^ 
ment  of  their  new  sovereign. 

Yesterday  evening  I  was  present  at  a  grand 
assembly  of  the  "  Philharmonic  Society,"  who, 
in  a  sort  of  oratorio  composition,  lamented  the 
death  of  Pius  VII.,  and  rejoiced  at  the  exaltation 
of  Leo  XII.  The  singing  and  music  performed 
by  amateurs — ^many  of  them  titled — ^was  good. 
I  shall  transcribe  and  translate  into  English  some 
parts  of  the  cemtata :  they  will  help  to  explain  to 
you  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  the  modem  Romans.  The  interlo- 
cutors you  will  perceive  to  be  Religion,  Rome, 
the  Genius  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Time. 

The  performance  opened  by  a  choir  of 
Romans  lamenting  the  death  of  Pius  VII.,  and 
assimilating  themselves  to  a  ^^  flock  of  frightened 
**  sheep  who  abandon  the  fold,  if  they  lose  the 
^^  assistance  of  their  sacred  pastor,  while  the 
*^  woods  protect  the  wild  beast,  terror  of 
« the  flock." 

Rome. — (Answers.) 
<^  Who  weeps  around  me  ?    Who  speaks  of 
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**  terror  ?  Miserable  me !  Oh !  how,  formerly 
^^  queeo  of  the  world,  am  I  covered,  in  one 
^^  instant,  with  a  mortal  paleness  !  I  seek  in 
^^  vain  the  adored  image  of  my  pastor,  of  my 
**  sovereign.  My  sons  offer  up  their  prayers  on 
^^  the  tomb  of  the  just  one.  In  the  mean  time 
**  the  Tiber,  poor  of  waters,  descends  to  the  sea, 
and  from  its  friendly  banks  answers  to  my 
sighs  and  to  my  tears.  I  seek  in  vain  the 
**  ancient  glory  on  the  edge  of  Tarpeia ;  to  one 
"  in  pain  there  remains  but  the  barbarous  recol* 
**  lection  of  the  good  he  has  lost  The  grief  I 
*'  nourish  in  my  breast  obliges  me  to  weep. 
^'  Ah  !  just  God,  do  not  deny  me  at  least  one 
**  ray  of  hope  !" 

The  meaning  of  these  remarks  is  too  plain  ; 
the  Genius  of  Fine  Arts  answers  therefore, 
and  applies  her  grief— of  Rome — to  the  death  of 
the  late  Pope.  Religion  then  appears  on  the 
scene,  lamenting  for  the  same  cause ;  ^he  is 
consoled  by  Time,  who  recalls  to  her  that  "  one 
^^  instant  often  changes  torment  into  sweet 
pleasure;  that  he  himself — Time — gives  as- 
sistance to  the  imhappy,  and  that  he  sometimes 
*  covers  their  misfortunes  with  forgetfulness— 
"  so  great  is  his  power  !'* 
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.  For  fear  the  drift  of  those  observations  should 
not  be  rightly  understood,  Rome  answers,  **  thou 
^^  speakest  well.  Hope  is  a  goad,  a  stay  lo  life ; 
"  it  is  fed  by  reason  and  forgetfulness  !'* 

"  But,"  replies  the  Genius  of  Fine  Arts, 
"  when  the  idea  of  an  evil  is  too,  too  excessive; 
"  when  the  bitter  wound  is  deep  in  the  heart, 
^^  and  the  whole  soul  is  concentrated  in  sorrow, 
"  who  is  it  that  can  forget  the  bitter  grief,  and 
f  listen  to  the  friendly  voice  of  Hope.?' 

To  turn  away  again  the  evident  meaning  of 
these  remarks,  Religion  says,  "  I  trust  in  my 
"  Lord.  He  always  defended  his  beloved 
f^  spouse  from  hostile  attacks:  he  dries  her  tears 
^'  and  consoles  her ;  and,  through  the  shocks  of 
'^  a  barbarous  storm,  he  guides  her  to  a  victo- 
"  rious  and  beautiful  port !" 

Religion  seems  to  speak  Aere  the  language - 
of  Rome,  However,  the  old  consoler.  Time, 
replies,  "  Perhaps  the  hour  of  common  jubilee  is 
**  near  at  hand.  I  hear  the  prayers  of  the  mi- 
"nisters  of  the  temple;  the  sorrowful  altars 
"  smoke  with  Arabian  incense;  behold,  they 
"  slay  the  victim  of  peace.  Ah !  let  us  not  delay 
^*  a  single  instant  to  offer  up  our  vows  on  the 
"  wings  of  faith." 
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In  answer  to  this  exhortation,  the  Choir  pray9 
to  the  ^^  Creating  Spirit  to  descend,  and  fire  their 
^^  breasts ;  and  to  give  back  its  pastor  to  the 
"  flock  it  defends." 

Rome  and  the  Genius  then  sing  together, 
^^  Great  God,  if  it  pleased  thee  to  found  the 
^^  throne  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  remember 
"  the  gift,  have  pity  on  us." 

Religion  and  Time  prudently  take  to  them- 
selves this  observation,  by  "  requesting  a  pilot, 
"  and  pity  for  the  beloved  ship,  alone  on  the  sea." 

After  a  few  more  prayers  from  the  Choir,  im- 
ploring the  descent  of  the  "  Creating  Spirit," 
Rome  and  the  Genius  cry  out,  "  Living  Sun, 
^^  tliat  fires  our  souls,  ah !  tear  aside  the  veil  of 
"  darkness,  and  let  thy  serene  light  shine  again 
'*  in  heaven." 

What  this  Stm  may  be  is  not  specified;  and 
the  first  part  of  the  cantata  concludes  after  a 
few  more  prayers  for  the  restoration  of  the  pastor 
to  the  flock. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  rather  too  poe- 
tical description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  descended  on  the  Coimcil; 
and  with  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Rome,  "  whe- 
**  ther  the  flock  will  hear  the  accents  of  its  new 
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"pastor?"  She  then,  with  the  Genius  and 
RELIGION;  laments,  that  "  since  the  grief  of  the 
'^  just  and  of  the  temple  was  of  such  short  diura- 
''  tion,  the  impious  do  not  immediately  return  to 
"respect  the  God:"  each,  probably,  giving  his 
particular  interpretation    to    the  word  God — 

"  But,''  cries  the  Genius,  "  what  festive  ap- 
"  plause  resounds  around,  and  what  harmonious 
^'  chime  of  the  sacred  bronzes*  strikes  the  air  ?* 

Rome* 

"  Oh  !  instant — ^listen,  those  are  the  joyful 
"  bolts  of  pacific  Mars."  Pacific  Mars !  aiias 
the  cannon  of  S.  Angelo :  and  tids  in  the  mouth 
of  Rome  ! 

Religion. 

"  Ah !  yes,  all  assures  our  hearts  that  the 
"  monarch  and  the  pastor  has  been  chosen." 

Hereupon  the  Choir  sings  some  stanzas. 
Time  then  enters,  and  tells  "  Rome  to  exult . 
"  and  do  thou,f  honour  of  Umbria,  rejoice  fully 
"  in  so  Tiappy  a  moment  !** 

Rome. 

**  What  sayest  thou?      Ah!  what  unusual 

*     Subauditur  &e&. 
f    "  Spoleto,  country  of  his  HoliDess.*' 
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^  pleasure  is  awakened  in  my  breast !  Per- 
^  haps  the  illustrioua  descendant  of  ancient 
*'  heroes — ^the  splendour  of  Genga* — 

Time. 

^^  Ah  !  yes,  this  one  is  the  unconquered  hie- 
^  rarch  chosen  by  God.  He  has  named  himself 
**  Leo :  so  fine  a  name  is  of  joyful  augury  to  us  ; 
^^  and  in  every  shore  the  impious  will  shortly 
**  hear  its  lion-roar.** 

Much  exultation  is  then  shewn  by  all  the 
dramatis  peraona  ;  and  the  poem  ends  with  two 
similies — ^the  first  sung  by  Rome  and  the  Genius: 

*^  A  cloud  hostile  to  the  sun  may  indeed  arise 
^^  from  an  obscure  valley ;  but  it  does  not  darken 
^  the  orb,  the  giver  of  light.'* 

The  other  by  Religion  and  Time  : 

**  A  rock  oppressed  by  the  waves  seems  buried 
^^in  the  sea;  but  soon  the  waves  lick  the  foot  of 
**  the  self-same  rock.** 

Is  the  Roman  empire  here  represented  by  the 
sun  and  the  rock  ?  If  so,  the  remainder  of  the 
dmile  is  easily  applied. 

•  «  Feudal  property,  from  which  the  most  noble  femily  of  the 
**  Pope. takes  its  name."  These  two  notes  are  copied  ^rom  the 
Italian  text  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  what  I  hear 
from  other  Romans  concerning  the  family  of  hit  Hollpess. 

VOL.  I.  £ 
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This  cantata  was  performed  in  presence  of 
the  Cardinals,  and  most  of  the  first  people*  in 
the  town ;  and  was  much  applauded.  I  believe 
it  to  express  the  lingering;  hopes  of  the  Romans, 
though  they  were  unable  to  declare  their  senti*- 
ments  as  to  their  premd  situation.  This  sitaia* 
tion  they  feel  most  strongly:  in  peaking  of  the 
ancient  Romans^  they  generally  add)  ^^gli  antichi 
^^  sHntendej  turn  queUi  dHoggi — the  ancient  be  it 
*'  understood,  not  those  of  the  present  day/*  Of 
their  descent  from  these  Romans  they  make  tf 
bitter  joke.  The  Duchessa  '  was  express^ 
ing  to  me  a  wish  that  she  had  been  bom  a  sub* 
ject  of  any  other  country,  rather  than  a  R<HBan : 
*'  What !"  cried  a  Roman  nobleman,  "  are  you 
''  not  proud  of  being  a  Roman,  a  descendant  of 
"  the  heroes  of  Troy,  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
"  world?"  *  Oh,  bah!  que  dest  beau — ^pshaw !  how 
'  grand !'  was  the  only  answer ;  and  the  conver- 
sation continued,  turning  on  what  had  happened 
^^  du  terns  des  Eomains — in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
"  mans."  It  was  well  understood  what  Romans 
were  meant. 

They — ^the  modem  Romans— often  lament  to 
me  that  the  only  field  open  to  their  ambition, 
the  only  carrier^  in  which  they  can  hope  to  gain 
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advancement  and  riches,  is  that  of  the  clergy  ; 
"unless,  indeed,"  they  add, — ^for  they  always 
mix  pleasantry  with  their  lamentations — ^^  unless 
"  we  make  oui^elves  brigands ;  for  when  a  man 
^^  has  gained  renown  9S  a  chief  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  he  is  certain  that  on  giving  up  the 
business,  and  capitulating  with  the  govern- 
ment, he  will  be  immediately  pardoned,  and 
"  will  have  a  pension  settled  on  him  for  life." 
Such  is  their  condition.  They  complain,  and 
with  reason,  that  every  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration is  intrusted  to  the  clergy ;  the  chief  of 
the  government  being  of  that  order.  But  why 
not  admit  Us  secukr  iulijeets  to  secular  charges? 
The  Pope  is,  indeed,  head  of  the  church,  and,  as 
such,  chief  of  a  religious  govemment ;  but  he  is 
also,  temporal  sovereign,  aad,  as  such,  head  of  a 
secular  goremment.  These  reflections  are, 
however,  of  no  avail  to  the  laymen  who  want 
places ;  and  they  pass  their  lives  as  best  they 
may*     Adieu. 
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LETTER  VL 


Dec.  2lftj  i82S. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


On  the  15th  inst  I  attended  at  a  High 
Mass  celebrated,  in  the  Basilica  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  in  commemoration  of  the  conversion  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  to  the  Catholic  faith :  an 
event  well  worthy  of  commemoration.  The 
French  Ambassador,  placed  on  a  sort  of  throne, 
represented  the  king  of  France ;  and  some  of 
the  English  Catholics  present  probably  carried 
back  their  imaginations  to  the  times  commemo- 
rated,  and  thought  on  the  tameness  of  their 
ancestors,  from  the  consequences  of  which  they, 
and  one  third  of  the  English  nation,  still  suffer 
persecution  and  insult 
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Of  this  Basilica — ^the  episcopal  seat  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff — ^youneed  no  description;  the 
beauty  of  its  arches  and  plaster  pilasters  make 
one  almost  forget  and  pardon  the  architect  who 
has  enclosed  within  them  the  ancient  columns* 

From  hence  I  went  to  the  church  of  SL  Maria 
degli  Angeli;  formed  out  of  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  baths  of  Dioclesian.  The  floor  of  this  hall 
has  been  raised  six  feet^  the  same  portion  of  the 
andent  pillars  has  been  buried  beneath,  and 
sham  pedestals  have  been  placed  round  their 
actual  base ;  yet  the  church  has,  nevertheless, 
so  light  and  airy  an  appearance  that  I  never 
enter  it  without  feeling  a  sensation  of  giddiness, 
as  if  the  building  were  floating  through  tiie  sky. 

Near  the  ruins  of  these  baths  is  the  fountain 
di  Terminiy  which  Eustace  mentions  with  rap- 
turous admiration,  and  gives  his  readers  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
constructions  to  be  found  in  Rome.  The  front 
of  this  piece  of  masonry  is  of  travertine,  parti- 
ti<Hied  up  by  four  slender,  shabby  pillars,  be- 
tween which  are  some  ugly  bass-reliefs,  repre- 
senting Moses  striking  the  rock  with  his 
miraculous  rod;  but  the  water,  instead  of  issuing 
from  the  said  rock,  falls  from  a  broad  squirt. 
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placed  under  the  sculpture,  into  a  mtrble  horse* 
trough  below :  the  mass  of  liquid  here  contained 
would  be  very  inadequate  to  quench  die  thirst  of 
the  parched  army  of  Israelites. 

Much  has  been  said  in  admiration  of  tbe 
fountains  of  Rome,  and  much  praise  ihtey  cer-» 
tainly  deserve ;  the  only  question  is  as  to  the 
distribution  of  this  praise.  The  first  place 
should,  I  conceive,  be  assigned  to  ike  fountain 
of  the  Piazza  Novona ;  though  many  incongmi- 
ties  are  blended  together  in  its  compontion,  3r^ 
the  design  of  it  is  grand  and  noble.  The 
Fontana  di  Trevi  ranks  next:  this  would  be 
finer,  were  the  rocks  and  tritons  placed  in  less 
symmetrical  order,  and  covered  with  a  mors 
plentiful  supply  of  water:  that  in  the  bason 
of  the  fountain  is  too  agitated  for  it  to  have  been 
possible  for  Corinne  to  recognise  on  its  surface 
the  reflected  face  of  her  lover. 

I  do  not  recollect  what  reason  Madame  de 
Stael  gives  for  their  excursion  to  this  dirty 
market*-place ;  but  Corinne,  being  an  English- 
woman, was  probably  a  good  walker,  and  her 
being  in  love  must  account  for  this  extravaffancej 
as  well  as  for  her  mad  race  from  Naples  to 
Portici,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 
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The  Fontana  Paolina  is  fine  and  rich  in  its 
mass  of  waters,  which  are,  however,  from  their 
retired  ntuation,  of  little  ornament  to  the  town. 

I  went  yesterday  with  a  particular  permesso — 
order— 4o  see  a  discovery  lately  made  in  the 
tomfo  of  Hadriaa^ — Castel  S.  Angelo.  This 
discovery  has  not,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  by 
tourists,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  my  edition  of  Fea's 
Guide — although  prc^essin^  to  be  printed  in 
1824*  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  describe 
it  to  you. 

On  arriving  at  the  Corps  de  Grarde,  and  re- 
questing to  see  the  Castle,  a  soldier  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  me  over  it  He  conducted  m^ 
round  the  fortifications,  mounted  with  the 
bronze  of  the  Pantheon,  and  to  the  site  of  the 
Ai^el,  from  whence  is  a  fine  view  of  the  town. 
It  is  curious  that  this  statue  of  the  Archangel, 
beheld  from  below,  appears^  according  to  the 
position  of  the  beholder,  either  as  an  eagle  or  a 
bull's  head* 

My  conductor  then  asserted  that  he  had 
shewn  me  every  part  of  the  Castle ;  I  mentioned 
the  newly-discovered  passage,  and  was  answered 
with  a  dull  stare  of  perfect  ignorance.  At 
length  I  shewed  my  permessoy  it  was  taken  to 
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the  commandantej  and  my  soldier  returned  witb 
torches  to  conduct  me. 

A  hole  In  the  floor  of  one  of  the  modem  cor-» 
ridors  of  the  fort  had  always  been  covered  with 
planks.  No  one  had  ever  thought  of  exploring 
whither  this  hole  led,  imtil  about  seven  months 
ago  an  officer,  who  had  lived  six  years  in  the 
castle,  and  who  during  that  time  had  passed 
every  day  across  the  planks,  suddenly  determined 
to  ascertain  what  was  concealed  under  them* 
Having  let  himself  down  by  cords,  he  found 
himself  in  a  passage,  about  seven  feet  wide,  and 
fifteen  high;  this  passage  was  nearly  choked 
up  with  earth  and  rubbish,  and  seventeen  him- 
dred  cart-loads  were  afterwards  cleared  out  of 
it :  its  floor  and  walls  are  covered  with  mosaic. 
The  grand  entrance  into  the  tomft  is  now,  there- 
fore,  discovered  to  have  been  directly  opposite 
the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo:  this  entrance  had 
been  walled  up  in  later  times.  On  the  interior 
side  of  this  wall  is  a  room  formerly  adorned  with 
marbles,  and  with  a  large  statue  placed  in  a 
niche  opposite  the  portal ;  but  which  are  now 
broken,  and  piled  together  on  the  floor.  From 
tliis  room  I  followed  the  passage  on  the  right. 
It  mounts  with  a  gentle  ascent,  preserving  the 
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same  breadth  and  height  I  have  ahready  men* 
tioned :  a  coach  and  six  might  easily  drive  up  it.^ 
It  was  anciently  lighted  by  spiragli — vent-holes 
— at  the  top.  It  continues  to  wind  upwards, 
making  the  internal  circle  of  the  building,  until 
it  is  arrested  by  a  modern  staircase,  which  in 
its  course  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  fort, 
fell  in  with  the  ancient  passage,  and  pierced 
through  it  The  passage  thus  broken  in  upon 
was  walled  up  on  each  side  of  the  staircase. 
Beyond  this  staircase  the  ancient  passage  has  not 
been  explored,  on  account,  as  is  pretended,  of 
the  buildings  erected  over  it  The  same  stair- 
case pierces  also  through  the  room  in  which  the 
newly-discovered  passage  terminates. 

In  this  room,  which  is  large  and  lofty,  and 
which  was,  as  is  still  evident,  richly  ornamented, 
the  sarcophagi  of  the  Imperial  family  are  said  to 
have  been  placed.  In  it  was  found  a  porphyry 
urn,  which  Innocent  II.  transported  to  S.  J.  La- 
teran,  to  adorn  his  own  tomb.  Those  parts  of 
this  room — ^which  is,  it  seems,  in  the  very  center 
of  the  tower — ^that  are  not  occupied  by  the  stair- 
case that  traverses  it,  are  now  used  as  military 
dungeons ;  the  actual  floors  of  which  are  five  feet 
higher  than  the  ancient  pavement 
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The  present  appearance  of  the  Castle  S.  An-^ 
gelo  is  truly  barbarous.  A  fort  of  itself  is  a  fine 
object:  but  this  mixture  of  the  fort  and  the 
tomb  is  most  incongruous.  The  carps  de  garde 
at  the  foot  of  what  remains  of  the  tomb*— the 
modem  quarters  of  the  soldiers  erected  upon  it — 
and  the  Archangel  surmounting  the  whole  febric, 
which  is  encompassed  by  modern  fortifications—^ 
present  a  picture  of  the  different  stages  through 
which  Rome  has  passed,  from  the  time  when  it 
was  able  to  erect  such  a  monument,  until  the 
present  day,  when  he  who  has  possession  of  it 
sways  the  surrounding  city  and  state.     Adieu. 


LETTER  VIL 


RomCi  1th  January^  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


You  have  probably  heard  of  the  midnight 
mass,  which,  in  Catholic  countries,  is  usually 
celebrated  on  the  night  of  Christmas-Day.  This 
custom  I  had  often  heard  blamed,  as  giving  rise 
to  much  confusion  and  scandal  in  the  churches. 
Wishing  to  ascertain  whether  this  report  were 
true  or  not,  I  attended  on  the  25th  at  the  mid- 
night mass  performed  in  the  church  of  S.  Luigi 
de  Francesi.  It  was  full  of  people  of  all  classes; 
mass  was  sung  by  the  Abbe  Due  de  Rohan,  and 
the  greatest  order  and  decency  prevailed:  the 
assembly  behaved  full  as  devoutly  as  they  woidd 
have  done  had  the  hour  been  midday  instead  of 
midnight 
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On  the  morning  after,  I  was  at  the  church  of 
S.  M.  Maggiore,  to  see  exposed,  under  one  of 
the  altars,  what  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  crib  in 
which  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid.  A  crystal  case, 
ornamented  with  gold  too  closely  wrought  for 
any  thing  to  be  distinguishable  within,  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  For  the  identity  of  such 
relics  we  have  the  continued  belief  of  successive 
ages ;  these  ages  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  de- 
ceived ;  but  many  of  the  objects  exposed  to  theif 
veneration  may  also,  with  great  probability,  have 
been  preserved  by  tlie  primitive  christians  of 
Syria,  who  were  dportee  to  judge  of  their  merits, 
and  who  could  not  easily  be  imposed  upon. 
With  the  spread  of  the  christian  religion  these 
objects  were  transported  into  other  countries, 
and  received  on  the  evidence  of  the  faithful  of 
the  East.  When,  however,  there  is  any  reason- 
able cause  of  incredulity,  it  should  be  attended 
to  in  defiance  of  popular  belief.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  scala  santa — ^holy  staircase,  said  to 
be  the  same  that  our  Saviour  passed  over  in  the 
house  of  Pontius  Pilate.  But,  after  the  entire 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  after  a  plough 
had  passed  over  the  line  of  its  walls,  how  did  S. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  Constantine,   recognise 
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these  steps  ?  The  devout  ascend  them  on  their 
knees;*  and  many  English  Protestants  do  the 
same,  and  then  glory  in  the  feat  they  have 
performed.  It  happened  the  other  day,  that  two 
young  Englishmen  passed  before  the  place  at  the 
same  moment  when  an  old  man  and  woman  were 
kneeling  down  on  the  lowest  step :  they  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  Englishmen,  who  imme- 
diately laid  a  bet  on  the  two  performers ;  who, 
unconscious  of  the  importance  of  speed,  quietly 
ascended  the  staircase,  repeating  the  accustomed 
prayers.  The  wager  turned,  therefore,  on  which 
of  the  two  should  first  reach  the  top  of  the  steps. 
They — the  English — stood  below,  each  loudly 
exulting,  and  doubling  his  wager,  as  his  protege 
or  protegie  gained  the  advance.  It  is  by  these 
manners  that  the  English  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  every  country  they  visit :  there 
was  not,  I  believe,  in  Rome  a  single  Cardinal 
but  had  heard  of  this  wager ;  it  was  related  even 
to  the  Pope  himself;  for  when  it  had  been  told 
to  one,  it  was  naturally  repeated  as  a  further 
proof  of  the  insular  and  impertinent  spirit  of 
English  travellers.  These  English  have  lately 
run  in  great  numbers  to  witness  the  profesmm 
*  l^hej  descend  by  side  staircases. 
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of  various  young  women  on  their  enterii^  con-' 
vents.  The  «ght  is,  indeed,  interesting  and 
affecting,  and  the  pity  of  our  countrymen  ifi 
greatly  excited  on  seeing  the  hair  of  the  victim 
(as  they  term  her)  cut  off;  but  as  the  sacrifice  is 
at  present  voluntary, — ^the  abuses  which  existed 
in  this  matter  before  the  French  Revolution 
having  been  corrected, — ^the  compassion  of  the 
beholders  is,  probably,  uncalled  for.  In  France 
vows  are  made  for  a  limited  time  only;  and  if 
any  member  of  a  religious  order  chooses  to  break 
these  vows,  and  quit  his  convent,  the  affair  rests 
with  his  own  conscience,  as  the  government 
very  properly  declines  to  interfere. 

The  6th,  the  Epiphany,  was  a  feast  at  the 
Propaganda.  I  went,  in  the  morning,  to  the 
chapel  of  the  College.  On  entering,  I  was  at 
first  astonished  at  seeing  mass  performed  by  a 
black  priest — an  Ethiopian ;  but  I  soon  perceived 
an  Assyrian  priest,  an  Armenian  bishop,  and  an 
A]::abian  archbishop,  each  celebrating  the  sacri- 
fice in  the  dress,  language,  and  according  to  the 
rites  used  in  his  country.  For  ^^the  Church,  to 
^*  prevent  the  frequent  changes  to  which  the 
^'  modern  languages  are  subject,  allows  in  her 
'^  office  only  the  Chaldaic  or  modern  Hebrew> 
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<< which  is  the  ancient  sacred  language;  the 
''  Greek,  the  language  of  the  philosophers  and  all 
*^  the  Oriental  schools ;  Latin,  the  language  of 
*'  the  learned  in  the  West ;  and  the  Sclavonian." 
This  measure  you  Protestants  find  great  fault 
with;  and  would  wish  rather  that  the  office  had 
been  translated  into  the  dialect  of  erery  barba- 
rous horde  that  successively  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith ; 
and  that  a  committee  of  ^^  maestri  di  lingva^  — 
teachers  of  languages,^— bad  been  appointed  to 
vary  and  correct  the  newly  translated  prayers^ 
in  proportion  to  the  changes  and  ameliorations 
made  in  the  primitive  language  during  its  pro- 
gress and  gradual  refinement  into  polished 
Bohemian,  Moravian,  Polish,  Muscovian,  and 
half  a  dozen  others,  all  different  dialects  of  the 
Sclavonian  tongue.  But,  at  the  same  time 
that  you  blame  this  restriction  of  the  Catholic 
church,  you  yourselves  preach  to  the  Irish  in  a 
foreign,  an  unknown,  and  unintelligible  dialectt 
i^ainstthe  intolerance  of  the  Papists,  who  refuse 
to  pray  in  the  language  of  the  people. 

The  difierent  rites  and  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Propaganda  were,  however, 
more  impressive  than  any  thing  of  the  sort  I 
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ever  witnessed;  and  strikingly  liisplayed  the 
triumph  of  the  christian  religion ;  justifying  its 
appellation  of  Catholic,  by  recalling  one  of  the 
proofs  of  its  truth — a  proof,  or  at  least  a  strong 
ground  of  probability,  which  secondary  causes 
cannot  destroy. 

In  the  afternoon,  all  the  Ck>llege  was  assem* 
bled  together ;  and  one  student  of  each  country 
pronounced  his  translation,  into  his  own  language^ 
of  an  ode  suited  to  the  occasion ;  the  which  ode 
was  thus  repeated  in  twenty-six  different  dialects* 
Of  all  these  reciters,  a  fine  Irish  youth — ^for 
there  are  in  the  College  schools  of  Irish  and 
Scotch,  whom  the  party-spirited  policy  of  Eng- 
land banishes  from  their  country,  to  which  they 
are  afterwards  to  return  in  the  character  of 
missionaries — an  Irish  youth  seemed  the  most 
patriotic ;  for,  after  ending  his  declamation,  he 
sent  forth  a  shout  of  "  Erin  go  brah  /"  which 
drew  down  the  applause' — but  it  was  an  applause 
mingled  with  pity — of  the  assembly. 

It  is  curious  that  no  Protestant  English  were 
present  at  the  Propaganda,  either  in  the  chapel, 
or  at  the  recital  of  the  ode:  this  feast  is  not  yet 
known  amongst  them  as  a  sight.    Adieu. 


LETTER  VIIL 


18^  January^  1824* 


Ut  DEAR  FRIEND^ 


I  yesterday  visited  many  curious— but 
which  are  at  Rome  second-rate — antiquities.  My 
tour  commenced  with  the  church  of  S.  Anthony: 
it  was  the.^  of  that  saint.  As  I  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  the  church,  a  priest  appeared,  dressed 
in  a  gown  and  stole,  and  accompanied  by  a  clerk 
holding  a  vase  of  holy  water ;  he  pronounced  a 
few  prayers,  and  then  besprinkled  my  horses  ^th 
the  water :  he  performed  the  whole  ceremony 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  devotion.  '^  But," 
said  an  old  Scotch  General  to  me,  ^'what  a 
**  d— d  mummery  it  is  !  Why  they  drive  their 
'*  asses  and  pigs  to  be  blessed.'*     '  Well,  and 
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*  why  not  ?  You  yourself  think  it  rery  rigL 
^  and  proper  to  say  grace  over  a  good  ham,  whei 

*  you  sit  down  to  dinner ;  here  they  bless  th 
'  ham  when  alive.  What  is  the  difference  ' 
Au  restSj  this  same  custom  exists  in  some  part 
of  Auvergne  in  France. 

From  the  church  of  S.  Anthony,  I  drove  Xa 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  a  pieturesqw 
bride  ruin,  in  which  several  statues  have  beei 
found ;  but  which,  like  the  Amphitheatre  Cas 
trense,  the  Sette  Sale,  and  many  others  in  th( 
neighbourhood,  chiefly  owes  its  fame  to  its  titl< 
of  a  Roman  antiquity,  for  out  of  Rome  t)ies< 
remains  would  be  observed  by  antiquarians  only 
And  thi8  is  the  case  with  regard  to  most  of  ihe« 
minor  ruins,  which  are  indebted  for  their  pre- 
s^rvaticm  to  the  cement  that  unites  the  bricks 
and  for  want  of  the  which  cement  the  mori 
massy  marble  edifices  Ue  crumbled  around  them 
Beyond  the  Forum,  all  ancient  remains  are,  how- 
ever, of  brick ;  and  from  the  portico  of  S.  Johi 
Lateran  there  is  seen  a  most  picturesque  assem 
blage  of  walls,  pjrramids,  and  aqueducts,  sur 
mounted  by  the  beautiful  hills  of  Tivoli. 

Near  the  fine  ivy-grown  tower  of  Cecilia  Me- 
tella— the  "  lady  of  the  dead"---workmen  were 
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carrying  aa  excavatioBfl)  imd  had  uncorered  a 
part  of  the  Bcareely  boned  Via  Appia.  On  «ach 
side  of  this  road  are  masses  of  brick^  the  remains 
of  ancient  tombs ;  the  number  ot  diese  increases 
after  the  tower  of  Cecilia  MeteUa,  and  the  Via 
Appia  at  lengtSi  loses  itself  in  a  fiurm  of  Torionia, 
called  ^  Roma  Veochia,"  from  the  great  num- 
ber <tf  ruined  heaps  with  which  it  is  covered. 
The  view  from  hence  is  most  remarkable.  The 
eye  broods  on  the  dreary  expanse  o£  Campania, 
on  which  neither  man  nor  beast  is  seen  to  move; 
on  which  not  even  the  smallest  bush  rises  to 
break  the  long  stretch  of  aqueducts,  which  might 
be  fimcied  to  be  the  bridges  across  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  and  its  environs  had  passed 
fran  their  pestilential  country  to  the  inviting 
and  fertile  hiUs  of  Tivoli.  The  contrast  be- 
tween these  hills  and  the  wide  and  dismal  extent 
of  comparative  plain  fa,  in  fact,  most  striking. 

I  wished  to  return  by  a  different  road,  but 
none  presented,  itself:  I  therefore  turned  off 
from  the  Appian,  and  drove  at  random  over  the 
country  on  myiight,  until  I  feU  in  with  a  wheel- 
track  which  brought  me  back  to  Rome ! 

The  Campania  around  Rome  was  formerly  in- 
fested by  foxes;  whose  merit  the  Romans  were, 
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bowever,  unacquainted  with.  Not  so  Lord 
I  am  told  that  his  Lordship  brought  hithera 
pack  of  fox-hounds,  but  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sport  by  the  imbecility  of  the  Campanian 
foxes;  who,  surprised  and  astonished  at  the 
unusual  hue  and  cry,  came  out  of  their  holes  to 
gaze,  in  the  character  of  uninterested  specta* 
tors,  on  the  horses,  hounds,  and  English  hunters. 
Their  inexperience  and  curiosity  were  the  causes 
of  their  premature  destruction,  and  of  the  total 
extinction  of  their  race. 

I  next  went  to  the  ruined  Baths  of  Titus,  and 
descried,  by  the  help  of  smoking  torches,  the 
well-preserved  and  bright  colours  of  the  paint- 
ings on  the  ceilings;  but  which  are  very  little 
superior  to  those  of  the  same  sort  on  the  plafonds 
of  modem  rooms. 

The  marble  pillars  of  these  batjis  are  well 
employed  in  the  neat  church  of  $.  Peter  in 
vinculo.  In  this  church  is  the  tomb  of  Giulio 
II.  ornamented  by  the  famous  statue  of  Moses, 
commonly  considered  as  the  chef  iFifBUvre  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  of  modern  sculpture.  In  my 
opinion,  however,  the  stunted  young  bullock's 
horns,  which  grow  out  of  its  forehead,  are  very 
unlike  rays  of  light :   the  countenance  is  cer-^ 
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tainly  very  fierce,  but  the  why  or  the  wherefore 
is  not  so  plainly  expressed.  The  left  arm  is  too 
longy  the  right  leg  too  big,  and  the  drapery 
heavy :  the  rest  of  the  composition  is  fine,  except 
the  prebendary-seat  in  which  it  is  eiumped  up, 
and  the  long  flowing,  rolling  beard,  which  Fea 
allows  to  be  out  of  proportion,  and  to  give 
**  aOa  statua  Porta  di  un  firnne — the  appearance 
**  of  a  river  god."  The  sculpture  is  best  charac- 
terized by  the  following  anecdote.  An  English 
amateur  told  me  that  he  had  taken  his  newly- 
arrived  firiend  to  see  this  renowned  statue ;  that 
his  companion  had  looked  at  it  very  attentively 
for  a  long  time,  after  which  he  had  turned  round 
to  his  conductor,  exclaiming,  ''  How  horrible !'' 
^  Why?  says  the  other,  *  what  do  you  suppose 
*  it  to  represent?  **  What?  why  the  Devily  to 
*^  be  sure,"  replied  the  uninitiated  stranger. 
Such  is  the  sensation  produced  by  the  first  sight 
^  this  statue;  and  I  might  put  it  to  the  candour 
of  any  admirer  of  M.  Angelo,  well  acquainted 
widi  this  comporition,  if  it  is  not  an  exact  imi- 
tation, ia  marble,  of  the  description  given  by 
Tasso  of  the  <<  emperor  of  the  kingdom  of 
<^  darkness ;"  whom,  though  a  christian  devil,— 
one  at  least  created  in  the  time  of  Christianity, 
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by  a  christian  poety<^lie  ennobles  with  ihe  pagan 
name  of  Pluto.  After  alluding  to  the  rarious 
forms  of  the  different  gods  of  hell,  and  to  the 
^^  immense  tail  wkich,  from,  behindf  winds  round 
^^  each,  and  like  a  whip  cvrk  itself  vp,  and  again 
^^  unknots  itselfj**  the  Italian /9oef  proceeds  to  de- 
tail, more  minutely,  the  principal  personage : 

**  Siede  Platen  nel  mez^o^  e  con  la  destra 

**  Sostien  lo  sceltro  mvido,  e  pesante. 

^  N^  tanto  scog-lio  in  mar,  n^  rape  alpestra, 
Nd  pur  Calpe  s'innalza  e'l  magno  Adante, 
Ch'anzi  lai  npn  paresse  on  picciol  ooUe ; 

*^  Si  la  gran  fronte,  e  le  gran  coma  estolle. 

^  Orrida  maest^  nel  fero  aspetto 
*^  Terrore  accresce,  e  piu  saperbo  il  rende ; 
*^  RosMggian  gli  occhi,  e  di  reneno  infetto, 
'^  Come  mfaosta  cometa  il  goardo  eplende : 
'^  or  inrolre  ilmento  e  sull'  irsuto  petto 
*'  Ispida  e  folta  la  gran  barba  scende."* 

*  Genisalemme  Liberata,  cant  iv.  6.  *'  Pluto  sits  in  the 
*^  midst ;  and  with  his  right  hand  sustdns  his  rough  and 
^' weighty  sceptre*  Nor  is  there  anj  rock  in  the  sea,  nor 
*'  Alpine  mountain,  nor  towering  Calpe,  not  great  Atlas,  timt 
"  before  him  would  not  appear  as  a  little  hill ;  so  high  does  he 
'^  raise  his  great  forehead,  and  his  great  horns.  The  horrid 
'*  majestj  of  his  fierce  aspect  increases  terror,  and  renders  his 
(*  appearance  more  proud ;  his  eyes  redden,  and  his  look,  in- 
'*  fected  with  poison,  shines  like  an  inauspicious  comet,  A 
**  rough  and  ^ck  beard  surrounds  his  chin,  and  descends  «a 
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I  was  so  struck  with  the  exactness  of  the  like* 
ness,  that  I  am  unable  to  restarain  myself  from 
trajmcribing  the  lines  to  you* 

But  as  I  am  now  speaking  on  sculpture,  how 
can  I  sufficiently  praise  some  specimens  pre* 
served  in  one  room  of  the  Capitol  ? 

^  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie : 
**  He  leans  apon  his  hand  his  nianly  brow, 
^  Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
*^  And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  loir*- 
*^  And  through  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
*'  From  the  red  gash,  (all  heaYy,  one  by  one, 
'^  Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
**  The  arena  swims  aronnd  him.    He  is  gone, 
**  Ere  the  inhuman  shout  which  hail'd  the  wretch 
"  who  won. 


''  He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  mit.    His  eyes 
*'  Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  fiur  away. 
'*  He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize  ; 
**  But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
^  There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play ; 
^  There  was  their  Dacian  mother— -he,  their  ure^ 
*'  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
'^  All  this  rnshed  with  his  blood.    ShaJl  he  expire, 
And  unayeng'd  ?    Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your  ire.' 


These  are  long  extracts ;  but  having  brought 

c<  hit  rugged  breast."     How  few«of  the  pmnHngt  eren  of  Mi- 
i\  Angelo  but  axe  in  the  same  outrsgeous,  unnatural  style ! 
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verses  to  bear  against  one  Bcolptaref  I  bring  a 
po^  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  another,  and  to  put 
into  it  sentiments  which  every  beholder  who  ia 
acquainted  with  Byron's  description  must  dis- 
cover it  to  express,  and  express  so  clearly,  that 
-—even  on  the  very  site  of  the  destroyed  and 
crumbled  Capitol — ^he  cannot  do^otherwise  than 
invoke,  with  the  poet,  the  just  anger  of  the 
Goths;  and,  joining  his  soul  to  that  of  the  ex- 
piring  barbarian  before  bin.,  pray  for  revenge 
on  a  people  who  could  thus  reject  and  sport 
with  the  rights  and  sentiments  of  human  nature. 
After  such  strains  as  those  I  have  quoted  have 
consecrated  this  statue  as  that  of  a  barbarian 
gladiator,  who  would  wish  to  believe— on  the 
strongest  assertions  of  antiquarians — ^that  it  re- 
presents a  dying  soldier,  even  were  that  soldier 
a  citizen  of  Sparta?* 

In  this  room  of  the  Capitol  are,  amongst 
others  of  great  merit,  the  Faun — called  of 
Praxiteles — the  Juno,  the  Antinous,  and  the 
Venus — ^which  last  is,  however,  too  near  the 
Venus  of  Medicis.  The  limits  of  Italy  cannot 
contain  two  Venuses,  when  that  of  Florence  is 
one  of  them. 

•  Se#  Fea*s  Guide. 
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No  rtiSLti  endowed  with  the  least  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm can  see  with  indifference  the  injuries 
inflicted,  by  modem  Rome,  on  the  remains  of 
the  *^  venerable  city  :*'  but  the  new  building  of 
the  Campidoglio  gives  a  deeper  wound,  and 
causes  a  more  complicated  regret.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  sight  only  of  the 
gfound  that  had  been  once  covered  with  the 
ancient  Capitol,  could  not  fail  to  inspire  some 
grand  idea,  some  conception  worthy  of  the 
spot,  to  the  architect,  charged  to  cover  it  with  a 
stately  edifice :  or  that  the  man  whose  soul  was 
incapable  of  being  roused  to  the  creation  of  a 
second  Capitol,  would  have  retreated  from  the 
undertaking,  nor  have  braved  the  reproaches  of 
posterityt  or  the  more  impressive  silence  of  anti- 
quity, which,  from  the  neighbouring  columns  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  seems  to  arraign  his  stupid 
presumption.  But  such  motives  did  not  influence 
the  conduct  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  who,  on 
beholding  the  gingerbread  building  he  has 
reared  on  this  spot,  does  not  regret  that  it  is  not 
rather  covered  by  the  scattered  stones  of  the 
£adlen  Capitol,  or — as  the  neighbouring  Tar- 
peian  rock— by  the  humble  dwellings  that  had 
arisen  from  amongst  its  ruins,  and  which  insulted 
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it  less  than  this  Campidoglio  ?  The  exact  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  iS|  however, 
occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  CoeK,  and  by  the 
convent  of  Capucius — ^the  most  humble  of  reli- 
gious orders ;  what  a  coincidence  !  Yet  this 
church  is  generally  shut,  and  its  Franciscan  oc- 
cupiers have  not  the  charity  to  open  it  to 
strangers  :  I  once  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
requested  a  Capucin  monk  to  let  me  in.  *^  The 
"  church  is  shut,"  was  the  reply.  *  It  is  precisely 
^  for  that  reason  that  I  request  you  to  open  it.' 
"  Non  sipuo — ^it  can't  be,"  was  again  answered 
The  collection  of  paintings  at  the  Campidoglio 
is  not  extensive ;  and  of  these,  few  are  of  the 
^ first  merit;  for,  after  seeing  all  the  pictures  in 
Italy,  one  cannot  £Bdl  to  grow  rather  sparing — 
perhaps  too  much  so— of  admiration.  The 
statues  are  numerous,  and  the  proportion  of 
good  sculpture  is  greater  here  than  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Vatican.  As  to  those  of  this  latter 
museum,  they  occupy  a  great  number  of  rooms, 
and  are  stretched  through  galleries  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  long :  all  cannot  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  first  merit :  the  mutilated 
state  and  barbarous  sculpture  of  many  of  them 
might  be  fancied  to  constitute  their  droit  (TeiUrSe 
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into  this  collection.  In  the  centre  of  this  museum 
of  the  Vatican,  is  an  open  square  court  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico ;  the  four  comers  of  this 
portico  are  partitioned  off,  and  form  four  very 
small  triangular  cabinets.  And  these  cabinets 
have  been  chosen  and  set  apart  for  the  few  most 
celebrated  statues,  which  have  survived  the  ruin 
of  the  art  that  created  them,  and  of  the  world 
that  admired  them,  to  be  placed  herty  on  pedes* 
tals  too  close  to  the  wall  for  their  backs  to  be 
visible ;  to  be  supported,  most  imnecessarily,  by 
bars  of  iron  fixed  in  their  spines ;  to  be  broken — 
after  making,  without  detriment^  the  journey  to 
Paris  and  back  again — ^to  be  broken  and  muti- 
lated by  the  stupidity  or  jealousy  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  fix  them  in  these  awkward,  dark 
cabinets !  And  this  is  the  lot  of  the  Lfaocoon, 
the  Apollo,  and  the  Antinous— or  rather  Mer- 
cury I  And  it  is  for  thU  that  these  lawful  con- 
quests have  been  torn  from  a  people  capable  of 
appreciating  them,  and  are  restored  to  the  walls 
of  an  indolent,  careless  race,  to  be  visited  only 
by  a  few  artists,  and  by  the  crowds  of  rambling 
English,  who  wander  to  the  end  of  Italy  to 
find  what  they  might  otherwise  have  enjoyed  at 
a  few  stages  from  their  own  country, 
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In  this  museum  are  a  few  famous  paintiiigs,  in 
which  heaven  and  earth  are  brought  togethei* 
according  to  the  custom  of  Italian  artists:  I 
am  now  so  used  to  this  custom,  that  all  pictures^ 
which  represent  human  scenes  aud  humah 
actions  solely,  appear  to  me  as  unnatural  as  would 
servants  waiting  at  dinner  without  any  company 
at  the  table.  But  in  all  these  paintings  the 
earthly  part  is  the  finest;  for  painters  can 'best 
"  render  that  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted. 
1^  the  Transfiguration  this  rule  is  howevei" 
reversed,  and  the  heavenly  partis  fiu:  superior  to 
the  earthly  portion. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  many  of  the  frescos 
in  the  chambers  of  Raphael  should  be  painted  in 
situations  so  inconvenient  as  sometimes  to  rende 
them  scarcely  visible.  Thus,  in  the  Delivery  of 
S.  Peter,  the  four  different  sorts  of  light  are 
entirely  overcome  by  the  light  from  the  window 
around  which  they  are  painted.,  ^^None  but 
^'  childreiij"  said  Michael  Angelo,  '^  should  paint 
**  on  canvass ;  men  should  paint  a  fresco  only." 
This  rule  might  be  adapted  to  M.  Angelo; 
whose  figures,  distorted  by  theit  swollen  muscles, 
s^pear,  no  doubt,  to  more  advantage,  when  seen 
at  the  distance  to  which  they  are  thrown  by 
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heing  represented  on  walls.  But  this  notion 
would  ill  suit  an  artist  like  Raphael ;  whose 
greatest  charm  consists  in  the  softness  of  his 
expressions,  and  the  fine  contours  of  his  figures. 
Raphael  was  apparently  convinced  of  this,  wbsn, 
intending  to  paint  the  fomous  Battle  of  Constan- 
tine,  he  had,  by  a  previous  preparation,  rendered 
the  wall  fit  to  receive  oil  colours*  The  com- 
pletion of  this  project  was  prevented  by  his 
death ;  and  Ghiilio  Romano,  who  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him^  destroyed  his  preparation,  and 
finished  the  battle  a  fremso.  This  painting  is 
iiowone  of  the  finest  in  the  collection;  what, 
then,  would  it  have  been,  if  terminated  in  oils 
by  Raphael?         r 

The  inconvenient  height  of  die  ceiling-— or, 
perhaps,  my  want  of  taste— -disg^ted  me  with 
the  much^admired  <<  Loggie  di  UaJfatU  /'*  \  did 
not  make  the  entire  tour  of  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  admission  into  the 
Library  of  the  Vatican ;  it  is,  J  believe,  open  on 
all  da}*s,  not  festivals,  on  whidi  the  Museum  is 
closed.  It  is  to  be  preswnedj  that  there  are 
hociss  in  the  wooden  wardrobes  by  which  the 

*  The  paintiogB  in  tSueae  "Loggie**  repres^t  <Uff(^reiit  f9»^ 
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sides  of  the  rooms  are  lined ;  but  these  ward-r 
robes  are  not  opened  without  a  special  order ; 
and  as  there  is  no  door-keeper,  none  can  enter 
the  library,  when  the  librarian  happens  to  be 
making  the  tour,  and  out  of  hearing  of  the 
knocker^ 

,  It  is  currently  reported,  that  all  the  curiositiesf 
of  Rome  are  to  be  shut  up,  and  opened  to  those 
only  who  will  pay  for  seeing  them«  It  is  almost 
to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be  the  case;  for  some 
attention  will  then  be  shewn  to  those  who  visit 
them,  and  those  visits  may  be  made  more  at  the 
convenience  of  the  payers.  At  present  the 
Museums  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol,  though 
three  miles  distant  from  each  other,  are  both 
open  to  the  public,  for  the  same  four  hours,  on 
the  same  two  days  of  the  week.  It  is  certain, 
that,  with  good  horses  to  take  him  from  one  to 
the  other,  a  good  walker — ^for  he  must  also  walk 
fast  roimd  the  Museums — may  get  over  them 
both  in  the  time  allowed;  but,  as  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  a  person — a  lady  for  example — ^may  be 
fatigued  by  the  race,  chairs  or  benches,  on  which 
the  wearied  visiter  might  repose,  ought  to  be 
found  in  the  galleries.  In  neither  of  the  Mu- 
seums is  this  convenience  to  be  met  with. 
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It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to 
describe  the  collections  of  paintings  assembled  in 
many  of  the  private  Roman  palaces.  I  shall 
only  mention  to  you  the  pavilion  of  the  Palazzo 
Rospigliosi,  on  the  Quirinal;  in  which  are  a 
few  as  fine  or  finer  paintings  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  pubUc  or  private  gallery  in 
Italy.  First,  is  the  famous  Aurora  of  Guido, 
painted  a  fresco  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the 
rooms:  it  is  imfortunate  that  it  should  be  a 
fresco.  In  another  room  is  a  large  and  sur- 
prising picture  of  Ludovico  Caracci^  represent- 
ing Samson's  destruction  of  the  Temple  of 
Dagon;  and  in  a  third  apartment  is  a  beautiful 
Andromache  of  Guido,  who  has  treated  the  sub- 
ject with  the  delicacy  and  expression  so  peculiar 
to  himself.  It  is  this  expression,  this  sensibility^ 
this  soul  that  he  throws  upon  his  canvass,  that 
make  the  captivating  spell  of  Guido  RenI ;  and 
it  is  this  simplicity  of  colouring,  that  points  out 
his  first  manner*  for  particular  admiration.  All 
painters  load  their  figures  with  deeper  masses  of 
shade  and  stronger  colouring  than  are  to  be  found 

*  Guido,  Raphael,  and  many  other  artists,  have  had  tliree 
differeiit  manners  of  painting :  Guido  changed,  in  my  judgment, 
for  the  worse. 
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in  nature.  Guldo  alone  has  taken  nature  for  his 
model,  and,  in  his  first  manner,  has  succeeded  in 
imitating  it ;  and  if  nature  has  ever  been  sur* 
passed,  it  is  by  Guido.  Such,  at  least,  is  my 
opinion ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  galleries 
I  shall  hereafter  visit  will  confirm  me  in  it 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  profess  my  admira 
tion  of  the  works  of  Thorwaldsen,]  the  prince  of 
modern  sculpture,  now  that  Rome  and  the  world 
has  lost  his  rival,  Canova.  What  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  more  poetical  than  Thorwaldsen's 
bas-relie&  of  Day  and  Night  ?  His  other  pieces 
seem  executed  with  more  ease  than  those  of 
Canova ;  whose  attelier  is  still  carried  on  by  his 
brother,  who  works  after  his  plaster  forms.  In 
the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen  I  asked  a  workman  if 
his  master  had  ever  touched  the  statue  to  which 
he  was  giving  the  last  stroke :  ^'  he  thought  he 
^'  had  not  even  seen  it."  And,  in  fact,  any  one 
with  a  compass  can  take  an  exact  copy  of  a 
plaster  model  prepared  by  the  artist. 

There  are  besides  at  Rome  several  English 
sculptors,  who  support  the  rising  honour  of 
their  country. 


LETTER  IX. 


Bome^  Jcamanry  20,  1824, 


MY  DEAR   FRIEND, 


I  am  just  returned  from  visiting  other 
antiquities,  and  other  galleries  of  paintings. 
All  were  worth  seeing;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
am  tired  of  this  sort  of  occupation.  Excepting 
a  few  of  the  principal  monuments,  the  other  re* 
mains  of  ancient  Rome  present  little  interest. 
Let  antiquaries  admire,  study,  and  explaiiv  each 
remnant :  I  am  unable  to  confine  myself  in  this 
manner;  to  embarrass  my  mind  with  details, 
the  which  always  lessen  whatever  is,  in  itself, 
really  grand.  I  can  look  only  at  the  whole,  at 
the  ensembk;  and  what  an  ensemble  !  Here, 
then,  stood  Rome ;  here,  on  this  ground !   This 
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then  is  the  spot  on  which  my  thoughts  had  been 
so  long  riveted,  that  had  so  long  attracted  my 
desires !  And  now  that  they  are  accomplished, 
what  do  I  find?  a  wilderness?  No :  that  were 
preferable  to  the  crowds  and  cares  that  have 
again  risen  from  this  consecrated  soil.  A  desert 
were  more  congenial  to  my  imagination,  than 
the  life  that  covers  this  grand  wreck.  Set  aside 
the  modem  town,  and  suppose,  only  for  an  in- 
stant, the  Pantheon,  tlie  Forum,  and  the  Coli- 
seum, to  be  standing  alone ;  to  be  towering  in 
solitary  grandeur,  like  the  temples  of  Paestum» 
Suppose  them  surrounded  with  the  minor,  but, 
nevertheless,  giant  limbs  that  still  remain  of 
the  capital  of  the  world;  suppose  these  dimi- 
nishing, as  they  depart  from  the  center,  and 
finally  losing  themselves  in  a  sublime  and  unin- 
terrupted desolation.  Suppose  yourself  goin^ 
over  this  scene,  examining' — no,  not  examining 
its  details — but  wrapt  in  the  undivided  contem- 
plation of  the  grand  total,  of  the  grand  ruin 
before  you.  And  then  conceive  this  landscape 
again  peopled  with  a  new  succession  of  beings ; 
with  a  new  succession  of  passions  and  miseries; 
with  a  new  succession  of  vanities  and  dea^is. 
Conceive  a  new  race,  unheedful  of  the  lesson 
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before  them,  suffering  and  rejoicing  among  the 
ruins  that  surround  them ;  ignorant  or  careless 
of  the  ages  that  have  illustrated  the  land  they 
dwell  upon ;  and  given  up  to  petty  cares,  jea- 
lousies, and  egotism,  unchecked  by  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  the  still  surviving  Pantheon !  Well, 
and  what  then?  Such  is  the  lot  of  human 
nature.  Such  passions  governed  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  such  will  govern  future  gene- 
rations. The  present  is  not  different  from  the 
past,  and  the  future  will  not  be  different  from 
the  present 

Such  are  the  reflections  that  must  press  upon 
the  mind  of  the  stranger,  who,  visiting  in  suc- 
cession, every  fragment  of  antiquity,  turns  away 
discontented  with  every  object  that  successively 
strikes  him,  as  inferior  to  the  pictures  of  his 
imagination,  as  unworthy  of  the  city  of  which 
it  is  a  relic.  He  takes  refrige  in  the  modern 
museums :  he  admires  the  chefs  (Pceuvre  of  an 
art  that  more  modem  taste  had  perfected.  But 
where  are  those  who  inhabit  these  long  dreary 
f[;alleries?  where  are  those  who  appreciate  the 
^^nders  they  contain  ?  Why  does  solitude  pre- 
vail here,  where  every  thing  speaks  of  life  and 
animatioii;.  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  noise 
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and  bustle  surround  the  monuments  whose  every 
stone  invites  to  reflection  and  meditation? — 
Disturbed  and  distressed,  he  gradually  surveys 
all  as  a  matter  of  course;  sees  all  in  its  true 
light ;  admires  what  is  worthy  of  admiration ; 
throws  far  from  him  all  enthusiasm,  all  former 
exalted  expectations;  beholds  an  uninterested 
rpman  wall  with  nearly  the  same  eyes  as  those 
with  which  he  would  look  on  it  if  raised  by 
modem  hands,  and  even  so  far  forgets  himself— 
as  to  write  Roman  with  a  Uttle  r! 

m 

To  this  state  I  am,  as  you  perceive,  already 
arrived. 


LETTER  X. 


Eomcy  February  5,  1824* 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Have  late  tourists  given  descriptions  of 
the  Carnival  at  Rome  ?  I  am,  from  the  reasons 
I  have  already  mentioned,  miable  to  answer  to 
myself  this  question ;  and  shall,  therefore,  send 
you  a  short  account  of  this  gay  season.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  first  of  the  sort  I  had  wit- 
nessed :  walking,  two  years  before,  on  the  ter- 
race of  Nice,  to  view  the  ugly,  ill-6us6uned 
masks  below,  I  heard  an  Irish  lady  ask  the 
person  she  was  walkiqg  with,  ^^  Don't  you  think 
**  they  are  the  greatest  fools  on  earth  ?'  **  Why, 
^*  Madam,''  replied  the  gentleman  she  addressed, 
^  I  was  going  to  make  a  very  unpofite  speech. 


no 

*^  but  what  do  you  think  of  lis  who  are  lookii^ 
"  at  them  ?'  Though  perfectly  agreeing  with 
the  opinion  of  this  cavalier,  I  have  again  been 
a  spectator  of  some  of  these  rejoicings,  and  wish 
to  make  you  participate  in  the  ennui  they  cause; 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  descend  to  the 
festivities  of  masquerading  to  be  convinced  that 
man  is  more  to  be  pitied  in  his  pleasures  than 
in  his  misfortunes,  according  to  the  sentiment 
of  Pascal. 

The.  space  of  time  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Carnival  is  included  between  the  6th  of 
January — the  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth 
Night — and  Ash  Wednesday,  the  first  day  of 
Lent  But  the  masquerading,  and  other  public 
amusements  of  the  people,  do  not  commence 
till  a  few  days  before  Shrove  Tuesday.  At 
Rome  the  scene  of  these  follies  is  the  Corso, — 
the  rendezvous  of  all  the  world,  masked  or  un- 
masked, in  carriages  or  on  foot.  On  one  of 
the  days  of  last  week  I  proceeded  to  the  Piazza 
del  Popoloj  and  took  my  place  in  the  file  of 
carriages.  Two  hours  after  I  had  nearly  reached 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia  at  the  other  end  of  the 
ugly,  ill-built  street  of  the  Corso,  a  distance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.    The  pleasures  of  this 
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drive  were  derived  from  the  crowds  of  people 
who,  disguised  in  various  manners,  paraded  up 
and  down  the  street ;  for  the  most  part  in  perfect 
silence,  and  none  of  them  in  the  least  endeavour- 
ing to  support  the  character  proper  to  their  garb. 
Boys  ran  through  the  crowd  and  offered  for 
sale  large  papers  of  bonbons — sugar-plums — 
made  of  sweetened  lime :  all  actots  in  the  scene 
bought  of  these  bonbons^  and  threw  them,  with 
greater  or  less  force,  at  their  passing  friends 
and  acquaintance.  As  these  sugar-plums  are 
not  small,  and  as  furious  battles — ^in  which  they 
replace  other  shot — are  often  carried  on,  parti- 
cularly by  the  English,  eyes  are  sometimes 
knocked  out,  and  less  material  damage  is  often 
given  and  received.  In  the  mean  time  childreiii 
run  between  the  wheels  of  the  carriages,  and. 
the  feet  of  the  horses,  and  collect  into  other 
papers  the  bonbons  that  whiten  and  conceal  the 
pavement  But  it  is  a  positive  fact,  that,  with- 
out the  English* — ^who  are,  by  most  foreigners, 
thought  to  be  so  grave,  so  serious,  and  so* 
thotts^htful — this  bonbon  pelting  would,  long 
since,  have  been  discontinued:  the  Romans^ 
patronize  it  but  little,  while  the  English  carry 
it  9%  with  all  the  fury  and  boisterousQes»  of 
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school-boySi    to  the  very  great  annoyance  of 
most  of  the  Italians. 

Meanwhile  I  had,  as  I  have  said,  almost 
attained  the  Piazza  di  Venezia:  the  cannon  of 
S.  Angelo  resounded;  all  understood  the  signal; 
and  when,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  a  second 
gun  was  fired,  the  crowds  settled  themselves  on 
chairs  or  benches  raised  along  the  sides  of  the 
Corso;  and  the  carriages  turned  down  the 
nearest  by-lanes,  and  reached,  by  different  paths, 
the  houses,  from  the  windows  of  which  they — 
that  is,  those  they  contained — intended  to  view 
the  remaining  sport  Amongst  the  carriages  I 
had  observed  the  state  coach  of  the  senator, 
Principe  A.,  and  that  of  Cardinal  V.,  the  only 
Cardinal  present,  one  of  the  two  Cardinal- 
deacons  who,  despised  and  laughed  at  by  the 
Romans,  are  seen  in  every  society  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  are,  by  them,  readily  but  unjustly  re- 
ceived as  samples  of  all  the  sacred  college. 

After  a  large  body  of  troops,  preceded  by  a 
good  band,  had  past  down  the  Corso,  had  cleared 
away  the  remaining  masks,  and  had  placed  sen- 
tinels on  each  side  of  it,  twelve  or  fourteen 
small,  ugly  hore(es  gallopped  past  the  window  at 
which  I  wa& placed:  as  they  proceeded  along> 
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the  croW  shouted,  and,  together  with  the  spurs, 
petards,  and  other  ingenious  and  barbarous  con- 
trivances,—deseribedi  I  believe,  by  Brydone,  in 
his  relation  of  the  Sicilian  horse-race — surged 
them  on  to  the  goal,  and  deterred  them  from 
attempting  to  bolt  down  the  ciide  streets.  Im~ 
mediately  after  they  had  passed,  the  ranks  of 
people  closed  over  the  paved  race-ground ;  but 
a  few  seconds  after,  they  again  opened,  on  per- 
ceiving the  gradual  approach  of  another  race- 
horsey  which  was  proceeding  more  leisurely  and 
quietly  down  the  Corso. 

Amongst  all  these  details  I  have  forgotten  to 
mention  that  none  of  the  horses  carried  riders; 
a  particular  wliich,  from  custom,  and  from  having 
never  witnessed  any  races  d  FAnglaise^  I  beheld 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

A  few  days  after,  having  previously  taken  my 
share  of  the  amusements  of  the  G)rso,  I  hired  a 
seat  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  from  which  I 
might  see  the  horses  start.  Board  partitions 
were  placed  to  keep  apart  the  more  furious ;  and 
a  cord,  behind  which  they  were  to  stand,  was 
drawn,  at  breast  height,  across  the  street  Thir- 
teen were  brought  forth  ready  garnished — with 
spurs,  &C. — and  an  indescribable  scene  of  con- 
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fusion  ensued.  The  plunging  and  kicking  of 
the  horses,  and  the  shouts  of  the  grooms  who 
swung  at  their  necks,  continued  till,  at  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  the  cord  fell,  and  they  all  set  off 
more  reg^arly  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 
Some  minutes  after,  a  rocket  arose  from  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  a  cannon  from  S.  An- 
gelo  answered  it ;  thus  proclaiming  when,  and 
by  which  of  the  animals,  the  race  had  been  won. 

Before  the  races,  but  after  the  clearing  away 
of  the*  crowd,  the  French  Ambassador  paraded 
the  Corso  in  his  state  carriages ;  a  privilege,  the 
exercise  of  which  he  ought  to  have  enjoyed  on 
Jeudi  GraSf  but  which,  on  account  of  the  rain, 
had  been^  deferred  tiU  the  Saturday  following, 
for  on  Friday  no  masquerading  was  allowed ;  as, 
at  Rome,  that  day  of  the  week  is  kept  in  the 
same  manner  as  Sundays  are  said  to  be  observed 
in  England.  No  masks  are  seen,  no  theatres  or 
balls  are  held  on  Fridays. 

On  every  other  day  the  sort  of  amusement  I 
have  described  was  regularly  repeated;  but  all 
was  finished  and  quiet  at  six  o'clock.  On  Mardi 
GraSj  however, — the  last  day  of  the  Carnival, — 
the  sport  was  protracted  until  eight  in  the  even^ 
ing.     In  then  consisted  in  the  illumination  of 
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the  vindows  on  tbe  Corso)  and  in  die  assem- 
bling  of  the  people  in  that  street :  each  person 
{M)re  in  his  hand  a  lighted  taper,  and  each  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  those  of  his  play-fellows. 
This  fun  occasioned,  however,  one  or  two  very 
ridiculous  and  innocent^  at  least  in  their  conse- 
quences, duels  between  foreigners,  who  did  not 
understand  the  joke. 

Such  are  the  poptdar  amusements  of  Carnival ; 
for  the  gem  comnie  U  favt — an  epithet  now  re~ 
established  in  French  phraseology,  and  which, 
taken  in  its  literal  meaning  as  the  coinoLmence- 
ment  of  a  designation,  the  remainder  of  which 
js  suppressed  as  unnecessary,  might  be  heard 
with  indifference  by  the  most  democratic  ears,— ^ 
for  the  gens  comme  il  favt  pour  ces  choses  Id 
there  were  given  a  few  masked  balls,  in  which 
scarcely  any  characters  were  supported ;  most  of 
the  ladies  going  in  fancy  dresses,  and  men  in 
dominos,  which  they  immediately  laid  aside. 
Other  evening  parties  were  numerous  and  well 
attended.  But  all  such^l^  are  now  at  an  end  ; 
the  ^  magician  has  put  on  our  foreheads  the  mar- 
**  vellous  dust,  and  has  pronounced  over  us  the 
**  magical  words,"  which  have  put  to  flight  the 
illusions  of  Carnival,  and  made  us  consent 
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*'  To  lire  for  forty  days  on  ill-drest  fisheSt 
**  Because  we  have  no  sauoes  to  our  stews." 

The  last  line  does  not,  however,  apply;  as 
English  fishnsauces  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
Italian  capital  And  as  meat  is  allowed  by  all 
Cures,  to  whom  a  certificate  of  ill  health,  signed 
by  a  physician,  is  presented,  the  facility  of  oIh 
taining  such  permissions  maybe  imagined;  as, 
also,  the  facility  with  which  they  are  abused. 

All  the  English  travellers  are  now  preparing 
to  depart  for  Naples,  to  pass  there  the  time  of 

Lent :  and  the  Romans  'are  unable  to  conceal 

• 

the  joy  they  feel  at  their  departure.  This  sen- 
timent is  curious ;  but  I  have  perceived  the  same 
to  be  prevalent  in  every  part  of  Italy.    Adieu; 


LETTER  XL 


20th  Marchy  1824. 


My  dear  friend, 

As  I  was  returning  on  the  16th 
from  the  walk  on  Monte  Pincio,  I  perceived 
several  persons  running  towards  the  Porta  del 
Popolo;  those  I  interrogated  only  knew  that 
something  had  happened  in  that  direction — what 
they  were  unable  to  say.  An  hour  afterwards, 
as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  a  woman 
servant  entered^  apparently  horror  struck,  sa3ring 
that  an  English  young  lady  had  been  drowned 
in  the  Tiber;  that  it  was  not  yet  certain  who 
but  that  she  feared  it  was  ^^  la  Ilosina^  quella 
*^  bella,  bella,'*  whom  she  had  seen,  a  few  hours 
before,  mounting  her  horse  in  the  Piazza  di 
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Spagna.  Conceive  our  anxious  uncertainty! 
Though  not  personally  acquainted  with  Miss 

Rose  B "y  I  had,  in  every  assembly,  admired, 

in  common  with  all  Rome,  the  beauty  and  amia'- 
bility  of  this  bauton  de  rose — ^rose-budr— as  she 
was  universally  called  I  and  had  witnessed  proofs 
of  the  kindness  and  goodness  of  her  disposition. 
Her  misfortune  could  no  longer  be  doubted: 
within  one  hour  after  it  had  taken  place,  all  my 
quarter  of  the  town  knew  of  it,  and  was  in  con- 
fusion ;  so  general  was  the  sympathy  her  fate 
excited.  ' 

Of  the  many  different  versions  in  which  her 
catastrophe  has  been  related,  the  following  ap- 
pears the  most  exact,  and  the  most  probable^ 
Miss  B  ■  'i  Mdth  the  relations  with  whom  she 
lived,  and  a  party  of  ladies,  after  crossing  on 
horseback  the  Ponte  Molle,  turned  down  on  the 
right,  and  followed  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The 
road  was  sufficiently  safe,  until,  arriving  at  an 
inclosure,  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  they  found  the  gate  through  which  they 
had  intended  to  pass  shut  One  of  the  party 
proposed  passing  betM^een  the  hedge  of  the  field 
and  th«  river;  and  accordingly  led  the  way. 
The  horse  of  Miss  B    ■     ,  whether  startled  at  an 
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attempt  made  to  lead  it  over  the  narrow  pass,  of 
slipping  in  the  mud  that  covered  the  broken  path, 
stumbled,  and  rolled  down  the  slimy,  steep  bank 
into  the  deep  water  below.  The  horse  regained 
the  path,  but — without  its  rider.  No  sign  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  to  point  out  whether  she 
was  carried  down  by  the  stream,  or  remained  on 
the  spot  where  the  horse  fell.  None  of  the 
party  could  swim :  the  thoughtless  despair  of  the 
relation  urged  him  into  the  river,  from  which  he 
himself  was  with  difficulty  saved. 

On  the  next  morning  bills  were  posted  up, 
offering  fioe  bmis  to  those  who  should  discover 
the  body.  The  indignation  of  natives  and 
strangers  was  justly  excited  by  this  offer,  so 
unsuited  to  the  occasion.  It  was,  however,  attri- 
buted to  an  Englishman,  who  imagined  that  he 
should  bring  himself  into  notice,  and  render 
himself  useful  by  proposing,  to  the  unthinking 

grief  of  Miss  B 's  relation,    a  sum  which 

was,  two  days  afterwards,  disavowed  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  reward  of  fifty  louis.  Before  this 
last  offer  had  been  published,  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  a  boatman  on  the  Tiber,  why  he  did  not 
seek  for  the  body  ?     "  Let  the  water  carry  it  to 
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England ;  they  will  then  have  it  for  nothing,** 
was  the  reply,* 

Small  castsf  of  the  poor  girl  were  immediately 
made,  and  eagerly  bought  up  by  foreigners  and 
Romans*! 

I  went  this  morning  to  visit  the  spot  where 
the  misfortune  happened :  it  was  with  di£5culty 
that  I  on  fiot  was  able  to  pass  along  the  broken, 
shelving  path — or  rather  bank  of  the  river — till 
I  reached  the  place,  where,  six  feet  below  m^, 
two  sticks  were  placed  in  the  form  of  a  small 
cross,  which,  fixed  in  the  mud,  indicated  the 
place  where  the  horse  had  rolled  down.     Litho- 

*  In  the  month  of  September  following  the  body  was  seen 
floating  directly  over  the  spot  where  she  first  fell  into  the 
Tiber.  On  being  brought  to  shore,  it  was  found  to  be  little 
altered :  the  dress  was  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe;  the  features  were  also  unchanged,  except  by 
some  bruises  on  the  face.  It  was  presumed  that  the  weight  of 
the  horse  had,  in  falling  on  it,  pressed  it  deep  into  the  mud, 
where  it  had  remained  buried,  until  the  rains  and  current  wash- 
ing away  the  slime  that  covered  it,  it  again  rose  to  the  surface. 

f  These  are,  however,  but  very  imperfect  likenesses  of  her 
whom  they  are  intended  to  represent 

f  These  latter  thought  the  subject  well  suited  for  poetic 
embellishments ;  and  the  first  canto  of  a  long  tirade  was  given 
to  me  by  a  poet ;  who  had,  however,  the  judgment  not  to 
publish  his  inspirations. 
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graphic  prints  are  making  of  the  sppt  From 
this  account  it  appears  that  no  blame  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  person  in  particular,  but  that  the 
whole  party  suffered  themselves  to  be  led  into  a 
dangerous  path,  with  which  they  all  seem  to 
hate  been  equally  unacquainted.  But  never 
was  regret  more  general  tlmn  that  shewn  by  all 
classes  of  person^  for  this 

— ^  "  lovely  being,  scarcely  formed  or  moulded,^ 
"  A  ROSE  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  vet  folded." 


VOL.  I. 


LETTER  XIL 


ISA  Aprilj  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


Driving,  a  few  days  since,  through 
the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  I  saw  a  crowd  collected 
before  the  door  of  an  armourer :  I  was  unable 
to  approach,  and  passed  on.  These  people 
were  not»  however,  assembled  without  cause* 
A  young  Eioglishman  had  objected  to  a  charge 
iliade  by  the  armourer;  and  throwing  down 
what  he  considered  as  the  fair  price,  was  carry- 
ing off  ^the  object  of  the  dispute*  A  scuffle 
ensued:  the  son  of  the  shopman  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  his  &ther,  but  was  arrested  by  another 
Englishman,  the  companion  of  the  first.  Irri- 
tated at  this  interruption,  the  younger  tradesman 
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struck,  with  a  knife  he  held  in  his  hand,  at  the 
person  who  had  hold  of  him.  Having  repeated 
the  blow  three  or  four  times,  and  seeing  his 
victim  fall,  he  fled  from  the  shop.  The  wounds 
were  dangerous ;  much  blood  had  flowed  before 

help  could  be  brought,  and  Mr. ^'s  life  was 

for  a  long  time  doubted  of.  I  have  never  heard 
that  the  assassin  was  taken :  he  was  long  reported 
to  be  concealed  in  a  number  of  intricate  passages 
pierced  %mder  the  Villa  de  Medici^  and  the 
garden  attached  to  it. 

This  scuffle  was,  it  would  appear,  one  of  those 
disputes  brought  on  by  the  haughty  manner  in 
which  the  English  generally  treat  foreign  shop-r 
keepers.  A  few  days  after,  a  Scotchman,  lately 
arrived  at  Rome,  being  offended  with  his  tailor, 
caught  the  man  by  the  collar,  exclaiming,  ^^  The 
«  d— d  impartinent  scoundrel !  FU"— «  Hold,' 
said  a  friend  who  accompanied  him,  ^  hold,  they 
*  have  got  knives  you  know.' — "  Ah !  have  they?" 

*  This  villa,  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  France,  is  a  royal 
actfdemy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  to  which  a  few  students, 
poarticiUarly  distinguished  at  Paris,  are  sent  by  the  French  go- 
remment,  which  maintains  them  at  Rome  for  a  fixed  time.  I 
visited  an  exposition  of  the  works  of  these  young  artists ;  wh^i 
were  not,  however,  calculated  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  their 
talents. 

G  2 
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replied  the  otket,  taking  the  hint,  and  quietly 
quitting  his  grasp. 

The  use  of  the  knife  is  not  however  so  generaL 
in  Italy  as  is  supposed :  the  French,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed  the  custom.  The  Transte* 
verians — ^those  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tiber — ^who 
consider  themselves  as  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  were  then,  as  now,  more  par- 
ticularly addicted  to  the  knife  and  stiletto.  They 
have  lately  given  some  proofs  of  this  attachment, 
and  of  the  independence  of  dieir  dispositions. 

Leo  XII.  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  admirer 
and  advocate  of  the  ancien  r6gime^-<A  ancient 
manners  and  customs — and  of  wishing  to  bring 
his  subjects  to  a  great  severity  of  morals  and  ap-» 
pearance.  Thus,  according  to  the  plan  of  reform, 
he  has  published  adicts  by  which  he  forbids 
drinking  in  wine-houses:  those  who  are  dry 
are  obliged  to  buy,  through  a  grate,  the  measure 
of  wine  ;  and  either  to  drink  it  standing  in  the 
street,  or  to  carry  it  home.  You  may  conceive 
the  discontent  this  ordomumce  could  not  fail  to 
cause  amongst  the  lower  classes :  one  or  two 
Shirri  have  been  stabbed  in  a  late  contest  in  a 
Transteverian  wine  shop. 

A  woman  annoimced  to  me  the  other  day,  in 
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great  agitation,  that  an  order  was  about  to  be 
published,  commanding  the  different  classes  of 
subjects,  to  wear  particular  dresses,  by  which  they 
might  be  distmguished :  my  informer  lamented, 
therefore,  at  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  cast 
a^de  all  her  present  wardrobe,  and  considered 
how  she  should  look  whendressed  in  yellow  stock- 
ings and  a  blue  cap ;  for  it  had  been  settled  what 
was  to  be  the  dress  of  each  order.  The  whole, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  fudge;  a  Roman 
laugh  against  themselves  and  their  condition. 

The  promoter  and  encourager  of  these  dispo- 
sitions that  are  lent  to  the  Pope,  is  said  to  be  the 
Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  reported  to  have  had  the  intention — ^but 
to  have  been  deterred  from  it  by  embassies  from 
the  different  towns — of  diminishing  the  public 
expenditure  by  abolishing  tlie  charge  of  lamp- 
lighting  :  ^^  because,"  he  is  related  to  have  said, 
"  in  his  youth  no  streets  were  ever  lighted  at 
'^  night,  and  that,  nevertheless,  all  went  on  just 
'*  as  well." 

I  now  hear  that  the  committee  for  vaccination 
has  thus  been  lately  suppressed  as  an  bmovation. 

Talking  lately  with  some  Romans,  the  con- 
versation turned  on   Cardinal  della   Somaglia. 
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Somebody,  aiFecting  to  mistake  the  name,  called 
him  Sonuzrella — a  little  ass — indeed  I  myself 
had  had  with  him  a  recent  interview,  from  'vi^icli 
I  had  retired  penetrated  with  due  respect  for 
— ^his  age  and  station : — but  the  person  to  whom 
the  other  wn<  speaking,  immediately  caught  up 
the  pun,  repeating  "  il  Cardinale  della  Somarella  ! 
"  OA,  questo  mi  place ! — Oh,  I  like  that !"  I 
mention  this  as  a  proof  of  the  light  in  which  thid 
minister  is  seen. 

When  the  French  were  in  possession  of  Rome, 
they  cleared  away  the  shabby  buildings  that  en- 
cumbered the  ground  around  the  beautiful 
column  of  Trajan  :  and  the  earth  being  dug 
away  as  low  as  the  base  of  that  column,  twenty 
or  thirty  pillars,  broken  off  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  their  pedestals,  were  exposed  to 
view:  they  are  all,  however,  without  capitals. 
These  mutilated  pillars,  the  remains  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  are  known  to  modern  Roman 
wits  by  the  appellation  of  The  Ccnsistory. 

The  column  of  Trajan,  which  rises  in  the  midst 

above  the  others,  is,  howeever,  whole  and 
unbroken. 

I  was  this  morning  stopped  in  the  street  by  a 
procession  of  children,  two  of  whom  carried  a 
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Cross,  which  the  others  followed  singing — a  very 
common  amusement  at  Rome.  Approaching 
the  wall,  to  make  room  for  them,  I  saw  an  edict 
permitting  the  exportation  of  gunpowder,  as 
the  manufacture  of  that  article  exceeded — 
**  i  bisognt  dello  stato — the  wants  of  the  state  ;" 
how  good !     Adieu. 


LETTER  XIIL 


Bome^  April  2^* 


MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 


Holy  week,  which  you  call  Passion 
week,*  is  now  ended,  the  English  had  arrived  in 
crowds  to  witness  the  ceremonies,  which  they 
ran  after  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  which 
any  one  of  them  could  probably  describe  to  you 
much  more  minutely  than  I  am  able  to  do :  for, 
knowing  beforehand  what  I  was  to  expect,  and 
having  seen  the  same  offices  performed  in  nearly 
the  same  manner  in  every  church  on  the  conti- 
nent, I  was  less  anxious  to  witness  those  of  Rome 
than  were  most  of  my  indefatigable  countrymen, 
who  flocked  wherever  they  were  told  a  sight  was 
to  be  seen,  and,  assembling  in  the  evening,  en- 

*  Passion  week  is  that  precediog  Holy  week. 
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quired  of  one  another.  '*  were  you  present  to^ 
*^  day  at  the  afternoon  Mass  at  three  o'clock?'' 
And  I  have  often  heard  them  thus  denominate 
Vespers. 

Great  alarm  had  been  excited  by  the  Pope's 
known  hostility  to  ladies, — ^whom  he  had  refused 
to  admit  into  his  private  chapel,  or  to  receive 
at  all  except  in  his  garden, — ^and  by  his 
presumed  intention:  of  not  reserving  places  for 
foreigners^  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  subjects. 
Under  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi* 
seat»  were  in  every  church  set  apart  for  the 
English;  while  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
wi4!nes8  the  offices  of  their  religion^f    I  have 


*  Cardinal  Gonsalvi. died  during  raygtayat  Rome.  On 
Die  day  after  his  death  I  passed,  witha^great  crowd,  through 
many  rooms  of  his  palace  where  Masses  were  celebcating,  to 
one  in  which  the  body  was  raised  on  a  state  bed.  The  features 
of  the  fiice  still  indicated  a  strong  mind.  The  body  was 
clothed  in  the  dress  of-&.  Cardinal.  I  observed,  stamped  on 
the  soles  of  the  shoes,  which  were  evidentiy  new,  the  shop- 
price  5 :  sic  transit,  jfc.  The  administration  of  Cardinal 
Gronsalvi  is,  howeverj  much  regretted  at  Rome. 

f  At  that  time  Pasquino  alluded  to  this  preference  in  the 
following  manner,  '*  Where  are  you  going  ?**  he  demanded  of 
a  Roman  friend.    '-To.the  Sistine  cha^,  tp  hear  the  misenrey 
was  the  reply.    *^  Why/*  said  Pasquino,  <<  you  know  that  you 
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therefore  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  native  who 
had  seen  the  ceremonies  of  Holy  week ;  while  I 
am  assured  that  the  English  then  took  the  liberty 
of  carrying  into  the  places  partitioned  off  for 
them,  cold  meat,  fowls,  *  and  bread,  which  they 
eat  during  the  time  the  offices  were  performing ; 
throwing  the  bones  and  waste  pieces  on  the  floors 
of  the  churches. 

These  matters  were,  this  year,  arrang^  more 
justly  ;  and  tickets  of  admission  were  indiscri- 
minately given  to  Romans  and  foreigners :  the 
latter  of  whom  behaved  more  decently  than  their 
reported  wont  I  shall  now  transcribe  to  you, 
day  by  day,  the  account  given  in  the  "  Diario 
"  Romano" — or  religious  almanack — of  the  cere- 
monies'to  be  performed  in  Holy  week:  and, 
after  each  day,  affix  my  remarks  on  so  much  of 
them  as  1  have  seen. 

"  April  11th,  Palm  Sunday.  Station  at  S. 
"  Gio.  in  Laterano.  Papal  chapel  in  the  Apost. 
"  Pal.,  a  Card.  Priest  sings  Mass,  the  High 
"  Pontiff  gives  bened.,  and  distrlbut  of  Palms 
"  with  procession  through  the  Sala  Regia — royal 
*'  hall.— After  Vespers,  the  Cardinal  Chief  Peni- 

"  will  not  be  iidmitted.**    *  Oh  1  but  I  have  made  nifself^ 
*  heretic* 
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^^  tentiary  awaits  in  S.  Oio.  in  Laterano  to  Kear 
**  confessions." 

**  S.  Leone  I.  Pope,  his  body  is  in  S^  Pietro 
"in  Vat" 

In  all  the  ceremonies  the  place  of  the  Pope  is, 
this  year,  supplied  by  a  Cardinal ;  his  Holiness 
being  too  ill  to  officiate  in  any  of  the  functions. 
He  has  indeed  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  quit  his 
apartment  since  my  arrival  at  Rome:  he  once,  it 
is  true,  gave  his  benediction  from  the  window 
of  his  palace,  but,  from  some  misunderstanding;, 
few  assembled  to  receive  it. 

"  14th,  Holy  Wednesday.  Stat  at  S.  Maria 
"  Maggiore,  where  the  Card.  Chief  Peniten- 
**  tiary  awaits  after  dinner" — ^that  is  in  the  after- 
noon— **  to  hear  confessions.  At  22  o'clock" — 
about  four—"  the  office  of  Tenebrae  is  sung  in 
"  the  Chap,  of  the  Apost  Pal.  and  in  the  other 
"  churches.  At  S.  Pietro  in  Vat  after  the  office 
**  of  Tenebrae,  there  are  shewn  the  great  relics 
"  of  the  Lance,  Cross,  and  Volto  Santo,  and  the 
"  same  is  done  several  times  to-morrow  and  Good 
**  Friday.  Ss.  Tiburgio,  Valeriano,  and  Massimo 
"  m.  at  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere.  S.  Abbondio 
"  Confessor,  chaplain  of  the  BasilicaofS.  Pietro." 

On  this  day>  therefore,  at  22  o'clock,  I  heard 
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the  fiEimous  miserere  sung,  during  Tenebrse,  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  of  the  Vatican.  Tickets  of  admis- 
were  given  to  ladies*  and  a'  part  of  the  chapel  is 
partitioned  off  for  them.  All  men  got  in  as  far 
as  they  could,  while  a  space  was  set  apart  for 
those  whom  their  dress  entitled  to  such  distinc* 
tion.  Here,  during  the  whole  of  the  office,  I 
waited  with  impatience  till  the  miserere  mei  Deus 
should  commence.  What  had  I  not  heard  of  this 
psalm!  of  the  gradual  extincion  of  the  tapers; 
of  the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo's  famous  Last 
Judgment  frowning  from  the  walls,  as  the  shades 
of  night  slowly  overspread  the  sanctuary  ;  of 
the  voices  of  angel's  suddenly  bursting  forth  in 
responsive  concert  with  those  of  mortals !  In 
this  manner  had  my  expectation  and  imagination 
been  excited.  The  candles  were  indeed  put  out 
as  is  usual  at  Tenebrse ;  so  far  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary.  Darkness  came  on  and,  I  must 
own  it,  made  me  rather  drowsy;  but  I  criticised 
the  distorted  figures  of  M.  Angelo,  and  roused, 
or  rather  contained,  my  indignation  at  the  inap- 
preciating  stupidity  which  has  fixed,  against  this 
painting,  a  large  silken  canopy,  which,  rising  to 
the  height  of  some  feet  above  the  altar,  stretches 
horizontally  over  it,  and  hides  even  that  part  of 
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the  a  fresco  which  is  immediately  above  it  But 
the  same  want  of  taste  is  to  be  found  in  all 
countries :  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  caused  a  fine 
perspective  view  of  the  church  to  be  painted  on 
the  interior  east  end  of  their  Cathedral;  and 
then,  as  if  wishing  to  destroy  the  possible  iUii- 
sion^  engraved  the  Ten  Commandments  in  tlie 
center  of  die  perspective  ! 

At  lengtli  the  Miserere  hega,n;  the  musicians 
were  in  an  enclosed  balcony  above  me :  the 
singing  at  first  appeared  fine,  but  I  soon  found 
the  composition  monotonous:  the  only  merit  of 
the  performance  is  thje  admirable  concert  in 
which  they  sing.  But  how  can  a  number  of 
voices  of  this  sort  be  heard  with  pleasure  by  those 
endowed  with  any  sentiments  of  humanity  ? 
How  merited  is  the  just  reproach  of  Byron ; — 
*'  it  is  curious  that  it  should  be  ike  Pope  and 
'*  die  Sultan  who  are  the  chief  encouragers  of  this 
'*  branch  of  trade — women  being  prohibited  as 
^'  singers  at  S.  Peter's,  uid  not  deemed  trust* 
^*  worthy  as  guardians  of  the  haram."  I  had 
before  heard  this  sort  of  music:  every  Sunday, 
in  one  of  the  chapels  at  St  Peter's,  vespers,  are 
performed — some  of  the  "  third  sex"  assisting : 
the  Basilica  is  then  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
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English  in  Rome,  who  saunter  about  the  church, 
and  '^  peep  and  grin  at  popish  practices  ;'*  and 
well  they  may,  as  far  as  this  singing  goes. 

For  Maundy   Thursday    the   "  Diario  Ro- 
^^mano''  announces  as  follows: 

^^  15th,  Holy  Thursday  called  in  Ccena  Do- 
^^  mini.  Stat  at  S.  Gio.  in  Later,  where  there 
^'  is  exposed  the  table  on  which  our  Lord  made 
^*  the  Il^ast  Supper.  Pap.  Chap,  in  the  Apoet. 
*^  Pal,  a  Card.  Bishp.  sings  Mass,  after  which 
"  the  H^h  Pontiff  carries  the  Ven.*  into  the 
<^  Paolina  Chap,  for  the  Sepulchre,  and  from 
"  thence  he  passes  to  the  balcony  to  give  the 
"  Solem.  Bened.  to  the  people.  ITien  in  the 
^'  DucSd  Hall  he  washes  the  feet  of  twelve  poor 
*>  priests  of  different  nations,  and  gives  them  to 
"  dine,  serving  them  with  his  own  hands.  After 
"  Vespers,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  Card. 
"Chief  Penitent  aM'aits  at  S.  Pietro  to  hear  the 
"conf..  After  dinner," — in  the  afternoon — 
"  in  the  above-ment  Chap,  there  are  sung  Mat. 
*^and  the  Secular  Confrat  go  proces.  to  S. 
"  Pietro.  The  Holy  Sepidchres  are  visited  witli 
"plenary    indulgences    even    for  the    faitliful 

*  Venefable — theblesded  Sacrament. 
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^^  deceased.     Ss.  Basilissa,  and  Anastasia  m.  m. 
^^  the  bodies  refst  at  S.  Maria  della  Pace." 

The  table  here  mentioned  I  did  not  see :  I 
was  told  tliat  it  is  of  thick  wood,  and  offers  no- 
thing extraordinary.  I  was  present  at  the  Mass 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  saw  the  procession 
to  the  repository  erected  in  the  Paoline  Chapel. 
Tlie  feet  of  the  twelve  priests  were  then  H'ashed 
by  a  CardinaL  During  this  last  ceremony,  in 
particular,  I  witnessed  the  roughness  and  inso- 
lence of  the  Swiss  guards,  who  alone  occasion 
those  contests  you  have  so  often  heard  of— con- 
tests which  would  disgrace  any  place  what- 
soever, much  more  so  a  chapel.  These  func- 
tions should  be  attended  by  no  person  who  had 
not  previously  made  up  his  mind  to  be  treated 
by  the  Pope's  black-guards  as  if  he  were  himself 
one  to  whom  that  epithet  might  be  justly  applied. 
There  is  even  a  certain  degree  of  danger  from 
the  unsteady  pikes,  and  the  clashing  tin  armour, 
of  these  "soldats  de  papier — ^paper  soldiers," 
as  a  French  officer,  who  stood  with  me,  addressed 
one  of  them.  Ladies,  although  treated  by 
thein,  not  with  more  respect,  but  with  less 
disrespect,  are  torn  from  one  another  and  from 
those  who  accompany  them, — if  not  to  the  en- 
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dangering  of  tlieir  lives,  at  least  to  that  of  their 
senses^:  I  saw  some  who  fainted,  others  lost 
their  veils,  &c.  Barriers  had  been  placed  across 
tlie  room  in  which  the  feet  were  washed;  and, 
to  pass  each  barrier,  three  or  four  regular  assaults 
were  given,  by  tlie  crowd,  to  the  guards,  who, 
after  repelling  them  for  a  time,  gave  way  and 
permitted  die  impatient  multitude  to  advance ; 
whereas,  if  no  opposition  had  been  offered,  the 
people  would  have  rolled  on  quietly  and  without 
disturbance.  All  should  be  totally  excluded,  or 
as^  many  as  the  rooms  will  contain  quietly  ad- 
mitted; but  neither  of  these  alternatives  is 
followed,  and  guards  are  placed  as  if  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  creating  tumult,  and  tJien  giving  way. 
Such  is  the  sight  displayed  at  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  at  the  most  holy  season  of  the 
year;  whilst  a  huge  building,  in  which  all 
Rome  might  find  place,  stands,  comparatively 
imoccupied,  by  the  side  of  the  ordinary-sized 
rooms,  from  the  one  to  the  other  of  which  the 
Pope  and  spectators  pass  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent widi  the  dignity  of  either.  Ought  the 
Head  of  the  Church  to  officiate  in  the  private 
chapels  of  his  own  palace,,  because,  forsooth, 
the.  performance  of  his  musicians  would  appear 
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to  less  advantage  in  a  larger  fabric  ? — and  this 
is  the  best  reason  I  have  yet  heard  given  in 
excuse  for  this  scandal.  But  even  of  die  fact 
itself  I  am  not  well  convinced :  for  I  have  seen 
a  part  of  S.  Peter's  partitioned  off  in  a  manner 
which  greatly  diminished  the  echo  complained 
of.  Yet,  in  case  this  method  should  not  succeed, 
the  Philharmonic  or  any  other  Society  m%ht 
be  charged  to  invite  all  the  ^^  nobili  forestieri — 
^  noble  strangers*' — ^to  a  private  performance  of 
the  psalm,  Miserere :  or  it  would  even  be  more 
decent,  were  this  psalm — ^which  is,  by  the  by,  of 
all  psalms  the  one  least  suited  to  the  theatre — 
repeated  like  the  rest  of  the  oiEce,  instead  of 
being  made  a  theatrical  show  of. 

I  had  reached  the  table  at  which  the  twelve 
priests,  served  by  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  were 

dining,  when  la  Comtesse  de ,  unable  to 

support  any  longer  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
demanded  assistance  to  extricate  herself  from  it : 
this  was  affected,  with  great  difficulty,  by  myself 
and  the  French  officer  already  alluded  to. 

The  Vatican  Ubrary  being  open  to  the  public, 
I  then  made  a  tour  ol  the  rooms  and  galleries, 
lined  by  the  numerous  files  of  wardrobes. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Miserere  wa&  again  sung. 
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I  also  went  to  the  Paoline  Chapel,  which  was 
lighted  up — ^not  over  well — ^^nd  filled  with 
people  praying  devoutly  on  their  knees; — ^for  no 
Swiss  guards  interfered. 

<^  16th,  Good  Friday,  called  ParcLSceve.  Stat.. 
^^  in  S.  Croce  in  Gerusal.  where  in  the  morning 
^^  there  are  shewn  the  SS.  Relics.  Pap.  Chap. 
^^  in  the  Apost.  Pal.  where  the  Card.  Chief 
<^  Penit  oiEciates,  and  a  F.  of  the  Minor  Con- 
^^veiituals  preaches.  At  S.  Anastasio,  at  21 
*'  o'clock,  a  service  of  the  day  is  performed  ac- 
^^  cording  to  the  Greek  rite.  At  the  Church 
'^  del  Gesu,  at  the  Oratory  of  the  General  Com- 
*^mon.,  at  S.  Maria  in  Trast,  at  S.  Maria  of 
^^  SufFe.,  at  SS.  Lorenzo  and  Dam.,  and  in 
**  other  churches,  there  is  performed  the  Devo- 
**  tion  of  the  three  Hours  of  Agony  of  our  Lord 
<'  Jesus  Christ,  from  18  till  21  o'clock.  This 
^'  evening  there  is  the  exercise  of  the  Via  Crucis 
"at  the  Oratory  of  the  F.  Caravita,  and  in 
"  other  churches  and  oratories.  At  the  churches 
"  of  S.  Maria  in  Monticelli,  of  the  Lorenensi, 
"  and  of  the  Carmine  alie  tre  Canelle,  there  is 
<'  a  devout  exercise  at  24  o'clock.  At  S.  M. 
*^  over  Miiierva,  to-day,  and  on  all  the  Fridays 
*^of  the  year,  there  is  practised  a  div.  exerc. 
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"  before  the  SS.  Crucifix,  after  Complin.  Some 
"  Confr.  go  processionaL  to  S.  Pietro  in  Vatic. 
"  B.  Gioacehino  Piccolomini  of  the  Order  of  the 
*' Servi  di  Maria  Advocate  against  convukions 
"  and  falling  sickness." 

On  all  this  1  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
thii^  and  last  Miserere  was  performed  this  day, 
and  pleased  me  even  less  than  usual,  as  the  voices 
did  not  sing  in  time,  which  was  before  their 
only  claim  to  admiration — ^the  being  as  like 
an  instrument  as  possible. 

"  17th,  Holy  Saturday.  Solem.  feast  of  Easter. 
"  Stat,  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Later,  where  there  is 
^^  the  Gen.  Ordinat,  and  the  Solem.  Baptism  of 
**  Hebrews  and  Turks,  and  the  SS.  Heads  of 
<*  the  Apost.  are  shewn.  Papal  Chapel  in  tlie 
^^  Apost  Palace,  a  Card.  Priest  sings  Mass,  and 
"the  CasteP— of  S.  Angelo — "fires  at  the 
"  Gloria  in  exeelsis  Deo,  and  the  bells  of  all 
'*  the  churches  ring  rejoicingly.  At  21  o'clock 
"  the  Pontifical  Service  is  performed  in  the 
"  Armenian  rite.  At  S.  Marcelle,  at  22  o'clock^ 
"there  is  performed  a  function  called  the 
"  Coronat.  of  Maria  Virg.  in  remembrance  of 
••  her  joys  for  the  Resur.  of  Jesus  Christ  S. 
<^  Aniceto  P.  C.  and  M.  in  the  noble  Chapel  in 
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the  palace  of  the  Most  ExcelL  Duke  Altemps, 
^  where  his  body  reposes." 

^^  18th,  Sund.  Pasque  of  the  ResurrectioUk 
^^  Feast  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  and  confirmed 
^^  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  is  the  greatest 
^*  solemnity  of  the  year.  Stat,  at  8.  Maria 
*^  Magg.  the  Castle  fires  at  day-break,  the  High 
^^  Pontiff  solemnly  sings  Mass  at  S.  Pietro, 
^' after  which,"  &c  &c. 

I  go  no  further :  this  will  enable  you  to  judge 
of  the  many  prayers  and  offices  that  are  conti- 
nually performed  in  the  many  churches  of 
Rome.  Whether  these  offices  are  well  attended, 
I  am  unable  tq  say ;  few  of  them  are  obUgatory 
on  laics.  You  also  see  here  the  use  thait  is 
made  of  the  tomb  of  Hadrian ;  guns  are  fired 
from  it  at  the  oBhi  of  all  feasts,  and,  on  particu- 
lar days,  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  its 
summit.  Such  took  place  on  this  day^ — Easter 
Sunday;  but  I  must  first  speak  of  the  famous 
illumination  of  the  Dome  of  S.  Peter's. 

I  have,  I  think,  already  mentioned  that  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  church  and  dome  from  the 
windows  of  our  apartment.  Small  plates  of  iron 
jut  out  from  the  sides  of  the  dome,  and  on  these 
plates  laqips  are  placed  by  men  suspended  by  a 
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cdrd  passed  rotind  their  Waists.  The  danger  of 
this  undertaking  is  so  gteat,  that  the  ^^  San  Pie- 
"  trini" — as  the  men  are  oaMed  —always  con^ 
iiess  and  prepltre  for  death  before  beginning  it. 
At  sun'^et  the  illumination  commenced-:  this  Is 
divided  into  two  periods.  During  the  first, 
cases  of  pap^r  are  placed  round  candles.  The 
effect  of  this  was,  at  first,  very  charming ;  for  the 
bright  sun,  which  had  just  then  descended  below 
the  horizon^  liad  left  the  sky  covered  with  a  red 
and  purple  shade,  and  the  faint  light  of  the 
candles  gave  the  dome  the  appearance  of  a  slight 
transparent  cloftd,  fioatiiig  before  the  more  purple 
expanse  behind.  As  the  night,  which  itas  ex- 
traordinarily dark)  came  on^  the  dome  gradually 
detached  itself  from  the  sky ;  and,  in  proportion 
as  the  light  of  the  one  was  extinguished,  the 
other  acquired  more  brilliancy,  and  lost  the  de- 
licate feebie  tint  which  had  confounded  it  with 
the  }ast  rays  of  the  settiBg  sun.  The  *^  San 
"  Pietiini"  were  then  seen  swinging  through  the 
air,  and  preparing  the  damps.  At  a  signal  given, 
the  whole  dome  was,  in  less  than  a  minute,  co- 
rered  with  these  lamps  of  oil;  the  blaze  of  which, 
not  being  intercepted  by  paper,  overpoii^ered  the 
%ht  of  the  lankmanii  or  candles.    Though  at 
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near  a  mile  s  distance  from  the  church,  I  could 
not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  this  illumi- 
nation :  it  was  still  evident  that  it  was  composed 
of  smoking  lamps,  which,  placed  in  every  part 
of  the  building,  hid  and  seemed  to  alter  the 
form  of  it,  and  shewed  merely  a  large  mass,  of 
no  distinct  shape,  covered  with  red  blazes,  and 
canopied  with  smoke. 

Soon  after,  the  renowned  gircmdola — ^fire* 
workis — ^rose  from  the  Fort  of  S.  Angelo.  I 
thought  I  had  seen  better  in  provincial  towns  in 
the  South  of  France. 

After  the  gircmdola^  I  walked  down  to  the 
front  of  S.  Peter's.  Tlie  illumination  here 
seemed,  if  possible,  more  ugly  than  from  a  dis- 
tance. Between  each  lamp  there  was  a  vacant 
space  sufficient  for  two  others,  which  would  have 
given  more  unity  to  the  whole. 

So  much  for  the  illumination  of  S.  Peter's, 
and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  !  Omne 
ignotumj  &c. ;  and  to  nothing  can  this  be  applied 
more  justly  than  to  ancient  and  modern  Rome. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XIV. 


Rome,  29£%  April 


>IY  DEAR  FRIEKD, 


Five  days  after  Easter  scarcely  an 
Englisliman  was  to  be  found  in  Rome.  Their 
re-union  for  the  Holy  Week,  and  their  sudden 
dispersion,  were  alike  curious ;  and  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  select  the 
places  of  their  temporary  abode,  allotting  to  each 
the  exact  time  and  season,  which  its  religion  -or 
climate  points  out  for  momentary  preference. 
Some  are  now  gone  direct  to  Switzerland ;  and 
i»ome  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  Naples,  before  re- 
turning Northward.  Thus  they  have  spent  a 
winter  in  seeing  Italy,  its  great  towns,  and  the 
wonders  it  offers.     The  shortness  of  their  stay  in 
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eacli  place  has  hindered  them  from  mingling 
with  the  natives :  an  union  which,  au  reste,  they 
do  not  generally  endeavour  to  bring  about 
They  find  that  they  can  amuse  themselves 
amongst  themselves;  and — ^without  giving  up 
their  English  habits  and  insular  notions — they 
only  seek  to  discover  in  what  foreigners  differ 
from  themselves,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being 
able  to  exclaim,  "  we  don't  do  so  in  England ;" 
and  what  we  do  in  England  mu»t  be  right ;  while, 
for  the  same  reason,  all  that  differs  from  Us  and 
our  customs  must  be  wrong.  It  is  with  these 
ideas  and  dispositions  that  they  travel  through 
foreign  countries,  very  ofben  without  under- 
standing or  speaking  the  language  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  reside. 

I  now  began  to  be  impatient  to  leave  Rome. 
I  liad  heard  an  Englishman,  speaking  of  the  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week  and  of  the  Miserere,  con- 
sole himself  with — "  Well !  to-morrow  night  I 
"  shall  be  at  S.  Carlo,  at  Naples:"  a  perspective 
for  which  I  was  myself  rather  anxious.  I  wa« 
natiated  with  religious  ceremonies,  antiquities, 
and  galleries  of  paintings ;  but,  above  all,  I  was 
tired  of  being  enclosed  in  a  dirty  town — and  I 
l^now  none  more  filthy  than  Rome,  in  every 
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9tieet  of  which  '*  »i9tinomfe?2:aro— -dunghill''  is 
inscribed  on  a  wall,  while  on  the  pavement  below 
a  large  reeking  heap  of  stinking  rubbish  attests 
the  attractive  powers  of  the  spot : — I  was  tired 
of  a  town  surrounded  by  an  abandoned  desert,  as 
uninteresting  as  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and  more 
distressing  from  the  absence  of  past  and  possible 
fertility.  But  though  I  had  lived  six  months  at 
Rome,  I  had  not  yet  seen  Tivoli ;  an  excursion 
which  could  now  be  no  longer  delayed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  therefore,  I  be- 
gan this  excursion,  in  company  with  a  party  of 
English.  At  first  the  only  objects  capable  of 
attracting  observation  were  small  round  hovels, 
which^  covered  with  thatch  from  the  ground  to 
,the  point  in  which  they  terminated,  rose  here 
and  there  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
I  at  first  took  for  hay-stacks ;  but  I  was  assured, 
by  the  coachman,  that  they  were  the  habitations 
of  herds  and  their  keepers.  After  visiting  the 
petrifying  Lake  de'  Tartar!,  and  passing  over  the 
^'  ScBvam  MepMtim^^^  exhaled  from  the  small  canal 
through  which  the  sulphurous  waters  of  JPaunus 
flow  in  a  rapid  stream,  we  crossed  the  Ponte 
Lucano;  and  were  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
more  fertile  appearance  of  die  country  on  the 
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other  side  of  tliis  shallow  river.  I  ietseeiided  by  a 
broken  tottering  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  pic* 
turesque  and  ruined  Plautiaii  tomb,  and  received 
from  its  keepers  some  fresh  water;  of  which  we 
had  great  need,  for  I  had  never  suffered  more 
from  heat,  than  while  traversing  the  op^i  plain 
of  the  Campania.  These  peasants  told  us  that 
the  TfuJ!  earia  oUiged  theiki,  daring  summer,  to 
abahdon  their  habitations  in  the  plaiin,  aad  to 
retire,  every  night,  to  the  higher  and  heiaHhy 
ground  of  Tivoli. 

A  few  minutes  brought  M&  to  the  entrance  of 
"the  Villa  Adriana.  A  set  of  children  offered  us 
marbles  of  various  sorts  ;''^  and  the  namerotis 

*  Most  English  travellers  Imvey"  Ivhen  at  Rome,  tlie  nunua 
of  collecting  small  fragments  of  andent  marbles ;  the  polishing 
of  which,  and  the  reducing  them  into  triangles,  books,  and 
other  shapes  suited  to  diimney-piece  decorations,  form  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  commerce  to  the  mosaicuts  and  marble- 
cutters.  The  Palatine  Mount  is  the  quarry  that  usually 
supplies  amateurs  with  giedb  antico,  porphjrry,  &c  While 
picking  up,  on  this  ground,  tn^  share  of  broken  marble,  lob- 
iserved  to  the  gardener,  who  was  watering  the  vegetables  that 
grow  under  and  above  the  still  painted  halls  of  the  Imperial 
palaces,  that  I  was  benefiting  his  groundby  dearingit  of  stones; 
and  that  all  ancient  Rome  would,  I  thought,  be  carried  away 
m  the  same  manner  by  foreigners.  **  Ah,  questo  poU  h  cpedo 
"  anch*ia — ah,  as  to  that,  I  think  so  too,"  was  his  answer ; 
while  his  manner  shewed  that  he  wished  such  could  be  the  case* 
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fiaimily  of  tbe  fanning  cicerone  brought  forward 
a  large  assemblage  of  asses — magnifying,  at  the 
same  time,  the  length  of  the  tour  we  were  about 
to  undertake,  and  asserting  the  example  of  all 
the  ''  Sigmri  Inglm!^  We  afterwards  congra- 
tulated ourselves  on  having  continued  obdurate ; 
and,  preceded  by  a  ckeroni^  we  wandered 
through  tike  picturesque  collection  of  ancient 
walls,  partly  concealed  by  young  trees,  while 
the  crumbling  and  falling  stones  seemed  kept 
together  by  the  brambles  and  creeping  plants, 
wldeh,  stretching  from  one  part  of  a  ruin  to 
the  other,  appeared  to  offer  their  necessary  and 
indispensable  support  In  this  light  only  can  I 
q>eak  of  this  beautiful  retired  spot ;  let  antiqua- 
rians describe  and  dispute  about  the  various  uses 
of  the  now  tottering  walls  that  adorn  it 

After  mounting  an  ascent  of  two  miles,  we 
entered  the  streets  of  Tivoli,  and  stopt  at  the 
*'  Ji^^ma"  inn :  this  had  been  recommended  to 
me  as  the  best  to  sleep  at,  while  that  of  the 
^^  SibUk^'  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  agreeable  for 
these  who  go  for  the  day  only,  and  wish' during 
that  time  to  enjoy  the  romantic  scenery. 

We  immediately  passed  through  the  court  of 
this  latter  inn ;    in  which  stands  the  circular 
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temple  of  VestOj  so  justly  renowned  for  its  archie 
tecture  and  its  situation.  The  temple  of  the 
Sibyl  has  in  it  nothing  remarkable.  Descending 
a  path  cut  in  the  side  of  the  precipice  by  the 
French  General  Miaulis, — ^for  until  the  arrival 
of  the  French  it  was  with  the  greatest  difEoulty 
that  the  scenery  below  could  be  attained,-— we 
reached  the  narrow  platform  before  the  Grotta 
di  Nettuno. 

Here  I  must  say,  that  I  was  again  disappointed: 
instead  of  a  wide,  spacious  cavern,  as  engravings 
had  made  me  expect,  I  found  myself  in  a  kind 
of  hole,  not  very  large,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a 
rock.  I  heardy  it  is  true,  the  water  of  the 
cascade,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  it  was  visible^ 
as  it  issued  from  the  body  of  the  mountain.  In 
the  center  of  the  grotto  is  a  dead  pool,  supplied 
mostly  by  the  spray  of  the  cascade:  into  this  pool 
an  Englishman  had  fallen,  a  short  time  before, 
and  two  days  had  passed  before  his  body  could 
be  found,  and  brought  out  of  it.  Accidents  of 
this  sort  often  happen  here ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
surprising  that  they  do  not  more  frequently 
occur. 

From  hence  I  saw  what  is  termed  the  great 
cascade ;  but  as  this  is  a  work  of  art — the  water 
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being  conducted,  by  a  narrow^  axtiiicial  canal, 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — it  had  too  much 
the  appearance  of  a  spout,  and  too  much  regu- 
larity to  agree  with  the  rudeness  of  the  scenery 
around.  Night  was  now  coming  on;  and  I 
returned  to  our  inn,  resolved  to  examine  more 
particularly,  on  the  next  morning,  what  I  had 
as  yet  but  imperfectly  surveyed. 

Iti  effect,  early  on  the  ensuing  day,  my  guide  led 
me  on  the  Ponte  Lupo,  the  natural  bridge  under 
which  all  the  waters  of  the  cascades  precipitate 
themselves,  and  pass,  for  some  distance,  under 
the  earth.  This  place  is  said  to  be  the  best 
point  of  view  from  whence  to  see  the  great  cas- 
cade ;  but  I  should  recommend  to  amateurs  to 
ascend  the  precipice  on  the  left,  where,  from  a 
small  platform,*  they  will  behold  the  two  falls, 
the  circular  temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  picturesque 
village  of  Tivoli  before  them,  and,  looking  over 
the  Ponte  Lupo,  they  will  follow  the  course  of 
the  stream  as  it  winds  between  the  hills  beyond. 
I  sat  on  a  stone,  on  this  platform,  and  sketched 
the  view  I  have  described,  until  my  paper  and 
myself  were  nearly  wet  through  from  the  misty 

*  This  spot  is  more  easily  and  safely  reached  from  the 
iioad^  of  the  Cascatelle,  above. 
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spray  that  rose  from  below,  and  in  which  large 
birds  flew  to  and  fro  with  unceasing  croaking. 
Following  again  the  difficult  path  by  which  I 
had  reached  this  elevation,  I  descended  one  ex* 
tremely  dangerous,  which  brought  me  to  the 
subterraneous  cavity  under  the  Ponte  Lupo. 
This  chasm  is  called  the  Grotta  della  Sirene, 
from  the  great  danger  of  the  place ;  which,  aflter 
all,  is  scarcely  worth  attaining,  except  for  the 
noise  of  the  rushing  waters,  which  falls  in  withy 
and  increases  the  wildness  of  the  surrounding 
landscape :  for  the  varied  rainbows  that  play  in 
the  thick  spray,  may  be  seen  from  other  points. 
After  breakfast  I  paid  another  visit  to  the 
Grotta  di  Nettuno,  and  drew  it  from  the  furthest 
part  on  the  inside, — a  point  of  view  from  which 
I  have  not  seen  it  taken,  though  painters  are 
here  found  on  every  crag  and  under  every  bush. 
I  then,  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  listened 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Cicerone — ^as  to  making 
the  tour  of  the  Cascatelle.  Some  pitiful  asses 
were  brought  forth,  but,  at  sight  of  them,  all 
the  party   declared    they    preferred    walking. 

Miss y  however,  requested  that  she  might 

have  a  "donkey**  for  the   use  of  those  who 
might  chance  to  be  fatigued.    As  this  proposal 
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was  full  of  foresight  and  prudence,  one  little 
ass  was  engaged  to  carry  five  people ;  each  of 
whom  was,  in  turn,  ashamed  of  making  use  of 
it :  I  leave  it  to  your  judgment  to  decide  if  pity 
for  the  beast  inspired  this  shame.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  followed  a  road  on  the  ridge  of  the 
hills  which  form  the  east  bank  of  the  stream; 
and  passed,  in  succession,  before  all  the  re- 
nowned Cascaiellej  which  trickled  diminvtively 
down  the  opposite  bank.  Crossing  over  the 
stream,  about  a  mile  below  the  cascade,  we  rose 
again  on  the  opposite  side,  and  approached  the 
town.  At  the  entrance  of  Tivoli  we  turned  off 
to  visit  the  uninteresting  Tempio  delle  Tosse. 
This  digression  was  not,  however,  effected  with* 
out  difficulty:  for  Uie  "  donkey,"  who  knew  the 
direct  road  home,  could  not  easily  be  persuaded 
tQ  deviate  from  it  Such  stoppages  often  occur ; 
and  I  have  more  than  once  seen*  English  ladies 
arrested  in  the  center  of  a  public  square,  while 
neither  blows,  nor  more  gentle  means,  could 
prevail  on  their  mantures  to  advance. 

At  four  o'clock  we  ended  our  fatiguing  and 
tiresome  walk,  and,  setting  off  homeward,  ar- 
rivedi  at  seven,  at  Rome.     Adieu, 

*  At  Nice  such  misfortunes  are  frequent. 


LETTER  XV. 


My  dear  friend, 

In  my  last  I  mentioned  my  excursion  to  ' 
Tivoli;  an  excursion  which  closed  my  Roman 
siglUhseeing.  You  are  doubtless  shocked  at  the 
epithet  of  sights  being  applied  to  the  monuments 
of  Rome  ?  So  should  I  have  been  six  months 
ago.  A  short  time  before  I  arrived  at  Rome, 
and  when  my  mind  was  exalted  by  the  usual 
expectation,  a  person,  who  had  visited  the  ruins 
of  Greece  and  Palmyra,  offended  my  enthusiasm 
by  assuring  me  that  it  would  be  entirely  extin- 
guished before  I  should  have  passed  three 
months  in  the  center  of  what  then  excited  it ; 
but  when  the  same  person  added  that  there 
were,  in  Italy,  very  few  objects  of  antiquity 
entitled  to  admiration,  I  listened  to  him  only  as 
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to  one  indulging  in  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
wider  circle  through  which  his  own  curiosity  had 
impelled  him.  Such  were^  at  that  time,  my 
ideas;  at  present  I  am  more  inclined  to  do 
justice  to.  his  opinions,  and  adbfit  the  same  sen- 
timents. Vasi,  in  his  Guide  of  Rome,  allows 
eight  days  for  visiting  cdl  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern monuments:  he  of  course  mentions  many 
things  that  can  pt-esent  little  attraction  to  the 
ordinary  spectator;  and  were  a  man  to  select 
from  his  enumeration  those  objects  only  which 
are  interesting  to  most  travellers — ^well-informed, 
but  not  blinded  by  the  love  and  admiration  of 
every  thing  ancient, — ^he  would  then  find  eight 
days  fully  sufficient  for  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  ancient  and  modem  Rome. 

For  a  longer  residence  Rome  is  most  unin- 
viting: besides  the  dreariness  of  the  country 
around,  the  tristease  of  the  place  must  gain  upon 
the  stranger,  however  unwilling  to  give  way  to 
it;  and,  instead  of  insinuating  itself  into  his 
affections,  it  will  daily  appear  to  him  more  re- 
pulsive. I  now  persuade  myself  that  the  com- 
mon people,  the  beasts  of  burden,  even  the  dogs, 
liave  a  peculiar  appearance  of  melancholy  and 
ennui ;  and  such  I  really  believe  to  be  the  case. 
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One  would  wish  for  the  Forum  to  preserve  a 
solemn  and  mournful  air :  and,  though  the  same 
universal  semblance  of  sorrow  may  at  first  have 
charms  for  a  visionary  fancy,  yet  it  will  soon 
tire  of  the  gloominess  of  the  long  modem  gal- 
leries of  paintings,  and  of-  the  Corso,  animated 
now  and  then  by  the  clumsy,  red,  gilt  carriage 
of  a  Cardinal;  while  tlie  many  obelisks,  all 
speaking — ^in  the  inscriptions  on  their  pedestals 
— ^in  the  first  person,  will  liave  a  singular  effect 
on  bis  imagination. 

A  scene  more  resembling  actual  life  is,  how« 
ever,  often  presented  on  the  Monte  Hneio,  the 
point  of  re-union  for  those  of  the  foreigners  and 
Romans  who  prefer  taking  their  exercise  in  an 
open,  airy  space,  to-  driving  in  files  down  the 
damp  street  of  the  Corso :  yet  this  latter  is  the 
usual  rendezvous;  and,  f<»r  two  hours  in  the  day, 
the  street  is  filled  with  open  carris^es,  whkk 
the  climate  permits,  even  in  the  midst  of  winter^ 
TTie  Monte  Rncio  is  the  only  public  walk- 
that  is,  open  space  planted  with  trees,  or  at  least 
widiout  pavement — in  Rome :  it  was  begun  by 
the  French,  and  continued  by  Pius  VII.  who 
has,  of  course,  taken  to  himself  the  honour  of 
its  creation.    It  is  said  to  have  been  the  inteur 
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tion  of  the  French— ^wheii  in  possession  of 
Rome — ^to  have  taken  down  the  houses  between 
the  Via  di  Ripetta  and  the  Tiber^  and  to  have 
planted  with  trees  the  ground  thus  gained :  the 
non-completion  of  this  plan  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
town,  unless  indeed  the  removal  of  so  many 
habitations  would  have  increased  the  effects -of 
the  maX  aricu 

The  winter  had  not  beeii  cold,  but  it  was,  on 
the  whole,  damp  and  cloudy ;  and  thick  fogs  had 
often  inliercepted  our  view  of  S.  Peter's. 

Of  the  Romans  I  know  little  more  than  their 
general  feelings.  Though  I  was  acquainted 
with  some  of  them,  they  are,  very  naturally,  unr 
willing  to  put  themselves  out  oS  their  way,  to 
receive  successive  flights  of  birds  of  passage; 
whom,  from  all  I  perceived,  they  do  not  like — 
ev^ft  as  passengers.  Those  whom  I  met  in 
eompany,  I  generally  found  anuable,  discon- 
tented people. 

Iliere  was,  during  the  winter,  a  good  deal  of 
sediety  asAo^gst  the  English,  and  they  all  met 
fttthe  weekly  bedis,  or,  during  Z<ent,  converm-^ 
ziom  of  the  foreign  Ambassadors,  and  of  the 
Ducbessa  di  Bracciano-— Torlonia.  The  King 
of  £tts^bwd  ean  keep  no  diplomatic  agent  at  the 
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Court  of  Rome ;  but  the  King  of  Hcmover  can  :v 

Baron is  therefore  C^harged  to  protect  the 

interests  of  British  subjects^  many  of  whom 
object  to  acknowledge,  as  their  minister,  one 
not  sent  by  the  Government  of  England. 

Three  days  before  we  left  Rome,  it  was  still 
undecided  whether  we  .diould  proceed  to  Nicies, 
or  return  towards  Florence.     The  brigands  be-, 
tween   Rome  and  Naples  were   said  to  have 
reappeared;  and  th«  road  was  reported  to  be 
infested  by  three  hundred  on  foot,  and   fifty 
mounted,   robbers.     The  number  of  this  band 
might  have  proved  that  it  existed  only  in  ima- 
gination ;  for,  had  its  reunion  been  more  real, 
it  would  probably  not  have  confined  itself  ta 
the  mountains :    a  thought  on  the  first  creation 
of  Rome  would  have  inspired  more  exalted  and 
extensive  designs  to  the  leader  of  foiur  hundred 
brigands ;   and,  were  they  secure  from  Jbreign 
intervention,  such  a  band  of  prudent  robbers 
might  hope  to  restore,   in  part,  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  Rome.     The  Marquis  de  — — — 
had,  however,  been  stopt  near  Velletri,  by  a 
dozen  armed  men,  and  had  been  politely  devalise 
— eased  of  his  baggage.     Our  Roman  friends 
recommended  to  us  to  obtain  leave  for  our  car- 
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mLge  to  follow  immediately  after  an  Austrian 
regiment,  which  would  probably  soon  pass 
through  Rome.  A  gentleman  observed,  ^'  that 
**  there  was^  at  that  time,  a  German  regiment 
^*  in  the  town,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  say 
**  whether  it  was  on  its  march  to  or  from  Naples," 

*  Can  you  tell  me,'  demanded  another,  *  if  the 

*  soldiers  are  wiell  or  ill  drest  ?'     "  Their  dress  is 
**  remarkably  clean  and  good."     *  Oh,  then  they 

*  are,  ofcowrst^  from  Naples ;  for,  if  the  contrary 

*  were  the  case,  they  would  be  in  rags.'  This 
plan  of  travelling — which  we  had  never  relished 
— ^was  therefore  abandoned.  One  of  the  party 
went  to  the  Cav.  Chiaveri — of  Tarlonia's  house 
— and  asked  his  advice;  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  road  was  reported  to  be  infested 
by  an  army  of  400  m«i.  ^'  Who  has  counted 
'*^them?'  was  the  simple  demand;  and  then 
mentioning  other  persons  who  had  passed  in 
safety,  he  encouraged  us  to  run  the  hazard* 

There  was  nevertheless  some  truth  in  the 
report  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  brigands  ;  and 
Cardinal  P was  to  be  sent  with  a  consider- 
able force  against  them.  The  idea  of  a  Roman 
troop  of  soldiers  could  not  fiedl  to  excite  the 
ready  derision  of  their  countrymen,  who  related 
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the  following  anecdote  of  their  undaunted  ad- 
versaries. '  A  party  of  ten  or  fifteen  robbers  bad 
entered  an  inn  on  the  roadside  and  ordered  their 
dinner:  having  ended  their  repast,  they  de« 
manded  the  bill  of  charge.  The  innkeeper, 
who  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  assured 
them  that  *'  they  were  perfectly  welcome,  and 
^^  that  he  expected  no  retribution  for  the  honour 
^^  they  had  done  him."  But  the  Captain  of  the 
band  insisting,  the  accoimt  was  made  out,  when 
he  wrote,  on  the  back  of  it,  a  draft,  payable  at 
sight,  on  Cardinal  P— — . 

We  were  to  send  some  trunks  by  sea ;  and,  as 
we  wished  for  them  not  to  be  opened  at  the  Port 
of  the  Tiber,  we  requested — as  is  usual— the 
custom-house  officer  to  come  and  visit  them  at 
our  own  i^^artment.     This  he  did,  and  politely 
sealed  them  all  without  opening  them :   he  then 
wrote  out  a  bill  of  lading  for  five  trunks  con- 
taining "  rdba  usata — worn  goods/'     "  But,**, 
said  I,   '^  one  of  the  eases  is  full  of  books." — 
*'  N(M  bisognova  dirmeh — ^you  should  not  have 
^^  told  me  so,"  he  replied,  stamping  with  bis 
foot :  however,  when  I  assured  him  that  all  the 
books  were  old,   and  had  been  examined  on 
entering  the  town,  he  contented  himself  with 
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adding  to  the  bill,  ^^con  pochi  libri  usati — ^with 
"  a  few  old  bo<^ ;"  and,  having  then  signed  his 
paper, — ^making  a  soldier  who  accompanied  him 
sign  in  place  of  the  other  inferior  officer  who 
was  ^^  illiterato" — he  accepted  his  bona  manoj 
and  retired. 

In  the  evening,  Cardinal  — —  called  to  take 
leave ;  and  entered  into  a  long  dissertation  on 
the  moT  caria^ — caused  by  want  of  cultivation, 
which  is  caused  by  want  of  population,  which 
is  again  caused  by  want  of  cultivation.  Here 
all  conversations  on  the  subjex^t  end ;  though  the 
Cardinal  attributed  it  also,  in  part,  to  the  stench 
of  weeds  deposited,  by  the  sea,  on  the  coast. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  any 
feudal,  rights  exist  or  not  in  the  Roman  states : 
I  believe  that  such  are  in  force.  The  land  is 
cultivated — ^when  it  i%  cultivated — ^by  peasants 
from  the  Abruzzi,  la  Marc{^  &c  who  make  two 
incursions  in  the  year, — at  sowing  and  reaping 
seasons :  most  of  these  return  ill,  many  having 
died  of  the  fever.  The  guards  and  custom- 
house officers,  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  are  regu- 
larly taken  ill  every  summer.  The  quarter  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is  particularly  unhealthy ; 
it  having  a  very  thin  population.    The  Cwri  of 
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the  church  of  S.  M-  in  Montesanto — ^by  the  ride 
of  the  gate  del  Popolo— used,  erery  summer,  to 
be  attacked  by  the  fever ;  until,  having  obtained 
permission  to  live  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
square,  he  has  never  since  suffered  from  it/  The 
most  dangerous  season  is  about  the  nionth  of 
September,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  summer. 

Yet  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  by  English  who 
have  resided  many  years  at  Rome,  that  the  fever 
occasioned  by  the  mat  ariais  a  mere  ague,  and 
may  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  as  are  em- 
ployed in  that  ilbess.  During  summer  the 
country  people  come  into  the  town  for  market : 
after  ending  their  business  they  lay  thenustelves 
down  to  sleep  in  the  shade  of  some  building  or 
portico :  meanwhile  the  sun,  pursuing  its  course, 
falls  upon  them;  and  when  at  length,  they 
awake,  the  fever  is  in  their  veins,  and  they  are 
immediately  carried  to  the  hospitals.  The 
illness,  it  is  said,  may  be  avoided  by  never  taking 
the  air  after  sunset ;  and  I  have  heard  it  recom- 
mended to  light  a  small  fire,  and  sip  wine  during 
the  whole  of  the  evening ; — ^remedies  not  very 
congenial  with  the  summer  season.  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  young  artist  who,  during  the 
greatest  heats,  wanders  through  the  country^ 
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on  horseback,  taking  sketches  of  the  landscape : 
he  never  experiences  any  inconvenience  from 
the  mot  artoy  unless,  indeed,  he  lets  sleep  over- 
take him  in  the  open  air.  When  that  happens, 
he  awakes  with  the  first  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
and  gains,  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  nearest 
house. 

It  is  said  that  trees  cannot  grow  and  thrive  in 
the  Campania.  The  Cardinal,  mentioned  above, 
has,  four  times  successively,  planted,  near  the 
walls  of  Rome,  an  alley  of  trees  which  have  as 
often  died  for  want  of  rain.  Yet  in  the  beauti- 
ful Villa  Borghese,  without  the  Porta  del  Po- 
polo,  are  numbers  of  fine  well-grown  trees, 
which  adorn  the  only  pleasing  landscape  near 
Rome. 

I  have  here  given  you,  under  one  head,  many 
of  the  particulars  relating  to  the  maJF  aria^  which 
have  come  imder  my  knowledge  during  my  resi- 
dence at  Rome. 

On  the  3d,  two  new  Cardinals  were  created. 
Illuminations  were  lighted,  and  bonfires  were 
burnt  before  some  of  the  principal  houses  A 
band. played  in  front  of  the  palace  of  one  of  the 
newly-created  dignitaries ;  who  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  others,  amongst  whose  ranks 
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he  was  admitted.  But  as  these  latter  paSised  into 
his  gateway^  they  were  hissed  by  the  assembled 
crowd;  who  shewed,  4n  this  manner,  their  dislike 
of  the  motive  that  caused  the  rejoicings.  At  the 
creation  of  any  new  cardinal,  they  consider  that 
they  have  so  many  more  to  support ;  for  a  fixed 
pension  is  given  by  gQvemment  to  those  who 
hav^  not  fortune  sufficient  for  their  state. 

At  length,  on  this  morning — the  5th  of  May 
— ^we  drove  through  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of 
Dioclesian;  passed,  without  regret,  under  the 
low-arched  gate  of  the  town ;  and  traversing,  with 
impatience,  the  dreary  plain  which  divided  us 
from  the  beautiful  hills  of  Albano,  we  arriyed 
early  at  this  miserable  borgo — Velletri.  To-mor« 
row  the  dangers  from  the  brigands  commence; 
but  an  English  party  firom  Naples,  with  whom  I 
have  just  spoken,  assure  me  that  there  is  nothing 
to  fear.  Trusting  that  such  is  the  case,  I  wish 
you  a  good  night — ^withyery  different  sentiments 
from  those  with  which  I  did  so  in  my  first  letter, 
after  arriving  at  Rome. 

CapuOj  9th  Mapj  1824. 

Several  interruptions  had,  as  you  must  have 
guessed,  delayed  the  sending  of  this  letter  imtil 
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my  arrival  at  Velletri :  there,  also,  I  was  unable 
to  put  it  into  tbe'po^ty  and  will  therefore  con- 
tinue to  you  the  account  of  «^ur  journey  as  &r  as 
this  place.  After  descending  the  hill  on  this  side 
of  Velletri^  we  entered  a  sort  of  forest  of  scat- 
tered treesi  which  might  serve  as  a  convenient 
retreat  to  robbers;  but  here  commence  the  mili- 
tary posts,  which— composed  of  ten  or  fifteen 
men — succeed  each  other,  in  the  Roman  terri- 
tory, at  intervals  ot  about  a  mile  and  a  half* 
We  soon  entered  on  the  Pontine  Marshes;  which 
I  was  surprised  to  find  well  drained,  and  covered 
with  excellent  pasture :  they  refireshed  my  &int 
recollections  of  Lincolnshire.  The  road  passes 
between  two  rows  of  fine  trees ;  and  a  canal,  on 
each  side  of  it,  carries  off  the  drainings.  These 
canals  are  cleaned  out,  and  the  obstructions  to 
the  ctirrent  are  removed,  by  herds  of  buffaloes, 
which — ^kept  by  government — ^wallow  and  swim 
down  them  as  willingly  as  pigs  seek  the  mud  of 
a  horse-pond.  We  slept  at  Terracina ;  recom- 
mended by  Eustace  as  a  smnmer  sea-bathing 
place.  It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  what 
could  have  prejudiced  him  in  favour  of  this  vil- 
lage, inhabited  only  by  fishermen,  possessing  a 
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stony,  uneven  shore,  and  exposed,  during  sum* 
mer,  to  the  mat  aria  of  the  Pontine  Maishes. 

Here  we  paid  fivt  pauls  to  save  our  luggage 
from  being  visited — ^whether  by  a  Roman  or 
Neapolitan  custom-house,  I  already  forget. 

The  road  after  Terracina  winds,  for  a  distance, 
along  the  sea-shore.  Our  carriage  stopping  for 
a  short  time,  the  soldiers  of  a  neighbouring  post,* 
half  a  mile  off,  turned  out  to  know  what  hindered 
it  from  advancing.  We  had  several  times  been 
requested  to  proceed  at  foot's  pace,  while  a 
soldier  on  each  side  of  the  carriage  accompanied 
us  for  a  short  space  of  road,  where*— as  they 
pretended — ^we  were  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
robbers.  We  had  always  refused  to  take  escorts; 
being  told  that  they  served  to  attract  the  bri- 
gands, by  an  appearance  of  having  something 
worth  defending ;  and  that,  if  we  took  infantry, 
they  would  be  the  first  routed.  An  escort  of  two 
or  three  horsemen  is,  indeed,  said  to  be  of  ser- 
vice; not  m  fighting  for  the  traveller,  but  in  run- 
mng  away^  and  alarming  the  nearest  military  posts. 

We  soon  reached  the  gateway  that  marks  the 
limits  of  the  two  states.  On  the  Roman  side  of 
a.  small  ditch  the  land  was  uncultivated;  on  the. 
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opposite  bank  fine  crops  flouriahed,  and  invited 
across.  We  passed  the  boundary,  and  entered  the 
territory  which  I  hope  to  idbabit  for  some  years. 
From  hence  the  country  gradually  improves^  till 
the  dirty  village  of  Mala  di  Gaeta  is  found  in  ia 
situation  more  beautiful  than  any  I  know.  Ad- 
joining the  inn<— one  of  the  best  in  Italy,  except 
those  in  the  principal  towns— is  a  grove  of  orange 
trees  that  reaches  to  thc^  shore,  covered  with 
many  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Cicero.  On  one 
of  these  ruins,  which  rose  above  the  surface  of 
the  tranquil  sea,  I  was  soon  seated^  and  occupied 
in  sketching  the  scenery  on  my  right :  the  wea- 
ther being  rather  hazy,  I  was  unable  to  descry 
the  Mount  Vesuvius  on  my  left  On  going 
out  <>f  the  garden,  I  gathered  a  basket-full  of 
oranges,  for  which  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight  for 
a  groats  —rather  more  than  one  farthing.  We 
staid  so  long  at  Graeta,  that  it  was  late  when  we 
reached  S.  Agata;  an  uncomfortable  place  on 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain. 

In  the  Neapolitan  state  the  road  is  much  more 
guarded  than  in  the  Roman  territory ;  for,  in  the 
former,  the  posts  of  Austrian  soldiers  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  and  mounted  p^troles  watch  the 
intermediate  space. 
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Almost  every*  peaceable — at  least  in  iq^pear^ 
ance  peaceable — inhabitant  of  the  country  about 
&  A^  d^rries,  at  aU  times,  a  ^  bind  hi, 
back. 

A  good  road  brought  us^  this  morning,  to  the 
miserable  fortified  place  firom  which  I  date.  We 
shall,  thi%  evening,  continue  our  journey  to 
N^les,  and  traverse,  without  farther  fear  of 
brigands,  the  twenty  miles  that  remain.  la 
fact,  the  only  danger  is  to  those  who  travel  after 
sunset :  the  most  convenient  time  for  robbing, 
being  that  when  there  is  sufficient  daylight  to 
search  a  carriage,  but  too  little  for  the  track  of 
the  thieves  to  be  followed.  We  have,  however,^ 
nofuy  no  more  to  fear  from  them.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XVL 


Najdes,  May  25,  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


To  resume  where  1  left  off.  Thd 
drive  firom  Capua  afforded  *^  no  adventure,  no 
**  sentiment,"  but  was  as  uninteresting  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  road  began  to  be 
bordered  by  occasional  houses  ten  miles  before 
we  reached  the  suburbs  of  Naples.  Three  dif- 
ferent custom-houses,  at  thirty  paces  from  one 
another,  delayed  our  entry  into  the  town:  the 
officers  of  each  post  came  out,  and  addressed  to 
us  the  usual  question—"  if  we  had  any  thing  for 
*'the  Dogana?"  On  our  answering  that  we 
had  not,  they,  without  moving  from  the  place, 
looked  up  at  us  with  a  rather  doubtful,  embar« 
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Tassedair;  reiterated  the  question;  and  at  length, 
by  the  help  of  the  coachman,  gave  us  to  uuder* 
stand  what  caused  their  hesitation.  The  matter 
was  then  soon  settled :  a  few  carlini*  gained  us 
their  endre  confidence,  dispelled  their  doubts, 
took  from  us  the  air  of  smugglers,  and  opened 
to  us  the  gates  of  the  city. 

On  entering  the  suburb,  two  different  roads 
offered  themselves  to  our  choice.  By  following 
that  on  the  left — ^which  is  newly  made,  and  good 
— ^we  might,  owing  to  the  detour  it  makes,  have 
enjoyed  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay,  of  the 
mountains  that  enclose  it,  and  of  the  town  ex- 
tended on  the  shore  below.  But  our  voUurier 
was  no  inconsiderate  admirer  of  picturesque 
views ;  they  could  not  blind  him  when  opposed 
to  his  more  immediate  interest  He  chose  the 
shorter  road,  and  descended  suddenly  into  the 
Strada  di  Toledo — the  center  of  lazzeroni  and 
macaroni:  such,  at  least,  was  the  idea  I  then 
had  of  this  magnificent  street.  But,  as  yet,  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  these  far-famed 
lazzeroni :  I  recollect  that  the  first  time  I  walked 

*  Ten  grani  make  one  carlino,  ten  carlini  one  docato.  tweire 
earUni  one  piastra.  About  five  pto^&'e— -according  to  the  et- 
ehai^-'-make  one:  pound  sterling. 
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x>ut,  on  the  day  after  my  arrival,  my  mind  was 
full  of  the  stories  I  had  both  heard  and  read  of 
their  peculiar  skill  in  picking  the  pockets  of 
strangers.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  I  stuffed 
my  handkerchief  between  my  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  followed,  with  my  eyes,  every  man  or  boy 
that  passed  by  ine,  lest  he  should  turn  about  and 
snatch  away  from  me  some  part  of  my  clothing. 
No  such  attempt  was  made ;  perfect  security  suc- 
ceeded to  unnecessary  distrust ;  and  I  now  walk 
vntlk  as  little  apprehension  in  the  streets  of 
Naples  a$  I  should  in  those  of  any  other  capital; 
and  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  believe  no  people  to 
be  more  honest  than  the  Neapolitans.  The 
lazzeroni — ^who  are  generally  represented  as  the 
perpetrators  of  these  petty  theft? — ^are,  I  am 
told,  to  be  met  with  only  in  one  distant  quarter 
of  the  town ;  but  as  I  have  never  had  occasion 
to  visit  that  district,  I  am  unable  to  describe 
.  **  their  many  coloured  dresses,  the  baskets  they 
"  sleep  in  on  thresholds  of  the  palaces,  or  im- 
"  mense  caverns  they  inhabit  under  the  town." 

Madame  de  Stael,  and  other  travellers,  who 
have  thus  painted  the  lazzeroni,  have,  I  believe, 
included  under  that  appellation,  the  fishermen) 
porters,  peasantry,  and  all  those  whose  appear- 
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ance  is  most  uncouth.  It  is,  however,  cettaiit 
that  the  lazzeri — as  they  are  here  called — do 
exist;  but  they  are  fewer  in  number,  and 
without  the  power  and  privileges  they  formerly 
possessed. 

»  As  to  macaroni — that  other  characteristic  of 
Naples — I  have  seldom  seen  it  cooking  in  the 
streets ;  though  I  have  sometimes  watched  half 
a  dozen  people— petty  shopkeepers  and  servants 
— one  of  whom  would  hold  a  large  pan,  from 
which  the  others,  disdaining  the  inconvenient 
and  retarding  use  of  spoons,  would  help  them-^ 
selves  with  their  impatient  hands,  scarcely  allow- 
ing themselves  time  to  withdraw  their  fists  from 
between  their  voracious  jaws,  so  eager  were  they 
to  devour  their  national  paste,  which — dressed 
(\  la  Napolitaine — appears  to  me  most  unsavoury* 
Suppose  that  during  this  digression,  which  I 
have  made  for  your  better  information,  we  had 
established  ourselves  in  the  Albergo  delle  Cro-  « 
celle.  From  my  window  I  had  a  fine  view  of 
Vesuvius;  and,  as  I  had  never  been  able  to  fancy 
it  otherwise  than  throwing  out  flames  and  cm- 
ders,  or  at  least  smoke,  you  may  also  suppose 
Cie  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  balcony,  straining 
nay  eyes,  and  endeavouring,  by  the  help  of  my 
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l^ass,  to  convince  myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
white  flakes  that  rested  on  the  top  of  the  crater. 

^ArpsfjMSf  o^f)*  ffb$9}0-<  (Aivos  Bofteto  Kat  aAXo/y 

Clouds  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  but  a  bad 
simile  to  a  steady  array ;  but  those  on  the  hills  near 
Naples,  show  how  exact  is  Homer's  comparison, 
which  a  beholder  of  the  clouds  of  the  North  is 
unable  to  understand.  I  was  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  their  immovable  and  even  defying 
appearance,  and  regretted  when  a  slight  wind 
cleared  the  sky,  and  convinced  me  that  no  smoke 
was  issuing  from  the  mountain. 

Opposite  our  inn  was  a  small  palace  belonging 
to  the  King,  and  destined  to  be  the  lodging  of  the 
Duchess  of  Parma,  who  was  daily  expected 
from  Leghorn.  She  landed  in  the  port  of 
the  palace,  attended  by  Ferdinand  the  First, 
who  had  met  her  at  sea.  During  her  stay  at 
K^les,  he  often  drove  out  with  her,  and  I  ob- 
served, that,  as  the  carriage  set  off,  he  always 
made  the  sign  of  the  Cross;  resembling  in  that 
the  primitive  Christians,  who  began  every  action- 
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of  the  day  with  that  sign.  This  ^^  oldegt  and,  weT 
"  trow^  the  wisest  king  in  Christendom,"  is  now 
married  to  a  lady  whose  previous    complaisance 
he  was,  however,  acquainted  with.     Yet,  if  the 
mauvaises  langites  speak  truth,  this  love-xoatcbL, 
or  religums-motch — one  of  the  two  must  have 
prompted  it — is  not  found  over  g^nant  by  either 
of  the   parties.     But  such  ecarts — ^how  conve- 
nient are  these  French  words  ! — are  permitted  to 
Kings  and  Princes;  when  on  his  death-bed,  the 
late   Due  de  —  recommended,  with  truly 
paternal  affection,  his  two  natural  children  to  the 
protection  of  his  wife. 

We  were  soon  settled  in  an  apartment  on  the 
Chiaja,  which  we  furnished,  as  we  intend  to 
pass  some  years  at  Naples.*  From  the  balcony 
of  this  apartment — there  is  scarcely  a  window  in 
Naples  but  has  its  balcony — we  have  a  fine  view  of 
Vesuvius ;  but  I  have  already  given  up  all  hopes 
of  seeing  an  eruption,  however  small :  it  is  only 
with  the  greatest   diflSculty  that  slight  puffs  of 

*  In  seeking  for  our  apartment,  I  visited  many  others  on 
the  Chiaja ;  bat  all  were  furnished  by  undertakers,  who  let 
them  out  to  foreigners.  The  common  rent  of  ten  or  twelve 
rooms  is  100  or  150  ducats  a  month.  In  the  interior  of 
the  town  they  ar^  much  cheaper. 
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•smoke  can  be  sometimes  distinguished  as  they 
dissolve  at  the  mouth  of  the  crater.     , 

The  Chiaja  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  town,  both  oi^  account  of  the  view  of 
the  bay  and  the  elasticity  of  the  air :  the  garden, 
jthe  Villa  Reale-^between  the  street  and  the  sea 
, — is  also  a  great  advantage.  Nevertheless,  I  find 
.this  situation  often  inconvenient :  separated  from 
Ithe  Strada  di  Toledo  by  the  Monte  Sant'  Elmo,  I 
am  obliged,  in  order  to  get  to  the  interior  of  the 
town  and  the  theatres,  to  pass  along  the  narrow 
dirty  Strada  di  Chiaja,  or  to  make  the  detour  of 
Sta  Lucia,  a  filthy,  noisy  fish-market,  but  which 
writers  and  travellers  never  fail  to  embellish  in 
their  captivating  descriptions.  The  Neapolitans 
themselves  consider  the  Chiaja  as  out  of  the 
town,  and  the  common  people  who  inhabit  its 
quarter ^peak  a  language  very  different  from  the 
|)ure  Neapolitan  patois*  Without  considering 
whether  I  have  lost  or  gained  by  this  variation 
of  dialect,  I  now  begin  to  regret  that  I  am  not 
settled  on  the  Pizzofalcone  which  rises  between 
the  Chiaja  and  S.  Lucia,  and  which  the  Strada 
di  Chiaja  separates  from  the  Monte  S.  Elmo. 
The  Pizzofalcone  is  the  only  quiet  part  of  the 
town,  as  it  is  also  the  only  part  in  which  palaces 
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and  ahops  are  not  mingled  indisenininately 
together.  Unfortunately,  of  all  the  "guide 
^^  books,  rhymes,  tours,  sketches,  illustrations" 
I  had  read,  none  had  given  me  this  useful 
information;  so  that,  whenever  a  carriage 
is  not  at  hand,  I  am  exposed — ^for  the  whole 
length  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  as  it  is  called — 
to  the  sun  or  to  the  rain ;  both  which  are 
more  inconvenient  here  than  in  England,  wher^ 
you  are  always  prepared  for  the  one,  and  where 
you  never  feel  the  heat  of  the  other. 

Let  not  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  of 
England  offend  your  patriotism :  if  I  feel  attached 
to  the  countries  in  which  I  have  mostly  livec^ 
and  if  I  have  even  adopted  false  ideas  of  my 
native  land,  my  education  has  forced  such 
feelings  upon  me  :  but  I  doubt  not  that,  so  soon 
as  I  shall  become  acquainted  with  my  real 
country,  its  superior  merit  will  instantly  put  to 
flight  all  preconceived  and  momentary  preju- 
dices.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XVL 


Napks^  MayZi,  1824. 


^T  DEAR  FRIENDi 


I  have  now  been  nearly  a  month  at 
Naples ;  no  more :  yet  what  a  change  has  this 
short  time  made  in  my  state  of  mind !  At  Rome , 
I  was,  in  some  sort,  in  a  fever  of  angry  discontent 
and  disappointment :  a  fine  climate,  a  fine 
country,  and  a  fine  view  of  it,  have  gradually 
brought  me  back  to  more  quiet  and  natural 
feelings.  I  remember  that  the  first  morning 
after  entering  our  apartment,  when  I  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  the  windows  open,  and,  looking 
through  the  railings  of  the  balcony,  saw  the 
waves  rippling  against  the  even  shore  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  I  could  not  believe  in 
the  duration  of  such  a  scene,  so  different  from 
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those  of  Rome  ;  and  feared  lest,  awaUbg  front 
what  seemed  to  me  a  dream,  I  should  again  find 
myself  in  a  place  which  I  could  not  think  on 
without  a  disagreeable  sensation.  But  my  dream,, 
if  it  is  one,  still  continues ;  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  give  you  a  simple  account  of  the  objects  I 
have  seen  and  daily  see,  and  shall  occasionally 
enter  into  more  minute  descriptions  of  them 
than  I  did  when  speaking  of  the  fallen  wonders 
of  Rome. 

The  entrance  of  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  i» 
visible  from  our  apartment;  and  I  will  endea- 
vour to  give  you  a  true  idea  of  it ; — an  engage- 
ment not  easy  to  be  fulfilled,  so  great  is  tte 
charm  attached  to  the  word  grotto,  or,  ajs  you 
English  please  to  call  it,  grotto.  I  know  tha^ 
on  hearing  this  magic  word  pronounced,  your 
poetic  mind  fancies,  with  admirable  facility,  a 
ridge  of  towering  rocks,  or,  at  least,  of  verdant 
Jiills,  in  which  it  discovers,  with  the  eye  of  an 
amateur,  the  cave,  half  concealed  by  the  ivy  and 
vine  branches  that  fall,  in  festoons,  from  its  low- 
browed, flowery  vault;  while,  in  the  remoter 
part  of  the  cavern,  you  also  recognise,  without 
eflfbrt,  the  silvery  fount  that  refreshes  it  with 
its  pure  and  limpid  waters.     Thus  do   Feneloii 
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and  all  poets  paint  grottos,  and  thus  do  you  sup- 
pose them  to  be :  but  here  ^  vanity  has  created 
a  grotto  where  necessity  enforced  an  excavation." 
—The  Monte  S.  Elmo,  otherwisie  called  the 
Vomero,  stretches  from  Pizzofaleone  to  the  end 
of  the  Chiaja,  then  turns  to  the  South,  takes  the 
name  of  Monte  Posilipo,  and  terminates  in  the 
sea.  It  thus  blocks  up  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  and 
separates  it  from  the  plain  of  Pozzuoli  on  the 
West  As  this  mounti^  is  but  two  or  thi'ee 
thoHsai^  feet  wi^e^  the  Cumaeans  found  that  a 
road  might  be  more  advantageously  maiAetkrattgh 
it  than  cfoer  it :  they  therefore  pierced  it,  and 
HHKEe  a  hole  passable  to  beasts  of  burden ;  tliis 
hole  was  subsequently  enlarged,  till  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  carriages  abreast ;  this  same  hole 
yn&  paved  with  lava  of  Vesuvius,  was  lighted 
with.  Iamp8«-^e  cofup  de  grace  to  the  picturesque 
•—and  was  named  the  ^^  Grotto  of  Posilipo." 
This  passage  is  lofty,  perfectly  straight,  aiid  is 
traversed  more  conveniently  during  the  night, 
from  the  Bumber  of  lanqm  which  are  then  lighted ; 
though,  even  in  th^  day  time,,  a  few  dre  always 
kept  burning  in  the  middle,  where^  of  course,  it 
ifi  darkest. 
The  aspect  of  the  oountry  on  the  <^h^r  $ide 
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is  more  pleasing  than  can  be  easily  imagined^ 
Highly-cultivated  hills  or  barren  rocks  surround 
a  rich  plain,  at  this  season  particularly  beautiful 
from  the  bright  freshness  of  the  spring  leaves 
that  cover  the  highnspreading  vines  which, 
stretching  from  elm  to  elm,  overshadow  the 
varied  crops  of  flax,  Indian  corn,  and  small 
fruit  trees  in  full  blossom,  and  defend  them  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Though  in  the  month  of  May,  I  found  the 
weather  too  hot  for  promenades  ^J9te€f;  I  there- 
fore turned  back,  and  entered  the  small  village 
on  the  PozzuoU  side  of  the  Grotto.  This  village 
—of  Fuori  Ghrotta, — although  similar  to  all  tiiose 
In  the  environs  of  Naples,  is  not  however  I^esB 
curious  on  that  account,  and  will  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  others.  Narrow,  dirty,  irregular, 
ill-paved  streets  are  bordered  by  houses  one 
story  high,  raised  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  grey  walls  of  which  are  daubed 
in  every  direction  with  white  crosses ;  surrounded 
by  children — the  younger  of  whom  are  drest  in 
a  small  shirt,  or  often  without  any  clothing  at  all 
-^-are  women  who,  covered  with  rags,  either  spin 
before  their  houses,  or,  seated  on  the  threshold  of 
their  doors,*--at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  over- 
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tamed  by  the  p^  that  paiss  in  and  out  of  the 
house — ^louse  the  heads  of  their  female  compa- 
nions, who  kneel  before  them  and  rest  their  faces 
in  their  laps ;  while  their  husbands,  with  red  caps 
on  their  heads,  and  brown  great-coats  thrown 
carelessly  over  their  shoulders,  form  themselves 
into  circles,  and  make  the  streets  resound  with 
their  noisy  game  of  &  mora ;  near  them,  a  post 
of  ten  or  fifteen  Austrian  soldiers,  all  drest  with 
the  most  minute  cleanliness,  some  of  whom  lie 
asleep  on  benches,  others  play  at  bowls  and  mix 
their  German  exclamations  with  those  of  the 
Neapolitans ;:  and  hard  by,  a  sentinel,  over- 
powered with  ennuif  pacing  to  and  fro  before  his 
box,  looking  on  the  scene  before  him — so  different 
from  those  of  his  native  country — and  ^^  wonder- 
^^  ing  how  the  devil  he  got  there :"  such  is  the 
exact  appearance  of  this  village* 

The  tomb  of  Virgil — which  all  agree  is  not  the 
tomb  of  Virgil?-*-is  situated  above  the  Eastern 
entrance  of  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  It  is  curious 
liow  this  monument  could  ever  have  been  sup- 
posed the  sepulchre  of  the  Mantuan  poet ;  it 
^ieems  impossible  not  to  be  convinced,  at  first 
sight,  that  it  was  simply  a  family  Columbarium  ; 
for^  in  the  interior,  are  several  niches  like  those 
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seen  in  the  tombs  of  Pompeii,  and  in  wiiicli  «ni9 
s»nd  ashes  still  remain.  It  is  very  impn^ble 
that  Augustus  should  have  erected  to  Virgil  a 
family  sepulchre  of  bricks. 

The  monument  itself  has  no  regular  form,  and 
is  covered  with  brambles  and  creeping  plants  : 
a  small  laurel  formerly  grew  on  its  summit,  l«» 
the  admirers  of  the  poet  have  taken  bom  it  so 
many  souvenirs^  that  even  the  root  of  the  shrub  is 
dead.     Yet  this  ruin,   covered  with  herbs  smd 
wild  Sowers,   hung  or  the  edge  of  a  precipice^ 
and  shaded  by  the  branches  ef  an  elm  that  shooto 
from    the   top  of    a  rock  that  hangs    over  i^ 
would  form  of  itself  a  beautiful  picture,   and  bat^ 
indeed  been  often  painted.     But  to  those  veeify 
present  on  the  spot,  the  effect  i»  enhanced  by^ 
the  rumbling  echo  of  the  carriages  traversing 
the  Grotta  of  Posilipo,  and  by  the  rough  voice 
of  a  Capucin  monk  who,   himself  unseen,  is- 
heard  begging  alms  o(  all  who  pass  before  him» 
In  the  neighbouring  garden,  covered  with  figsy 
eln^s,  and  vines,  is  a  terrace  from  which  I  over- 
looked the  bay,   a  part  of  the  tewn  with  its  SsA 
ro<^  the  Isknd  of  Cs^rea,  and  the  moimtauM 
of  Sorrento  and  Vesuvius,  shaded  with  the  dark 
purple  hue  whick  the  setting  sun  always  ca9t& 
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upon  tbem.  On  a  marble  bench,  placed  on  tbis^ 
platfonn,  a  Frenchman  has  had  engraved  the- 
Uiiloiwing  lines  : 

Pres  da  chantre  divin  dont  la  lyre  immortelte 
Rep^ta  des  pasteurs  les  premiers  yoenx, 
Sar  ce  banc,  coasaere  par  ramitie  fidele, 
Amants  asseyez  vous  et  resserrez  vos  noeuds. 

The  author  of  the  excellent  '^Guida  di 
'<  Pofi£zaoli"  pities  beforehand  the  antiquarians 
of  2824,  when,  of  all  the  inscriptions  said  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Virgil, 
this,  of  the  French  poet,  will  perhaps  alone 
remain.  If  indeed  such  should  be  the  case,  what 
important  inferences  will  not  be  drawn  from  the 
fact !  How  many  good  reasons  will  be  found 
why  a  French  inscription  should  have  been 
fixed  by  Augustus  on  the  sepulchre  of  Virgil ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  situation  of  this  tomb 
pleases  so  much  the  English,  that  two  of  thes^ 
sentimental  and  melancholy  countrymen  have 
carried  their  spleen —wbicli  the  French  denomi- 
nate the  "  maladie  Anglaise** — so  far  as  to  have 
caused  themselves  to  be  buried — bien  entendu 
q/^  their  deaths — over  the  entry  of  the  grotto 
ofPosilipo.  There  they  lie  without  any  stone 
Qrisign  whatsoever;  the  gardener  alone  calls  on 
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them  the  attention  of  edified  strangers :  she  to 
me^  '^  there  are  two  Englishmen  buri< 
"  there."—*  But,  *  where  ?'— "  There^  exact 
"  under  your  feet." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  garden  some  childrc 
are  also  buried ;  but,  at  least,  the  spot  is  mark< 
by  marble  slabs,  though  the  name  of  the  child 
seldom  inscribed  upon  them.  The  parents  we 
probably  ashamed  of  thus  depriving  of  its  rigl 
the  Protestant  burying-place.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XVIII. 


Naples^  \%th  June,  1824. 


MY  DEAR   FRIEND, 


The  case  of  books  we  had  sent  by  sea 
from  Rome  was  arrived  in  the  Neapolitan 
custom-house:  we  were  able  to  procure  from 
the  Minister  of  finance  an  order  for  their 
being  delivered  to  us  duty  free ;  yet  they  were 
nevertheless  to  undergo  an  examination  whether 
they  contained  any  principles  contrary  to  reli- 
gion and  legitimacy ;  for^  at  present,  both  are 
classed  together,  and  affirmed  to  be  dependent 
the  one  on  the  other,  and  religion  is  made  the 
touchstone  of  political  opinions;  while,  vice 
versoj  all  admirers  of  all  courts  are  obliged  to 
declare  themselves  the  supporters  and  advocates 
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•f  all  religions.  Thus  the  possihk  religious 
sentiments  of  the  adverse  political  party  are  cried 
down  as  insincere ;  and  the  gens  qui  pensent  bien 
— the  aristocratic  designation  of  those  of  their 
own  set — ^are  announced,  without  further  exa- 
mination, as  the  sole  honest  and  lawful  fxiends^ 
of  the  church,  "  mats  d'une  eglise  qtielconque-^ 
"  but  of  any  church  whatsoever."  But  thr 
church  has,  forttinately,  no  common  lot  with 
those  who  thus  proclaim  it  to  be  inseparably 
connected  with  thetr  interests.  The  spread  of 
incredulity  and  philosophy^  as  it  calb  itself,  is 
chiefly  owing  to  these  pretensions;  and  to  the 
imbecility  and  party  spirit  of  the  mistaken 
though,  perhaps,  well-meaning  devots  ;  "  roaring 
^^  Methodists,"  as  they  would  be  dencnninated  in 
England. 

I,  however,  attended  tlie  ordeal  our  books 
were  to  go  through.  Two  priests  and  three 
learned  men — I  speak  without  prejudice  to  the 
learning  of  the  priests— caused  the  case  to  be 
emptied  on  the  table  before  them:  they  then, 
lodked  into  the  title-pages  of  some  few  of  the 
works,  and  were  satisfied,  by  this  slight  and 
cursory  examination,,  of  the  innocence  and  putity 
of  their  contents^  and  of  the  doctrine  of  the  others^ 
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The  danger  of  the  whole  coltection  was,  morc- 
.over,  diminished  one-fifth,  by  one  of  the  learned 
men  having  found  amongst  them  a  work — John-< 
3on's  "  Rasselas,"  I  believe — ^which  captivated 
liis  attention,  and  secured  his  inaction,  until  the 
examination  was  finished. 

The  duty  on  all  books  entering  the  kingdom 
is  three,  six,  or  nine  cor/tm,  according  to  the 
«ize  of  the  volume.  I  heard  a  bookseller,  in  the 
same  room  with  myself,  complain  of  being 
:obliged  to  pay  for  a  quarto  pamphlet,  contain- 
ing six  leaves,  double  the  tax  demanded  tor  an 
octavo  of  five  hundred  pages.  This  enormous 
duty,  aided  by  the  little  love  erf  reading  pre- 
valent amongst  the  Neapolitans,  hinders  any 
books  from  being  imported.  Still  fewer  are 
printed  in  the  kingdom  itself,  on  account  of  the 
rules  and  difficulties  attendant  oa  the  revisal  of 
the  manuscripts.  Here  is  also  established  a 
custom,  and  it  cannot,  it  seems,  be  broken 
through,  that  whenever  a  person  publishes  a 
work,  he  should  make  a  present  of  one  copy  of 
it  to  dZ  those  with  whom  he  has  ever  had  the 
kagt  liaison:  some  people  are  known  to  have 
formed  large  libraries  by  means  of  these  gifts, 
ciad  at  the  expense  of  the  authors,   who  are 
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themselres  obliged  to  bear  all  the  cost  of  the 
publication.  One  muck-esteemed  work  kas 
been  mentioned  to  me,  the  unambitious  writer 
of  tke  wkick  kas  preserved  a  strict  incognit<H 
professing  kimself  unable  to  comply  witk  tkis 
practice. 

Tke  approbation  of  tke  office  of  revision  is 
printed  at  tke  kead  of  every  Neapolitan-pub- 
lisked  work:  tke  form  of  it  is  curious.  It 
begins  witk  a  ^^  request  from  tke  autkor  to  kave 
^^  a  revisore  appointed^  in  order  tkat  kis  work 
"  may  be  printeA"  Next  is  an  answer  from  a 
secretary,  saying  tkat  "tke  royal  reviser  will 
"  kave  tke  complaisance  to  revise  tke  MS." 
Tken  follows  a  letter  from  tke  appointed  reviser 
asserting  to  tke  reviser  en  chef,  "  tkat  ke  kas 
"  observed  witk  attention  tke  work  in  question; 
"  and  tkat  ke  can  assure  kis  most  Reverend 
"  Excellency,  tkat  tke  work  is  free  from  all 
"  stain  tkat  migkt  bring  diskonour  to  our  5. 
"  religion,  and  to  tke  sacred  duties  of  subjects 
"  towards  sovereignty ;  and,  at  tke  same  time, 
^'  it  exalts  tke  autkor  on  account  of  kis  erudi* 
"  tion,  &c*  He,  tkerefore,  tkinks  tkat  tke 
*'  work  skould  kave  tke  hokour  of  being 
"  printed,  if  it  skould  not  please  otherwise  to 
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^/liis  Reverend  Excellency;  kissing^  whose  hand 
^^  devoutlyi  he  repeats  himself  to  be  of  his  most 
**  Reverend  Excellency,  Naples^  lOth  October, 
^'  1824,'' — ^in  Italy  the  date  is  always  put  before 
the  signature,* — ^^  the  most  humble,  the  most 
^^  devoted  servant,  and  truly  the  most  ob%ed — 

**  Royal  Reviser ^."  Last  of  all  is  an  answer 

firom  the  president  of  the  gitmta  for  public  in- 
struction,— ^*  public  instructuMj^'  observe  the 
phrase, — ^who  "  seeing  the  demand  of  »  , 
^^  seeing  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  royal  I'e- 
'^  visor  ■■■ ',  it  is  permitted  that  the  said  work 
*^  be  printed;  but  that  it  shall  not  be  published 
'*  without  a  second  permission,  which  will  not 
'^  be  given  until  the  same  royal  reviser  shall 
'^  have  recognised,   on  confrontation,  that  the 

*  This  fonn  of  subscribiiur  a  letter  i&  general  all  OTer 
Italy :  the  direction  on  the  outside  varies  according-  to  the 
conntrj  and  the  rank  of  the  writers.  In  Piedmont,  for  example, 
two  nobles  will  address  their  letten  thus — *^  AW  libno,  Sig, 
**  Sig*  pron,  Cobno,  U  Signor  Marchese — to  the  most  illus- 
''  trious  Signor,  the  Signor  my  most  worahipful  master,  tlie 
'*  Signof  Marquis.*'  Here,  at  Naples,  the  direction  is  more 
simple :    "  A  nta  EcceOenza  Den  Gioacckmo         ,  Prwcipt 

«  di     ■    to  his  Excellency  Don  Gioacchino ,  Prince  of 

*'  — ."  In  addition  to  my  rightful  share  of  these  titles,  my 
Italian  correspondents  sometimes  insert,  as  a  (Suther  deaigna- 
tiobf  **  Nobik  Ingka^^^Me  Enc^ishmsDu'* 
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^  printed  copy  agrees  with  the  original  tiiat  has 
"  been  approved  of." 

I  have  here  translated,  word  for  word,  the 
substance  of  a  permission  extracted,  cm  hazard^ 
from  a  Neapolitan  printed  book;  the  form  is 
always  the  same,  and  varies  only  in  the  greater 
or  less  civility  and  humility  of  the  parties.  But 
Ae  strictness  of  these  measures  only  shew  the 
greatness  of  the  supposed  danger.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  is  announced,  by  the  journalists,  to 
have  adopted  what  he  considers  as  a  much  more 
effectual  means  of  stopping  the  spread  of  dan- 
gerous opinions  :  he,  they  publish,  has  forbidden 
all  his  subjects  who  do  not  possess  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs — I  think  that  is  the  sum — to  be  ini- 
tiated in  the  mysteries  of  reading  or  writing. 

But  enough  has  been  and  will  be  said  by 
others  on  these  subjects.  Yesterday  was  the 
festival  of  Corpus  Christi — the  f^e  Dieu; — and 
was  to  be  marked,  as  usual,  by  a  grand  proces- 
sion through  the  streets  of  the  town :  a  curious 
mode,  according  to  my  notions — for  which  I  am 
probably  indebted  to  the  compressed  state  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  England — a  curious  mode  of 
doing  honour  to  the  blessed  sacrament.  It  is^ 
however,  strange,  that  I  should  have  seen,  in  the 
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•Soath  of  France,  better  conducted  and  handsomer 
processions  than  I  have  witnessed  any  where  in? 
Italy.     A  very  short  description  of  this  of  yes- 
terday will  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 
When  the  objects  most  holy  in  religion  are  to  be 
paraded  through  the  streets,  the  accompaniments 
ought   to  inspire  veneration,  instead  of  scan-  ^ 
dalizing  by  an  appearcmce  of  disrespect.      On 
this  occasion  the  procession  opened  with  several 
communities  of  monks  and  priests,  straggling  at 
irregular  distances  from  each  other :  every  per- 
son who  had  a  taper  wa,s  attended  by  another, 
generally  a  ragged  boy,  who  walked  by  his  side, 
and  caught  the  droppings  of  his  bougie  in  a  dirty 
piece  of  paper,  or  in  his  still  dirtier  hand ;  this,  of 
-course,  gave  a  stingy  appearance  to  the  whole. 
Preceded  by  one  drummer  and  two  fifers,  and  by 
a  few  persons  in  embroidered  coats,  a  plain  and 
little-ornamented  canopy — under  which  the  Host 
is  borne — passed  down  the  street ;  and  was  fol^ 
lowed  by  the  King,   the  hereditary  Prince — 
Duke  of  Calabria, — ^and  a  few  attendants  on 
foot     Three  empty  royal  carriages,  drawn  by 
six  horses  each,  and  a  party  of  soldiers,  with  a 
bad  military  ban<l,  closed  the  procession  ;«-a 
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ceremony  in  which,  in  most  other  countries,  all 
tiie  splendour  of  the  clergy  and  court  is  displayed. 

The  King's  ,/Kte— that  is,  the  feast  of  his^ 
patron  saint — happened  to  fall  on  the  same  day ; 
the  theatre  of  &  Carlo  was,  therefore,  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  and  the  town  was  lighted  up, 
as  most  Italian  towns  are  on  such  occasions— 
a  few  lamps  shone  dimly  from  stray  houses,  and 
Seemed  to  indicate,  by  their  unwilling,  waver- 
ing light,  the  sentiments  of  those  who,  from 
different  reasons,  gave  this  slight  shew  of  loyalty. 

'  It  was  after  midnight  when  I  left  the  theatre 
to  return  home ;  the  lamps  in  the  windows  of 
the  houses  were  extinguished,  and  their  smoky 
glare  did  not  disturb  the  calm,  placid  scene 
around  me.  The  moon  floated  in  the  dark  un- 
clouded expanse  of  blue  sky,  and  almost  over- 
powered, by  its  brighter  reflection,  the  more 
indistinct  rays  of  the  stars.  It  was  such  a  night 
as  can  be  enjoyed  by  Southern  countries  only ; 
3!ind  which  one  would  wish  to  be  never  inter- 
i^upted,  not  even  by  a  Neapolitan  morning. 
Nothing  spoke  of  cold  or  damp;  the  glowing 
circlet  of  the  moon  cast  a  brilliant,  cheering 
light,  very  different  from  the  pale,  wan^  and 
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watery  reflection  It  affords  to  your  Northern  re- 
gions.    The  fish-stalls  of  S.  Lucia  \rere  all  illu- 
minated;  and,  as  I  crossed  before  them,  each 
fisherman   offered  to  sell  frutta  di  mare  and 
oysters  of  the  Fusaro  Lake.     In   the  shade  of 
the   biuldings  a  man  was  playing  on  a  hand 
organ;  and  a  bright  glare  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  guided  my  eye  to  a  small  lamp  which  burnt 
in  a  solitary  fishing-boat,  whose  tenant,   con- 
cealed by  the  shadow  of  the  Castel  del  Ova,  was 
heard  singing  a  buffi)  song,  in  which  violent 
bursts  of  laughter  kept  time,  and  fell  in  with  the 
tune^     At  a  distance,    I  heard  the  heavy  tran^p 
of  an  Austrian  patrol,  composed  of  about  twenty 
soldiers,  headed  and  followed  by  two  horsemen. 
Proceeding    on,    I  entered    the    Villa   Reale, 
which,  though  it  is  in  summer,   lighted  up  all 
night,  and  open  to  every  one,  is  always  nearly 
deserted.     Before  our  house  the  water-stall  was 
still  expecting  customers :  these  stalls  are  fur- 
nished with  water  and  lemonade  in  iced  barrels ; 
and  bottles  of  all  kinds'of  sirrups  surround  heaps 
ef  excellent  oranges,  the  best  of  which  are  sold 
at  the  rate  of  three  for  a  grano.     Above,  on 
two  wooden  pillars,  rises  a  pediment,  on  which 
is  generally  painted  some  saint,  before  whom 
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a  lamp  is  continually  burned ;  and  the  whole  iii 
crowned  by  flags  of  various  sorts,  displayed 
whenever  the  breeze  is  sufficient  to  unfurl 
them.  The  stall  is  illuminated,  at  night,  by 
many  lamps,  and  has  ever  a  gay  appearance. 
None,  however,  but  the  common  people  refresh 
themselves  at  these  booths,  which  are  very  nu- 
loerous.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XIX. 


26^  Augusty  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


The  sammer  months  at  Naples  can 
furnisli  little  matter  for  letters ;  that  is,  letters 
such  as  you  demand  them.  The  weather  is  too 
hot  to  permit  excursions  to  a  distance  from  the 
town.  Fearing  this  heat,  the  few  English  who 
had  arrived  after  the  Holy  Week  fled,  at  the 
end  of  May,  to  take  refuge  in  the  cooler  climate 
of  Switzerland :  and  those  whom  their  situation 
and  circumstances  obliged  to  remain  iu  the 
country,  followed  the  example  of  the  Neapolitan 
gentry,  and  retired  to  Portici,  Castellamare,  or 
Sorrento.     I  nevertheless  prefer  the  Chiaja,  as 
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being  nearer  the  sea,  and  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  more  sea  air  than  either  of  the  places  I  have 
mentioned.  How  those  who  are  thus  scattered 
over  the  country  in  search  of  **  locum  refrigerii^ 
(tlie  petition  would  have  been  different  had  this 
prayer  been  composed  in  the  North,)  how  these 
persons  pass  their  time  is  more  than  I  am  able 
to  say :  I  myself,  although  a  great  lover  of  the 
sun,  am  compelled,  after  returning  from  my  sea- 
bathing, to  close  the  windows  and  blinds,  and 
to  remain  in  this  almost  utter  darkness,  until  the 
carriages,  assembled  in  the  Corso  below,  an- 
nounce that  the  evening  is  coming  on;  the  Per^ 
siennesy  or  Venetian  blinds,  are  then  thrown  open 
to  recruit  the  wasted  provision  of  oxygen,  and 
provide  a  supply  for  the  following  day. 

The  bathing  I  have  alluded  to  did  not  com- 
mence before  the  beginning  of  July.  Till  then 
the  police  had  forbidden  it,  as  dangerous.  From 
Posilipo  to  the  end  of  the  suburb  beyond  the 
Port,  temporary  wooden  buildings  were  erected 
on  the  sea  shore,  which  is  good  and  even ;  and 
which  Government  lets  off,  at  an  exorbitant 
rent,  to  the  undertakers — shameful  1  A  bridge 
leads  from  the  shore  to  the  baths:  these  are 
divided  into  small  cabinets ;  the  men  and  women 
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are  separated ;  a  door  in  the  baths  of  the  former 
permits  them  to  go  out  into  the  open  sea.  In 
a  separate  part  of  the  establishment  is  a  large 
scaffolding,  covered  with  a  tent;  here  eighty  or 
an  hundred  people  are  frequently  seen  waiting 
till  their  turn  of  bathing  shall  come  about: 
cakes  and  wine  are  ready  for  those  who  wish. 
The  Neapolitans  use  the  greatest  precautions 
in  bathing  in  the  sea;  they  never  do  it  with- 
out previously  consulting  a  physician,  who  gene- 
rally recommends  a  course  of  fifteen  baths — 
always  an  uneven  number.  Before  venturing 
into  the  seai  they  take  some  of  the  water  in 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  rub  themselves 
over  with  it;  they  then  gradually,  and  witli 
most  solemn  mien,  descend  the  flight  of  steps. 
The  sea  below  is  about  four  feet  deep :  here  a 
score  or  more  young  men  frequently  unite,  and 
amuse  themselves  with  splashing  water  at  each 
other,  and  dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzes :  the 
purity  of  the  water  may  be  imagined.  Yet  in 
this  manner  they  pass  two,  or  even  three,  hours; 
they  scarcdly  ever  learn  to  swim,  nor  indeed  do 
they  dip  their  heads :  while  in  the  water  they 
have  wine  and  cake  brought  them*     Whatever 
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the.  consequences  of  this  method  may  be  to 
those  who  adopt  it,  it  is  beneficial  to  swimmerM,, 
inasmncb  as  it  leaves  the  open  sea  free  to  their 
excursions* 

The  buildings  ai*e  now  begun  to  be  demo-' 
lished,  as  the  season  commences  to  be  too  cold 
to  permit  its  further  use. 

The  appearance  of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry 
is  at  all  times  sufficiently  remarkable ;  but  that 
of  the  sailors  and  fishermen,  during  summer, 
is  particularl}''  striking,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  savages  of  the  Southern  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  as  described  on  their  first  discovery: 
for,  at  this  moment,  Otaheite  is,  it  appeal's,  a 
civilized  and  independent  state — ^perhaps  much 
more  so  than  the  Neapolitan.  These  people — 
the  fishermen,  of  Naples — ^are  seen  rowing  across 
the  bay  in  small  ill-made  boats,  of  the  shape 
of  walnut  shells,  and  not  much  larger.  They 
frequently  stop,  and  dive  into  the  water  for 
the  frutta  di  muxre  and  cockles,  with  whicb 
the  shore  abounds.  Their  bodies,  almost  per- 
fectly black,  are  exposed  to  the  scorching  sun^ 
for  they  wear  no  other  clothing  than  a  short 
pair  of  white   drawers,   and  a  bright  scarlet 
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cap:  this  cap  is  of  exactly  the  same  shape  as 
the  French  cap  of  liberty,  and  is  generally  worn 
by  all  the  peasantry  of  Naples. 
'  Thinking  that  this  dress,  and  the  fine  expres- 
sive features  of  the  well-made  men  who  wear 
it,  would  form  an  interesting  etude,  I  once 
asked  a  fisherman  to  s?t  for  me  to  paint  him: 
he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  my  propo- 
sition ;  but,  after  some  difSculties  on  his  side, 
and  many  assurances  on  mine  that  I  would  not 
hurt  him,  he  consented,  and  followed  me. 
When  I  had  finished,  Ws  aston\sh"*ent  at  be- 
holding h?s  portiait  was  most  umusing;  and 
descendmg  with  him  to  the  street,  I  heard 
him  exclaim  to  his  comrades,  ^^  Ou  S^gnore  ha 
*^  scbriUau  ou  vizou  mio — that  Signore  has 
**  written  down  my  face.'*  So  high  is  their 
idea  of  writing^  that  tbey  can  imagine  no 
superior,  no  more  lofty  name,  for  what  appears 
to  them  a  similar  sort  of  conjuration. 

In  this  enumeration  of  my  principal  summer 
occupations,  I  must  not  forget  to  include  a 
grand  J^  I  witnessed,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month,  at  Portici.  The  amusement  of  the 
day  was  to  consist  in  horse  races :  the  crowd 
assembled  was  immense,    and   I  gave  myself 
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great  trouble  to  force  my  way  to  a  place  firom 
which  I  might  see  the  sport  to  advantage. 
The  races  began.  Two  horses,  bearing  two 
lazzeroni,  trotted,  at  a  moderate  pace,  between 
the  ranks  of  the  people :  one  of  the  riders  felly 
consequently  the  other  gained  the  prize— ft 
scarf.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XX. 


Naples,  9th  Sept.  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Since  my  last,  I  have  finished 
visiting  the  palaces,  museums,  and  other  public 
establishments,  in  or  near  the  town. 

Villas  are  possessed  by  the  King  wherever  the 
country  is  favourable  for  hunting,  or  remark- 
able for  its  beauty;  and  printed  permissions 
are  given,  by  his  maggiordomoy  to  all  who  desire 
to  see  them.  Of  these  the  palace  of  Capodi- 
monte  is  remarkable  for  the  advantage  of  its 
situation,  rising  on  a  hill  that  overlooks  the 
Vomero  and  the  Bay.  This  palace,  though 
ancient,  is  unfinished :  the  King  inhabits  it  more 
than  the  others,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to 
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Naples.  Yet,  before  the  invasion  of  the  French, 
bullocks  were  obliged  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
royal  carriage — so  steep  and  rugged  was  the 
ascent  to  it  Thanks  to  Murat,  it  is  now  ap* 
preached  by  an  even,  easy  road,  which  Ferdi- 
nand condescends  to  make  use  of.  I  say  conde- 
scendSf  because  he  has  never  been  prevailed 
upon  to  forget,  in  like  manner,  the  Frendi 
origin  of  the  new  road  over  Posilipo,  and  has 
therefore  never  visited  it.  How  petty  and  des- 
picable IS  such  p/ide  ! 

On  going  over  the  palace  of  Fortici,  the 
person  who  conducted  me  proclaimed,  on  enter- 
ing each  room,  to  what  particular  use  it  had 
been  put  by  Murat  and  his  Queen — apparently 
not  conceiving  that  any  one  could  be  interested 
in  its  actual  proprietor.  But  the  face  of  the 
custode  became  black  as  coa),  when  a  lady,  see- 
ing on  the  chimney-piece  of  Ferdinand's  writing 
cabinet,  ivory  monkies  poring  over  ivory  books 
and  maps,  asked  for  what  possible  reason  they 
were  put  in  the  King^s  study  in  preference  to  any 
other  room? 

The  portraits  of  Napoleon,  Murat,  and  all  the 
Imperial  Family,  are  put  out  oi  the  way  in  a 
room  below. 


SOI 

H«re  no  private  palaces  draw  the  attention  of 
travellers,  as  at  Florence  and  Rome ;  yet  a  few 
villas  are  pointed  out  as  deserving  of  notice, 
more  from  tlie  views  they  command,  than  from 
the  merits  o&  tbe  buildings,  or  the  galleries  and 
paintings  they  contain.  Amongst  these,  the 
Villa  Floridiana,  belonging  to  the  wife  of  the 
Kling,  takes  the  first  place.  As  it  is  situated  on 
the  Vomero,  above  the  Chiaja^  it  enjoys  a  superb 
view  of  the  Bay.  The  gardens  are  beautifully 
laid  out,  and  contain  a  tolerable  menagerie  of 
wild  beasts. 

A  few  days  later  I  visited  the  Villa  Belvedere, 
the  grounds  of  which  join '  those  of  the  Flori- 
diana.  The  gardener  shewed  a  small  collection 
of  bad  antiques :  on  my  asking  him  a  question 
concerning  one  of  the  statues,  he  replied,  ^^  that 
^^  he  was  not  a  cicerone^  and  therefore  knew 
^^  nothing  about  it"  I  was  unable  to  see  thie 
gardens:  a  superb  lion,  of  the  Villa  Floridiana, 
had  broken  loose  the  night  before,  and,  as  it  had 
not  yet  been  taken,  there  m'BS  danger  of  meeting 
it.  I  heard  several  guns  fired ;  and  it  vi'as  after- 
wards killed,  having  received  fbrtynseven  shots. 
Although  it  had  been  free  for  a  whole  day,  it 
had  done  no  mischief.  A  party  of  French^  whom 
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I  met  at  the  Villa,  **  sagjparono  prestOf^  as  the 
gardener  said,  ^'  tutu  tremanH  die  pcarecmo  morti 
,  ^^  perpaura  (Pou  leoneJ* 

I  then  followed  a  narrow  lane  on  the  ridge  of 
Posilipo,  and  returned  by  the  Strada  Nova.  It 
was  not,  however,  without  having  encountered 
some  difficulty  and  danger  from  the  anger  d  a 
Neapolitan  peasant,  who,  ha^hg  thrust  his  mule, 
loaded  with  wood,  between  my  carriage  and  a 
wall  that  bordered  the  road,  and  seeing  the  ani* 
mal  wedged  fa^t  in,  shewed  a  greater  degree  of 
rage  than  I  should  suppose  attainable  to  an  inha- 
bitant of  a  more  Northern  country,  and  who  had 
not  ^^  le  Vesuve  dans  la  tSte^*  according  to  Napo- 
leon's complaiiit  on  dismissing  a  Neapolitan 
General. 

The  Studii  is  the  only  public  museum  ii^ 
Naples.  This  is  an  extensive  new  building, 
which  contains  statues,  paintings,  library,  and 
antiquities  of  all  sorts.  It  is,  however,  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  nor  is  its 
being  always  closed  at  two  o'clock  less  inconve- 
nient The  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  statues, 
a  few.of  which  are  fine^  particularly  the  Anstides 
and  the  Flora.  There  is  here  a  statue  of  the 
JFamesian  Hercules ;  w:hether  it  is  the  original  or 
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a  copy,  I  have  not  been  able  to  disoover :  that 
at  Caserta  is  scarcely  visible,  being  placed  in  a 
niche  where  no  light  can  fall  directly  upon  it 
Yet  both  it  and  that  at  the  Studii  are  said,*  by 
dieir  respective  cusiodi^  to  be  the  original  sculp- 
ture.    I  must  own  that  I  was  not  over  anxious  to 
sift  the  question;  for,  be  the  merit  of  a  colossal 
statue  what  it  may,  that  merit  is  destroyed,  in 
my  eyes,  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  colossus. 
To  increase  the  mass  of  body,  without  being 
able  to  enlai^e  the  mind  in  proportion,  seems 
an  imprisoning  of  the  latter  still  more,  and  a 
rendering  it  doubly  dative ;  while  an  expressive 
statue  bebw  the  natural  size  has  not  this  disad- 
vantage ;  for  the  mind  then  bearei  a  greater  pro- 
portion to    the  body — which  must  always  be 
coniudered  as  its  prison — and  appears,  conse- 
quently, more  independent  of,  and  unencum- 
bered by  it     But  that  lii^ch  is  designed  to 
represent  man^  should  certainly  be  of  the  na- 
tural size,  otherwise  the  proportion  between  the 
two  component  parts  of  man  is  abandoned. 

In  another  part'  of  the  ground  floor  are  some 
beautiful  bronze  statues  and  horses,  found  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Amongst  these 
bronzea  I  observed  one  that  bad  formedy  been 
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the  water-cock  of  a  bath;  some  water  had  re^^ 
mained  enclosed  within  it  when  the  lava  had 
*^  hermetically  sealed^  it,  and  excluded  the  out* 
ward  air  from  tiie  liquid  which  ir  si?^  unwasted. 
A  handsome  staivcase  leads  to  the  second  story. 
In  a  niche  on  the  fkst  landing,  staeds  a  colossal 
statue  of  wliite  marble^  clothed  in  full  armoui 
with  sandals  and  helmet,    and  the  right  arm 
stretched  out  in  a  most  imposing  maaner.     After 
doubting  fcnr  some  minutes  w1?ether  it  repre- 
sented Mars  or  Minerva,   what  was  my  surprise 
in  recogoWBff,  bencadi  the  heknet,  the  features 
of  Ferdinand  the  First,  placed  as  guardian  and 
protector  of  the  Kbrary  and  papyri  above  ?    Yet 
the  statue  is  better  acquainted  with  them  dian 
the  original  itself;  for  the  King,  although  he  has 
seen  the  ground  floor,  has  never  yet  ascended  the 
stairs  of  the  Studii.     It  is  true  that  notice  was 
once  sent  to  the  director,  of  his  intention  to  visit 
the  whole  of  the   museum  :  but  some  unlucky 
occurrence    caused  this    well-formed    plan  to 
miscarry,  and  no  other  has  yet  succeeded  to  it. 
Indeed  scarcely  any  of  the  actual  Ministers  have 
seen  so  much  as  their  master. 

Passing  the  statue,  I  entered  the  library ;  but 
a  library  must  be  seen  in  five  minutes  or  five 
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years :  I  can  therefore,  only  say,  that  the  room  is 
not  large. 

In  the  gallery  of  paintings  are  many  works  of 
the  first  masters,  wixed  wUb  many  of  little  merit* 

From  a  room  containing  cryp'-al  andg^ass,  found 
at  Pompeii,  and  worked  into  all  shapes  proper  for 
use  or  ornament,  I  passed  two  others,  in  which 
were  burnt  and   sconshed  bread,  fruits^  painty 
nets,  eggs,  clotheSj»  rings,  neddaces,  sun-dial^ 
and  many  other  obfects  snel\  ns^  might  be  disco- 
vered two  thousand  years  hence,  was  any  modern 
town  to  be  i?ow  buned  in  the   same  manner  as 
Porapen.     Of  these,   however,    many  tourists 
have  gtvpu  you  exact  descriptions  ^  as  also  of  the 
various  bronze  utensils  and  arms  which  fill  the 
long  gallery  I  next  entered.     In  this  room  I 
remarked  a  helmet,   weighing   thirty  poimds, 
and  having  on  it  aHo-refiecos  representing  the 
particulars  of  tlie  siege  of  Troy  exactly  as  related 
by  Virgil.     The  Etruscan  vases  followed  nex^ 
occupying  many  rooms:  they    can  be  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  only  who  make  them  the 
study  of  their  lives  :  I  was,  nevertheless,  able  to 
admire  the?r  beautiuil  shapes  and  the  well-drawn 
figures  on  many  of  them.     Most  of  these  figures 
bear  shields  on  their  left  arm :  if  the  serpent,  ia^ 
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variably  painted  on  these  shields,  was  meant  as 
an  annorial  bearing,  it  must  have  been  that  of  a 
very  numerous  clan ;  if  indeed,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, it  was  not  the  shop-mark  of  the  potter. 
But  scarcely  any  one  Knight,  on  the  vases^  is 
*^parma  ingbmus  alba,** 

I  have  often  heai:d  English  on  the  continent 
revile  the  stupidity  of  foreigners,  at  the  same  time 
as  they  praised  the  superior  ingenuity  of  their  own 
countrymen,  for  contriving  dUsAes  with  a  hollow 
to  collect  the  gravy :  most  of  the  ancient  dishes 
in  this  museum  are  made  in  the  same  manner  ! 

I  had  a  particular  permission  to  see  the 
**  gcibiiMo  Ikudvo^*  which  is  only  curious  as 
showing  the  customs  and  morals  of  the  ancients. 
Philosophers  may  doubt  whether  the  Christian 
religion  be  true  or  not,  but  none  of  them  will 
deny  its  beneficial  effect  on  morality. 

The  last  room  I  visited  was  that  in  which  is 
carried  on  the  process  of  unrolling  the  Papyri 
manuscripts.  The  rolls  are  completely  bwmt ; 
but  they  are  no  more  consumed  than  would  be 
a  sheet  of  coarse  writing  paper  by  being  lighted 
into  a  flame,  which,  soon  dying  away  of  itself, 
would  leave  that  which  was  written  still  legible 
on  the  unbroken  cinder.    These  rolls  of  Papyri 
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are  only  written  en  <me  side,  and  that  side  is 
innermost.  On  tlie  outward  and  uninscribed 
side,  a  steady  hand,  with  a  small  paint-brush, 
attaches,  with  glue,  gold  beater^s  skin  ;  and  the 
piece  of  scorched  Papyrus,  thus  backed,  is 
picked  off  from  the  roll  with  a  small,  pointed, 
steel  instrument  When  a  sheet,  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  long  is  thus  detached,  it  is  inframed 
behind  glass,  and  carefully  copied  as  inscriptions 
are  drawn*.  The  few  gaps  and  words  destroyed 
in  the  original  manuscript  are  then  supplied  by 
a  jury  of  learned  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  ths  process, 
which  was  carried  on  before  me,  but  three 
volumes  of  the  many  rolls  have  been  printed. 
A  society,  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasi(Hi  to 
mention,  has  the  monopoly  of  these  manuscripts ; 
otherwise,  I  have  been  assured,  private  indivi- 
duals  of  Naples  would^  long  since,  have  published 
themalL 

The  late  administrator  of  this  museum  never 
entered  the  building  either  before,  or  during,  or 
after  his  administration. 

From  a  window  of  the  Studii  is  seen  what  is 
called  the  Sepolcreto  di  S.  Teresa :  it  was 
in    cutting  away  the  hill,    to    fadlitate  the 
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construction  of  a  road;  that  this  burying^g^round 
was  discovered.  In  order  to  understand  the  plan 
of  it,  let  it  be  recollected,  that  the  practice  of 
bunUng  the  dead  wa<«  ^ar  ironri  beinq^  universai 
amongst  tbo  ancients.  On  ibe  contrary,  H  is  cer- 
tain that  inhumat'Cn  was  used  in  the  moi-e  remote 
times :  and  that  even  after  combvMivn  had  been 
introduced  amongst  the  Gi*eeks  and  Romans, 
the  custom  of  hvnjing  the  dead  was  indifferently 
followed  by  both ;  it  was,  indeed,  much  more 
common  than  thatof  (>?<r/z'Vr7.  Buryiu^-gronnds 
were  attached  to  aU  the  Greek  towns:  these 
were  generally  l»i'ls,  more  or  less  deep,  in  which 
layei'S  of  bodies  and  tombs  were  placed  one 
above  another,  brt  separdted  by  layers  of  eartih. 

The  Sepolcretx)  of  S.  Teresa  is  deeper  than 
usual :  in  it  are  bodies  enclosed  betu'een  sUmes  ; 
others  laid  in  tlic  earth  without  any  sort  of  tomb; 
above  those  agair)  are  tombs  intermixed  Avith  urns 
containipor  a^/i^s :  heie  are  found  bodies  laid  one 
above  the  other  in  the  same  grave^  but  separated 
by  a  little  earth ;  and  the  bustiim  of  the 
Romans — that  is,  the  grace  in  which  the  bodies 
were  burnt,  and  then  covered  with  earth,  togetlier 
with  the  charcoal  used  in  the  combustion. 

On  arriving  in  Magna  Grecia  the  Romam 
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took  possession  of  tliis  burying-^ lace ;  they 
buried  their  own  dead  in  it;  put  Roman  ashes 
into  urns  first  used  by  the  Greeks;  and,  finally, 
broke  open  the  Greek  tombs,  scattered  the 
bodies,  the  jars,  &c.  and  buried  in  them  their 
own  dead  according  to  their  own  rites.  All 
this  is  plain,  firom  the  state  in  which  the  Sepol- 
creto  was  found.  Yet  no  workmen  have  been 
employed,  no  excavations  are  carried  on  in  this 
most  interesting  spot.  Want  of  money  is  pre* 
tended  as  an  excuse  for  this  neglect;  and,  at  tlie 
same  time,  half  a  million*  is  spent  on  the  palace 
of  Capodiraonte.  The  subjects  of  little  states 
are  always  more  taxed  than  those  of  greater 
powers;  and  the  revenue  is  spent  in  chases, 
palaces,  and  in  the  same  pursuits  in  which  a 
private  individual  of  large  fortune  would  em- 
ploy his  income.  The  little  kings  and  princes 
of  Italy  have  more  palaces  and  country  places 
than  any  of  the  higher  sovereigns. 

From  the  Studii..  I  went  to  the  DrdxjfuMoura 
dei  DgendUi:  so  the  Neapolitans — in/MZft>t«— - 
pronounce  SepoUura  dei  Gentili,  which  means 
Sepulchre  of  the  Gentiles, — a  general  denomi- 
nation for  Protestants,  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  et 

*  Neapolitan  money;  " 
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cetera.  Yet  all  these  sects  who  complain  so 
much  that  the  Catholics,  from  whom  they  have 
separated  in  life,  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
buried  amongst  them, — supposing  the  wfaidi 
to  be  permitted,  what  funeral  rites  would  they 
employ?  Catholic,  or  Reformed,  or  none? 
would  each  bkss  the  ground  according  to  h]» 
own  faith,  and  annul  the  blessing  of  the  other? 
^-ail  these  sects  might,  one  would  think,  for  the 
sake  of  decency,  and  out  of  respect  to  tfieir 
relations,  and  even  their  religions,  procure  a 
better  burying-ground  than  that  they  now  make 
use  of.  It  is  in  facta  common  garden;  and 
the  earth  which  covers  a  tomb  is  cultivated  like 
the  rest  of  the  soil,  unless,  as  in  a  very  few 
cases,  the  spot  is  surrounded  by  railings.  Hie 
body  is  generally  buried  near  the  garden*  wall, 
in  which  is  fixed  a  small  slab  of  marble,  record- 
ing the  name  and  amiable  qualities  of  the  de- 
ceased. It  would  seem,  also,  as  if  the  plainness 
of  the  ground  excused,  in  the  eyes  of  relatives, 
a  still  greater  plainness  of  monument  Though 
the  gardener  would  have  no  objection  to  such 
embellishments  being  raised  on  his  property, 
yet  people  of  great  fortune  in  England  here 
bury  their  relations  in  a  manner  they  would  be 
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unwiUing)  if  not  ashamed,  to  do  in  their  own 
country.  Dying  at  Naples  is,  however,  rather 
expensive :  doctors  are,  it  is  true,  cheaper  than 
in  England,  but,  unfortunately,  the  town  abounds 
with  English  physicians,  whom  English  travel- 
lers think  it  their  duty  to  maintain :  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  garden  demands  26  ducats  for  the 
ground;  tiie  grave-digger  requires  25  carUni 
for  making  the  grave :  in  short,  the  considera- 
tion of  cheapness  may  be  brought  to  enforce  my 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  to  that  end  I  should 
recommend,  to  all  interested,  to  put  up,  at  the 
principal  bankers,  a  second  notice — ^the  prodlict» 
of  the  first  go  to  the  chaplain — requesting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purchasing  of  a  spot  of  proper 
ground  for  the  burial  of  individuals  of  tiie  re* 
formed  churches. 

Tlie  Albeigo  de'  Poveri  is  an  immense  work- 
house ;  the  best  eulogy  I  can  make  of  it  is  to 
mention  the  rules  of  the  establishment  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts :  the  one  contains  about 
900  women  and  girls ;  the  other  1500  men  and 
bojrs :  all  enter  and  leave  the  community  when 
they  like.  All  work:  trades,  such  as  shoe- 
making,  dancing,  &c.  are  taught  to  tiiose  who 
know  none,  and  one  third  of  the  produA  of 
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their  labour  is  given  to  them,  the  rest  goes  to 
the  King,  who  furnishes  the  materiials :  food  iu 
plenty,  and  clothing — ^which,  however,  th^ 
vxnnen.  find  too  coarse  to  wear — is  also  found 
them.  The  coral-cutting,  a  branch  of  trade 
carried  on  in  the  establishment,  is  curious :  each 
piece  is  made  separately,  and  by  different  work*- 
men ;  some  chop  it  into  the  proper  size,  others 
grind  it  into  shape,  others  polish  it,  others  make 
holes  in  the  beads,  and  others  string  them.  I 
was  told  that  some  respectable  ^^fgli  di  gakmt 
"  uomini — sons  of  gentUmen^^  were  sent  here  by 
their  parents  in  lieu  of  other  chastisement :  these 
pay  *^  vn  1/mto  al  mese — so  much  a  month,^  and 
are  taught  Latin,  music,  drawing,  and  the  other 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  though  liberal 
educations  are  of  little  use  at  Naples.  Each 
compartment  has  its  garden,  chapel,  and  infir- 
mary :  nothing  seems  to  be  wanted  but  a  greater 
supply  of  fresh  air;  but  the  want  of  this  is  a 
great  evil. 

In  making  these  excursions,  I  often  passed 
the  Piazza  di  Mercatello,  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  great  Street  di  Toledo,  which  tra- 
verses the  whole  length  of  the  town.  In  this 
square  a  body  of  German  troops  is  always  sta- 
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tioned ;  they  pass  the  night  under  tentSy  before 
which   sentinels  continually   parade,  and  two 
first-rate  cannon,  attended  by    a  body  of  en- 
gineers, are  always  mounted  in  front  of  thil  - 
camp.      Do  the   Austrian  troops,  after  three 
years  quiet  stay  in  the  country,  find  this  con- 
duct necessary  for  their  own  defence  ?     Or,  is 
^his  method  adapted  to  conciliate  the  affection 
of  the  inhabitants  ?     If  such  is  their  aim,  sure 
never    invading    army  succeeded    worse.      A 
Neapolitan,    hearing  an    Austrian  drum,   ex- 
claimed   to  me,    ^^Ah,  que  ces  tambovrs  Au^ 
*^  trichiens  me  font  mai  d  Vestomac  /"     1  was  at  a 
large  ball  given  by  a  Neapolitan  noble :    no 
German  officer  M'as  in^dted,  altbough  they  were 
all  acquainted  with  ihe  master  of  the  house; 
the  company  was  much  gayer  than   at  most 
re-unions,  for  which  singularly  they  accounted 
by  saying,  "  that  they  were  so  happy  at  seeing 
^^  no  Austrian,  that  they  were  unable  to  contwi 
^*  themselves."     These  are  bui;  slight  examples; 
but  their  hati*ed  to   the    Germans,  and  tiieir 
regrets    for    "  Gioacchino  '* — Murat — ^and    the 
French,  exceed  what  you  would  suppose  to  be 
the  bounds  of  possible  aversion  and  affecticm  in 
a  conquered  people  towards  its  invaders.     *^  It  is 
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almost  every  house  is  here  called  a  palace,  that 
of  the  King  is  known  by  this  sole  designation, 
as  the  *^  Palazzo" — par  excellence :  these  troops 
were  four  file  deep  on  each  side;  military 
Uands,  placed  at  equal  distances,  played  good 
music.  In  this  manner  they  passed  three  hours 
under  a  burning  sun.  At  five,  the  procession 
arrived :  it  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  car- 
iriages,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  containing 
the  royal  family  and  their  suites.  The  King's 
carriage — ^which  had  made  the  voyage  to  Sicily 
—was  formed  entirely  of  plates  of  gold,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown  Bui  plumes  of  white  Jiatherst 
which  last  were  also  borne  on  the  heads  of  each 
of  the  eight  horses.  As  it  passed,  all  the  vessels 
fired  salutes.  I  demanded  of  a  Neapolitan,  who 
was  in  the  carriage  'with  the  King?  The 
person  I  questioned  answered  me  by  gravely 
touching  his  own  nose,  without  speaking.  The 
procession  staid  but  a  short  time  in  the  church, 
and  returned  in  the  same  order.  The  troops^ 
amounting,  it  was  said,  to  2600  men,  were 
then  drawn  oflF. 

I  have  mentioned  this  fete,  on  account  of  the 
importance  here  attached  to  it.     Adieu. 


LETTER  XXI. 


Sept.  22y  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Yesterday  motning  we — ^that  is  myself 
and  a  party — ^passed  through  the  quarter  of  the 
port  and  the  suburb,  in  which  Massanieilo  was 
born,  and  where  he  first  hiurangued  his  country- 
men^ Guthrie,  mentioning  this  subject,  says> 
^  the  revolt  was  headed  by  Massanieilo,  a  young 
**  fisherman,  toMaut  shoes  or  stockings.*'  With*- 
out  shoes  or  stockings!  How  English,  how 
insular  is  this  idea !  Guthrie  wrote  without 
thinking  on  the  difference  of  usages  caused  by 
the  difference  of  climates:  he  knew  that  in 
England  all  fishermen  wore  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  that  not  to  wear  them  would  be  a  sign  of 
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poverty;  certain  of  this  homely  tact,  he  looked 
no  farther,  and  transported  it  unaltered  to  the 
shore  of  Naples.  The  ridiculousness  of  these 
words  is  not,  perhaps,  easily  conceived  by  one 
who  has  not  seen  Naples ;  but  tow  can  he  who 
has  seen  it,  imagine  a  Neapolitan  fisherman 
widi  shoes  and  stockings  ?  The  very  &ct  only 
of  his  having  them  would  be  sufficient  to  collect 
a  mob ;  and  a  mob  of  Neapolitans  once  col-^ 
lected,  the  rest  might  easily  follow.  But  let  us 
leave  •  Massaniello,  ^^  who  had  no  shoes  or 
'^  stockings,"  and  proceed  to  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Herculaneum. 

Scarcely  arrived  at  Resina,  We  were  sur-^ 
rounded  by  Ciceroni,  and  deafened  by  their 
demands ;  ^^  Mausour,  rxndez  vous  aUer  au  Ve^ 
"  souve  ?" — the  time  was  not  yet  come,  and  we 
turned  down  a  narrow,  dirty  street  on  the  right. 
From  amongst  many  ciceroni  we  chose  one 
who  announced  us  to  the  guardian  of  Hercu-^ 
laneum :  he  soon  appeared  through  the  crevices 
and  holes  in  a  half-broken-down  wooden  door — 
the  only  entrance  now  left  to  this  once  flourish"^ 
ing  city — and  conducted  us  to  what  appeared 
to  be  a  wide  staircase,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
hidden  in  darkness.    However,  our  guide  lighted 
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torches^  and  led  the  way :  we  had  descended 
but  a  few  steps  when  day-light  again  broke  in 
upon  us ;  we  were  indebted  for  it  to  a  large 
weU  on  the  brink  of  which  we  were  standing, 
half  way  between  the  water  and  the  women 
who  were  drawing  it  These  women  were 
leaning  over  the  brink,  and  laughing  immo- 
derately,  heedless  of  the  town  through  which 
their  bucket  was  passing ! 

You  well  know  how,  in  1726,  th6  Prince 
d'  Elbeuf,  in  sinking  this  well,  struck  on  these 
steps^  which  are  nothing  less  than  a  portion  of 
the  seats  of  the  theatre ;  how  he  pierced  through 
them  and  found  water  below,  and  in  what  man- 
ner excavations  were  begun,  but  which — ^lest 
the  villages  of  Portici  and  Resina  should  fall 
in,  by  being  undermined— were  immediately 
filled  up.  At  present,  nothing  is  visible  except 
the  seats  of  the  theatre,  that  descend  to  some 
narrow  passages  that  lead  to  the  proscenium. 
We  were  shown  remains  of  the  marbles,  gieUio 
auticoj  and  mosaic^  with  which  the  building 
Was  formerly  covered.  Cork  and  wooden  copies 
of  this  Theatre,  of  the  Amphitheatre  of  Pompeii, 
and  of  the  Temples  of  Psestum,  are  seen  in  the" 
Studii  of  Naples. 

L  2 
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In  a  suite  of  small  rooms,  joining  the  Palace* 
of  Portici,  is  a  large  collection  of  paintingiy 
taken  from  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabiee^ 
and  preserved  with  the  greatest  care.     Nothing 
would  afford  more  interest  than  a  followed  study 
of  these  a  frescos.     Brought  together  from  the 
habitations  of  every  class  of  society,  from  the 
very  lowest  to  the  Gods, — ^for  the  Gods  formeda 
part  of  the  Roman  society, — they  were,  of  coursey ' 
painted  to  represent  the  ideas  or  customs  of  the 
proprietor  of  each   dwelling;   and  they  might> 
inform  us  that  the  ancients  possessed  many  arts^ 
which  are  now  thought  to  have  been  as  totally- 
unknown  to  them  as  that  of  printing  novels  by 
means  of  a  steam-engine — a  method  about  to 
be  adopted  in  this  "  patent  age  of  new  inven« 
*'  tions,"     I  speak  of  printing  in  particular,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  a  very  learned  antiquary 
argue,  that  that  art  was,  very  probably,  known 
to  the  Romans ;  that  it  was  also  probable,  that 
in  their  libraries  a  part  should  have  been  des- 
tined to  manuscripts — the  which  portion  only 
had  as  yet  been  discovered  by  us.     Although 
this  idea  appears  rather  problematical,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  acquainted  with  stereo- 
type ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had  letters,  cut  out  of 
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bronze,  with  which  they  stamped  their  names,-^ 
as  Ferdinand  the  First  signs  his  edicts,  whether 
to  save  time,  or  for  a  more  powerful  reason,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  say.     These   a  frescos  are 
generally  much   admired:    it  is  true   that  the 
figures  are  natural  and  graceful,  and  that  the 
draperies  are  light ;  but  nothing  indicates  that 
anatomy  was  studied  by  their  painters ;  the  pro- 
portions and  outlines  are  exact,  but 'the  muscles 
are  no  where  marked.     Their  colours,  although 
well  preserved,  are  not  natural  or  well  shaded. 
It  has  been  said,  that  one  cannot  expect  to  find 
the  best  examples  of  painting  on  waUs^  and  that 
the  first-rate  painters  do  not  work  in  provincial 
towns;  but  the  ancients  are  supposed  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  painting  on 
canvass  with  oil  colours;  and  Pompeii,  although 
a  provincial  town,  was  in  the  pleasure-garden  of 
Rome,  and  probably  called  the  best  artists  to 
adorn  such  superb  temples  as,  from  their  remains, 
it  may  be  supposed  to  have  possessed.     But  the 
real  question  is — in  what  light  are  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  cities,  are  the  Romans,  to  be  con- 
sidered?   In  some  arts  they  surpassed  even  the 
present  age ;  but  their  painting  was  on  a  level 
jnth  the  general  inferior  state  of  society  an 
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science.  And  although  man  has  ever  imprordl 
and  extended  his  mental  faculties,  yet  bow  rapid 
has  not  the  advance  been  in  the  later  ages, 
compared  to  the  fixed  and  comparatively  nega« 
tive  condition  of  antiquity?  Consider^  without 
prejudice,  this  antiquity,  and  these  paintings 
will  be  found — ^to  agree  with  the  rest.  It  has 
been  remarked,  without  damage  to  the  general 
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to  his  back,  or  a  pane  of  glass  to  his  windows. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  first  sup* 
position,  the  latter  is  now  discovered  to  have 
been  a  mistaken  idea:  glass  has  been  found  in 
^he  windows  of  Pompeii ;  and  in  this  collection 
are  some  fruits  painted  in  glass  vases^  which  are 
well  rendered.  Here  are  six  a  frescos  found  on 
the  floor  of  a  room,  while  in  the  wall  above 
were  six  niches  from  which  they  had  been  cut : 
it  is  supposed,  from  the  ruined  state  of  the 
house,  that  it  was  on  the  point  of  being  demo-' 
lished,  and  that  the  proprietor  had  begun  by 
detaching  from  it  that  which  was  most  precious 
— these  six  paintings ;  which,  though  well  done, 
are  not  chefs  d*(BUvre.  The  ladies  of  the  party 
were  delighted  to  see  that  all  the  Bomaines  were 
eoiffees  a  la  Franfoise;   and  they  no   longer 
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dreaded  contradiction,  when  they  should  assert, 
that  the  fashions  of  Paris  were  copied  by  all 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Grreatly  gratified  by  this  flattering  perspec- 
tive, we  returned  to  Naples.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXIL 


Naples^  2A4h  Sept.  1824. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND^ 

Wishing  to  visit  Pompeii  while  the 
impression  produced  by  the  a  freKOS  of  Portici: 
was  still  recent,  I  set  off  yesterday  morning,  in 
an  open  carriage  drawn  by  three  horses,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  cust(»n  of  the  Neapolitans 
when  going  into  the  country,  though  I  have  even 
sometimes  seen  six  horses  yoked  to  an  ordinary- 
sized  calash,  containing,  nevertheless,  fourteen 
people :  but  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  these  equipages. 

A  slight  sea  breeze  combated  the  rays  of  the 
sun  while  I  traversed  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,,  and  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  villages 
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situated  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  sea  shore.  Torre  del 
Greco  is  also  called  Torre  Duodecimo^  from  its 
having  been  eleven  times  destroyed  by  lava  and 
cinders;  but  subterraneous  noises,  the  failing  of 
water  in  wells,  and  other  phenomena,  always 
forewarn  the  inhabitants  of  the  impending  erup- 
tion, and  procure  them  sufficient  time  to  trans-^ 
port  elsewhere  their  families  and  effects.  The 
danger  once  over,  their  love  of  their  native  soil 
— ^r  rather  of  their  native  cinders-*-recalls  them 
to  the  spot,  and  encourages  them  to  rebuild  their 
ephemeral  dwellings.  On  each  side  of  the  road 
rise,  more  or  less  high,  torrents  of  lava,  which 
have  been  cut  through  as  often  as  they  have 
passed  over  it  in  their  descent  to  the  sea. 

A  particular  account  of  Pompeii  wquld  be 
perfectly  useless:  it  has  already  been  so  of  tea 
described,  that  you  must  be  fully  acquainted  with 
all  its  details.  I  shall,  therefore,  only  mention 
in  what  manner  I  employed  the  seven  hours  I 
passed  within  its  precincts,  and  what  is  the 
actual  state  of  the  excavations  that  are  made  on. 
|he  spot. 

Quitting  my  carriage  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Strada  delie  Tombe^^street  of  the  t0mb% — \ 
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there  found  servants^  in  the  King's  livery,  wbd 
offered  themselves  as  ciceroni;  I  engaged  <Hie 
of  them.  The  streets  that  have  as  yet  been 
cleared  are  very  narr6w ;  almost  every  house  ha» 
an  interior  court;  the  squares  are  very  large; 
and  the  temples  must  have  been  magnificent, 
from  the  prodigious  number  of  colam«-^f  a 
porous  stone — ^that  are  seen  around  them ;  th6 
same  prodigality  of  pillars  covers  the  site  of  the 
Forum.  I  had  brought  my  dinner  with  me,  and 
I  dined  in  what  the  cicerone  declared  to  have 
been  a  Pantheon ;  I  did  not  believe  him  on  this 
any  more  than  on  many  other  points,  and  he 
was  greatly  vexed  by  my  incredulity.  I  then 
went  over  the  two  tre^c  theatres,  the  one  for 
day,  the  other  for  night,  representations ;  one  is 
built  entirely  of  white  marble;  both  are  simfile, 
And,  on  the  exterior,  have  no  architectural 
beauty.  The  amphitheatre  is  large  and  curious: 
the  elevation  of  the  circular  wall  is  not  great; 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  depth  of 
seats,  the  earth  was  hollowed  out  to  form  the 
arena.  Scarcely  any  of  the  seats  remain ;  few 
even  of  the  stones  that  formed  them  are  found ; 
yet;  what  can  have  become  of  these  stones  ?  All, 
therefore^  that  is  now  seen  of  this  amphitheatre 
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is  built  of  bricks;  is  covered^  like  the  rest  of 
Pompeii,  about  an  inch  deep  by  the  cinder- 
dost  that  fen  from  Vesuvius  in  the  eruption  of 
1838 ;  and,  from  the  smoothness  and  colour  of 
this,  dust,  resembles  exactly  a  large  oval  frying- 
pan.  The  HfM  of  iMs  frying-pan  were  never 
coveredj  but  always  appeared  above  ground. 
Murat  was  the  first  who  caused  any  excava- 
tions to  be  made  around  them ! 
'  All  the  houses  of  Pompeii  are  built  of  lava; 
and  yet  the  town  was  buried  at  the  first  known 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  This  difficulty,  which 
aqppears  inexplicable,  is  solved  by  the  following 
paEwage  of  Vitruviits,  who  wrote  fifteen  years 
before  Christ  After  speaking  of  the  subter- 
raneous fires  then  existing  iti  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cuma  and  Baiss,  he  proceeds :  ^^  Non 
^^  minus  etiam  memoratar  antiquitns  crevisse 
^^  ardores^  et  abundasse  sub  Vesuvio  Monte,  et 
^^  inde  evomuisse  ciroa  agros  flammas.  Ideoque 
^^  nunc,  qui  spongia,  sive  pumex  Pomrpejanus 
^  vocatur,  excoctus  ex  aU^genere  la]Hdis,  in  banc 
^  redactus  esse  videtur  generis  qualitatem.  Id 
^^  autem  genus  spongiss,  quod  exinde  eximitur 
^^  lion  in  omnibus  locid  nascitur,  >  nisi  circum 
*^  Etnam,    et   collibus    Mysis^    quia^   Graseis 
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'<  xaiatxgKmmvol  ricMninantuTy  et  si  qu»  eJiHee- 
<^  modi  sunt  locorum  proprietotes.'*  Strabo, 
also,  who  wrote  seventeen  years  before  Christy 
describing  the  situati<m  of  Napks  and  Pompeii^ 
says :  *^  Supra  haec  loca  situs  est  Vesnsiu»  mon» 
*'  agris  cinctus  optimis :  dempto  vertice,  ^ni 
^*  magna  sni  parte  planus  totus  sterilis  est|  ad» 
^^  spectu  cinereusy  cavemasque  ostendens  fistu- 

larum  pienas  et  lapidum   colore  fuliginoso». 

utpote  ab  igni  exesorum,  ut  conjecturam  fiieere 
^  possis  ista  loca  quondam  arsisse,  et  crateras 
^  ignis  habuiss&i  deinde  materia  deficiente  re» 
^  stincta  finsse."  It  is  clear  firom  these  passage 
that  the  eruption  of  79^  was  not  the  first ;  and 
that  traditiieus  then  existed  as  to  the  former 
activity  of  the  volcano. 

All  subjects  of  the  King  of  Naples  are  for- 
bidden to  publish  any  thing  whatsoever  on  the 
towns  of  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  Stabise. 
There  exists  a  monopoly  of  sixty  persons,  who 
alone  are  entitled  to  work  these  interesting 
mines.  "  What!'*  cry  you,  **  a  monopoly  i 
<^  Monopolize  the  ruins  of  Pompeii?'  Repress 
rather  your  ind^nation^  and  pay  homage  to  the 
generosity  of  the  sovereigns  of  Naples ;  to  the 
disceniioent  which  prompts  them  to  abandon  tQ 
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others  the  charge  of  exploring  the  treasures  of 
these  towns :  a  charge  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected,  they  would  keep  in  their  own  hands,  but 
which  they  judiciously  resign  to  the  talents  of 
sixty  individuals.  This  resignation  will  be  duly 
i^redated  when  it  shall  be  recollected  that 
Pompeii  might,  like  every  other  branch  of  com- 
merce, have  been  kept  under  the  peculiar  pro- 
tection of  the  Crown;  which— in  the  manner 
said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Pacha  of  TSgypt — ex- 
tends its  monopolizing  influence  over  every 
species  of  manu&cture^  but  the  Egjrptian  despot 
is  still  too  unenlightened  to  place  restrictive  laws 
over  the  'antiquities  of  his  country.  Yet,  witii 
the  liberal  dispositions  tiiat  prevail  at  the  Court 
of  Naples,  it  is  imfortunate  that  it  should  not 
have  better  chosen  those  who  compose  the  sixty; 
and  tiiat  it  should  not  stimulate  them — ^by  the 
2^>pointment  of  a  headsman^*  or  some  such  officer 

•  **  The  Pacha,  whose  genius  we  have  seen  verf  much  ex* 
•<  toUed  on  former  occasions,  has  now  put  a  man  on  board 
«<  every  Egyptian  ship,  who  has  orders  to  cutoff  the  captain*  t 
**  head^  if  he  does  not  do  hia  duty  t  The  capUun's  headsman  is  ^ 
«  we  presume,  to  be  the  judge  whether  or  not  duty  has  been 
f  neglected ;  and»  perhiq>s,  to  ensure  the  fiilfihnent  of  his  task^ 
M  and  as  a  reward  for  fiuthful  services,  he  is  lo  succeed  in 
'<  the  ciq>tain*s  rank,  with  a  new  headsman  for  himseU^  who 
*<  may  calculate  on  similar  pcomotioii.'*»-CMVMr.  ' 
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'^to  a  more  rigorons  prosecution  of  their  kbcnffd* 
Seven  yeard  ago  they  published  a  small  work» 
which  au  teste  I  have  not  heard  much  admii^ed-^ 
but  which,  perhaps  on  that  account,  has  not  been 
succeeded  by  any  later  production.  I  know  per- 
sons well  able  to  write  on  the  unexplored  riches 
of  Pompeiij  but  who  are  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  the  law  in  &vour  of  these  sixty  patented 
scholars,  whose  rights  extend  beyond  tbot  town^ 
and  diverge  into  various  ramifications^  with  tiie 
details  of  whidi  I  am  unacquainted. 

When  Murat  arrived  at  Naples,,  he  caused 
excavations  to  be  made  round  Pompeii,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  walls ;  he  then  bought  all 
the  land  enclosed  within  this  circle.  The  pre- 
sent King,  Ferdinanc^  having  shot  Murat,  and 
considering  himself  as  kis  natural  heir,  took  pos- 
session of  this  ground.  But,  as  long  as  it  be- 
longed to  Murat,  one  thousand  workmen  and 
a  regiment  of  sapeurs  were  continually  employed 
on  the  spot.  Now,  that  Ferdinand  commands, 
fourteen  workmen  are  incessantly  occupied  in 
uncovering  the  buried  town!  fourteen  work- 
men ! — and  yet  even  this  is  more  than  could 
have  been  expected :  I  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  any  portion  of  his  subjects^  should  be  em* 
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ployed,  by  his  ordeir,  for  the  extension  of  know* 
ledge.  The  fewness  of  their  number  is  also  a 
source  of  consolation ;  for  I  have  been  assured, 
that  whatever  is  discovered  by  the  Jburteen  is 
.in£Edlibly  broken  or  lost  before  the  end  of  the 
month.  Every  general  rule  has,  however,  its 
exceptions.  To  do  honour  to  ambassadors,  or 
Other  great  personages,  parties  are  often  made 
to  go  and^&uifiler— Hlig — at  Pompeii :  whatever 
is  fbfund  is  given  to  those  for  whom  the  party  is 
formed^  and  who^  it  is  to  be  hoped,  preserve  the 
relics  with  greater  care  dian  does  the  Neapo^ 
litan  Government  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that,  whenever  parties  are 
made  with  these  gaierous  intentions,  lest  the 
search  should  prove  fruitless,  lamps,  vases,  rings, 
&C.  are  buried  before  hand  by  the  fourteen,  to 
whom  notice  is  given  of  the  comedy  they  are 
to  act  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this 
suppo6iti<m,  from  my  having  witnessed,  whilst  at 
Pompeii,  the  useless  efforts  of  three  of  those 
employed  by  Government :  I  was  no  ambassa* 
dor,  and  the  wcnrkmen  were  not  forewarned  of 
my  arrival 

t  I  had  now  spent  five  hours  in  going  over  the 
tovn ;  ita  preservation  is  very  inferior  to  what 
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I  had  been  taught  to  anticipate.  Not  one  of 
the  houses  has  retained  its  roof;  the  tiles  placed 
on  the  tops  of  the  walls^  to  protect  them  from 
the  rain,  give  the  whole  something  of  a  mixed 
appearance  of  modem  masonry.  I  sat  down  in 
the  shade  of  a  magnificent  weeping-willow,  that 
spreads  over  the  garden  of  the  porter  of  the 
eastern  gate,  and  waited  till  the  hour  I  had 
appointed  for  my  carriage  to  be  ready.  The 
coachman  had  employed  the  day  in  getting 
drunk  1  he  had,  however,  found  a  substitute; 
and  going  out  at  the  gate  opposite  to  that  at 
which  I  had  entered,  I  passed  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill  formed  by  the  still  buried  portion^  of 
the  town.  The  sight  of  this  rising  ground  is 
much  more  striking  than  that  even  of  the  tmr 
covered  part  of  the  streets;  for  the  imagination 
is  here  unrestrained  and  unlimited,  and,  trans- 
porting itself  at  once  back  to  the  moment  of  the 
fatal  eruption,  it  fancies  all  the  horrors  of  the 
event  still  to  subsist,  though  concealed,  under 
that  slight  elevation ;  while  the  streets  of  the 
town,  cleared  by  modem  care,  present  less  than 
ev^n  ordinary  ruins  to  affect  the  mind.  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  this  want  of  interest  in  the 
f  As  yet  only  about  onequ^^er  of  Pompeii  is  uncovered*  - 
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interior.  Are  the  marks  of  a  sudden,  an  unfore- 
seen, and  a  local  misfortune,  less  painful  than 
the  traces  of  destruction  inflicted  by  the  slow, 
universal,  and  unavoidable  hand  of  time  ?  But 
the  sight  of  this  hillock  recalls  the  army  buried 
under  the  sands  of  Lybia* 

Two  hours  and  a  half  brought  me  into  the 
midst  of  the  Corso;  that  is,  of  three  or  four 
hundred  carriages,  which,  every  evening,  assem«^ 
ble  on  the  Chiaja,  and  drive  under  the  canopies 
of  dust  they  create  to  themselves.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXIIL 


idJDecemberj  1824L 


HY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

TttE  Vefiuvio — a  first-rate  man-of-war^ 
b^^  by  Murat — ^was  this  morning  launched 
at  Castellamare,  in  presence  of  the  Princes 
Royal,  and  a  great  number  of  spectators.  The 
King  did  not  witness  this  sight — ^not  very  com- 
mon at  Naples.  Some  attributed  his  absence  to 
the  vessel's  having  been  put  on  the  stocks  by 
Murat ;  others  account  for  it  by  supposing  that 
he  wished  to  save  the  presents  it  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary  to  give  to  the  ship- 
wrights. The  different  terms  of  punishment  to 
which  the  ffoleriens  who  built  it  had  been  con- 
demned have,  however,  been  shortened  on  the 
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dccasion.  Besides  being"  employed  in  these 
public  works,  the  gcMriens  are  at  Naples,  and  in 
most  Italian  towns,  made  to  sweep  the  streets; 
which,  nevertheless,  seldom  bear  testimony  to 
their  purifying  inflaence. 
•  Many  of  the  spectators  who  witnessed  the 
launching  of  the  Vesiivio  were  taken  down  to 
Castelhmare  by  the  ^^  Real  Ferdinando,"  an 
English  steani'-packet,  which  arrived  here  sc^e 
time  since,  intending  to  sail  between  Naples  and 
Palermo.  The  astonishment  of  the  Nei^litans, 
on  its  first  appearance,  was  most  amusing:  they 
had  never  before  seen  steam  vessels;  they  talked 
incessantly'  of  k;  and  sonie  eVeii  went  to  Pa«* 
lermo,  enticed  solely  by  the  novelty  of  the 
transport  Yet  they  soon  began  to  oonsidet  the 
fares  too  dear  for  such  pleasure  exoui^Ons;  and 
6o,  in  fact,  they  were ;  but  they  could  not  be 
lowered,  owing  to  the  Want  of  pasteng^rs^  said 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  commercial  ideas  of  the 
Neapolitan  government,  which  is  reported  to  dee 
cfe  nuxwms  mil  a  foreign  vessel  sailing  between 
its  portSi  and  even  to  have  employed  its  minor 
shipd  of  war  to  convey  passengers  at  a  much 
lower  rate.  Nevertheless  the  "  Real  Ferdi* 
"  nando**  still  keeps  its  secu 
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Turning  to  a  different  subject^  I  am  now  going^ 
to  send  you  tlie  resume  of  a  conversatioD,  in 
which  a  Neapolitan  gave  me  s<»ne  information^ 
which,  I  doubt  not,  will  scandalize  you  as  much 
as  it  did  myself:  it  regarded  the  manner  em« 
ployed}  in  this  country,  in  the  burial  of  the  dead« 
Those  who  can  afford  to  make  or  keep  up  a 
chapel,  in  any  church,  are  buried,,  with  their 
families,  in  it  Such  as  have  no  diapel  are 
carried  from  their  habitations  to  the  churchy 
attended  by  more  or  fewer  confraternities,  peni- 
tents, and  priests,  all  bearing  tapers,  and  reciting 
prayers;  the  number  of  these  followers  is,  of 
course,  determined  by  the  sum  paid.  At  the 
church,  mass  is  celebrated  for  the  dead  person : 
he  is  then  entirely  stripped,  a  large  cave  under 
the  church  is  opened,  and  he  is  thrown  in. 
This  cave  is  emptied  three  or  four  times  a 
year;  when  the  bones,  and  whatever  else 
may  remain,  are  taken  out,  and  transported  to 
the  burying-place,  without  the  town,  where 
they  are  buried.  Those  who  leave  nothing 
to  pay  for  a  decent  disposal  of  their  remains^ 
are  borne  by  two  men,  no  priest  attending,  or 
offering  any  prayer,  to  the  grand  cimetiire :  in 
i\  •   ^      7ng-ground  igre  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
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five  large  graves,  one  of  which  is  opened  every 
day  for  the  reception  of  those  who  are  then 
brought     Your  own  delicacy  will  tell  you  what 
to  think  of  such  practices.      There  are  here 
many  societies  among  the  poor,  who  each  con- 
tribute, every  month,  a  fixed  sum,  with  which 
they  engage  to  have  the  deceased  members  of 
their  society  buried  in  the  churches,  and  to  have 
masses  offered  up  for  their  souls.     Such  asso- 
ciations are  truly  affecting.     I  once  saw  a  grand 
procession  following  a  corpse  to  the  church :  from 
a  side  street  descended  a  man,  conducting  a  cart, 
in  which  was  a  dead  body  destined  for  the  dme- 
ti^e;  he  joined,  and  followed  close  behind  the 
bier  of  the  richer  man,  hoping  that  as  long  as 
their  roads  lay  in  the  same  direction,  his  poor 
relative  might  profit  by  the  prayers  recited  for 
him  who  could  command  them ;  and,  doubtless, 
the  justice  of  God  supplied  the  absence  of  riches 
which  He  had  denied. 


LETTER  XXIV, 


4ith  December,  1824^ 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  Yesterday,  for  the  first  time,- 
visited  Poz2uoli.  After  traversing  the  Grotto 
of  Posilipoy  and  reaching  the  sea  on  the  left,  a 
short  but  most  delightful  drive  stretches  along 
this  truly  enchanted  shore.  The  blue  islands  of 
Caprea,  Ischia,  and  Procida^  seem  themselves 
sensible  to  the  beauty  of  the  white  wave  that 
appears  to  buoy  them  up  to  the  bright  but  suf- 
fused sky  with  which  they  mingle,  and  in  which 
their  outlines  fade  and  lose  themselves.  This 
picturesque  effect  of  light  and  shade,  which, 
owing  to  the  haziness  of  the  Neapolitan  horizon, 
is  often  observed,  is  most  charming.     The  island 


of  Nisita  was  too  near  to  present  the  same  ihelt^ 
ing  tints.     This  rock  has  been  long  put  up  to 
sale :  it  belongs  to  the  CroWn ;   four  hundred 
pounds  sterling  is  demanded  for  it;   the  title  of 
duke  is  attached  to  it,  and  would,  probably,  be 
granted  to  the  buyer.     The  island  is  very  small, 
but  produces  excellent  olives*     And  all  this  for 
four  hundred  pounds  !  a  dukedom  !  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Baise !    Hovt  have  English  travellers 
been  able  to  withstand  such  temptations  ?    All 
things  considered,  it  must  be  allowed  that  they 
preserve  theit  reason  and  sangfroid  to  an  extent 
that  was  not  to  be  expected.     Think  of  a  little 
country  gentleman  coming  to  Italy  I  and  living 
in  a  palace !  and  being  called  "  your  Excellency !" 
and  yet  having  sense  enough  left  to  refuse  a 
dukedom  !     All  this  is  really  admirable ;  and  all 
this  is  the  exact  case.     But  we  soon  accustom 
ourselves  to  such  state  and  grandeur,  however  it 
may  astonish  new  beginners,  or  such  as,  like 
yourself,  have  never  been  abroad.     I  remember 
that  some  English  friends,  just  arrived  at  Flo-> 
rence,  having  procured  the  address  of  our  palace^ 
went,  for  some  time,  round  the  court,  and  i^  the 
staircases,  looking  for  some  part  of  the  building 
that  might  agree  with  their  English  notions  of.  a 
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lodging'-house.  At  length  they  gave  up  the 
search,  and  departed  to  procure  better  infbrma>^ 
sion.  They  were  again  directed  to  the  dame 
house.  While  they  were  going  over  the  pas^ 
tages  a  second  time,  I  happened  to  open  the 
door  of  dur  apartment :  my  appearance  dispelled 
their  uncertainty,  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  supposition  that  an  arched  court  and  stair- 
case, lined  with  ancient  statues  and  busts,  and  a 
painted  hall,  forty  feet  square,  could  belong  to 
nothing  but  a  public  museum.  A  few  days  since, 
a  servant  presented  himself,  and  although  such 
as  I  wished  in  every  other  respect,  yet  I  refused 
to  hire  him,  because,  when  addressing  me,  he 
called  me  "  Stgnor^*  instead  of  "  EcceUenza  :**  I 
had  been  long  enough  in  Italy  to  be  used  to  this 
latter  appellation,  and  knew  that  the  man's  not 
making  use  of  it  was  a  sure  sign  of  an  imper- 
tinent and  insolent  disposition. 

But  I  am  allowing  the  island  of  Nisita  to 
detain  me  far  too  long  from  my  visit  to  Pozzuoli^ 
This  last  place  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  five 
miles  from  Naples :  in  its  actual  state  it  is  but  a 
miserable  village,  inhabited  by  fishermen  and 
ciceroni.  It  preserves,  indeed,  many  remains  of 
its  ancient -splendour ;  but  these  remains  present, 
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to  the  ordinary  observerj  but  sliapeless  masses 
of  brick  and  cement,  tlie  original  use  of  which 
I  profess  myself  but  moderately  anxiDU.-j  to 
determine. 

The  cathedral  was  formerly  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Augustus ;  but,  as  it  generally  liappena,  when 
a  new  structure  rises  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  one, 
there  remains  of  the  temple  but  enough  to  dis- 
figure the  churcli,  while  tlie  church  conceals  and 
encumbers  what  remains  of  the  temple.  This 
transformation  has,  nevertheless,  often  preserved 
the  finest  monuments,  which,  without  it,  would 
probably  have  been  completely  destroyed- 

Of  the  famous  port  built  by  the  Cimiseaiis, 
but  commonly  called  the  port  of  Caligula,  there 
remiun  but  tliirteen  piles  of  brick;  which,  hnt 
for  their  symmetrical  position,  might  be  mis- 
t^eu  for  points  of  rock  scarcely  appearing  above 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  monuments  that  exist.  The  plan 
of  the  building  could  hardly  be  understood, 
even  by  a  very  detailed  description.  There 
now  remain  of  it  three  marble  columns,  broken 
off  but  erect,  tlie  pavement,  even  the  rings 
to  which  the  victims   were  attached,  and  tlie 
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steps  to  mount  to  the  altar;  the  whole  is  co« 
vered  by  water,  that  rises  from  a  spring  under 
the  pavement  Around  were,  anciently,  hot 
mineral  baths  :  of  these  many  are  still  well 
preserved,  others  are  repaired  and  furnished 
with  the  same  water,  which,  as  then,  rises  in 
abundance  on  the  spot.  The  rest  of  the  place 
is  covered  with  blocks  and  columns  of  beautiful 
white  marble,  perforated  by  the  sea  water  that 
at  one  time  overflowed  the  ground  on  which 
they  lie. 

I  then  ascended  the  hill  to  the  amphitheater^ 
of  which  only  one  interior  corridor  and  a  few 
vamUoria  remain.  The  seats,  if  there  are  any, 
ar«  concealed  under  the  weeds,  bushes,  and 
brambles,  which  descend  to  the  arena;  thus 
forming  a  beautiful  and  variegated  bank,  that 
encloses  a  fine  crop  of  Indian  corn*  which  grows 
ill  the  area,  while  elms  and  vines  rise  above  to 
protect  it  with  the  shade  they  afford.  How 
different  this  from  the  appearance  of  the  Am- 
phitheatre of  Pompeii ! 

A  narrow  stony  road,  bordered  by  walls  of 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  grain  the  English  call  of  India,  should 
l>e  named  by  the  French  ble  de  Turquie;  and  that  the  bird  the 
French  call  d'Inde,  should  be  ternoed  Turkey  by  the  EngHah^ 


hva  and  sulphurous  stones,  conducted  me  from 
die  ampliitUeatre  to  the  Solfatera, — the  nearly- 
extinguished  volcano,  which  is,  on  that  account, 
Aore  curious  than  any  other,  excepting.  Indeed, 
CSDch  as  are  in  full  activity;  but  those  I  have 
sever  seen,  and  Vesuvius  in  its  actual  state  rs 
unable  to  give  any  idea  of  them.  I  was  ad- 
vancing on  a  small  circular  Sat,  covered  with  a 
wAite  dust,  and  surrounded  with  rocks  of  the 
same  colour :  the  eartli  resounded  under  my  feet; 
at  length,  on  arriving  in  the  center  of  the  arena, 
—^13  it  may  be  called, — ray  guide  took  up  a  large 
stone,  wliich  falling  again  on  the  earth,  or 
Tatlier  floor,  produced  a  rumbling  subterraneous 
noise,  which,  lasting  for  several  seconds,  attested 
Btill  more  fully,  that  I  was  walking  on  a  slender 
shell,  formed  and  supported  over  a  giilph,  the 
depth  of  which  is  unknown.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a  sulphurous  vapour  and  smoke,  escaping 
through  a  small  cleft  in  the  crust,  rose  in  grace- 
ful folds  to  the  sun.  As  this  steam  comes  above 
ground,  part  of  it  is  collected,  and  forms  a  bath 
on  the  spot ;  the  warmth  of  the  vapour  liere 
brought  together  is  excessive.  Sulphur  and 
alum  are  found  and  worked  in  this  place.  Mu- 
lat,  wishing  to  procure  the  mineral  more  easily. 
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pierced  the  crust,  and  found  a  layer  of  it  below; 
but  under  that  water  only  appeared.  .  The  well 
he  made  is  now;  filled  up,  and  the  sulphur  ex- 
tracted by  the  process  before  employed    Adieu. 
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LETTER  XXV. 


Naples^  5th  Dec.  1824. 


MY  DEAR   FRIEND^ 


Naples  is  far  from  being  a  fine  city- 
Its  streets  are  irregular  and  narro\i^,  and  contain 
few  buildings  that  can  boast  of  any  architec- 
tural merit  Excepting  the  Strada  di  Toledo, 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  magnificent  street,  and 
the  Riviera  di  Chiaja — ^the  fame  of  which  is  en- 
tirely derived  from  its  view  of  the  bay — the 
town  is,  in  its  other  parts,  inferior  to  most 
Italian  capitals.  *'  What  then,*'  you  might  ask, 
^^  is  it  that,  in  Naples,  so  much  delights  all 
^^  travellers  ?"  It  is,  doubtless,  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  situation.  And  yet,  on  examina- 
tion, we  do  not  at  first  perceive  in  what  this 
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beauty  consists.  The  country  around  the  town 
is,  indeed,  varied,  picturesque,  and  extremely 
delightful:  but  the  two  first  of  these  terms 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  bay  itself.  Most  of  the 
hills  that  enclose  it,  are  at  too  great  a  distance 
for  any  thing  but  their  outlines  to  be  discernible : 
and  the  shape  of  the  Monte  Posilipo,  which, 
nearer  to  the  town,  confines  the  sea  to  the  west^ 
is  far  from  being  a  striking,  or  even  a  pleasing 
object  to  the  eye.  And  yet  an  enthusiastic  ad^ 
mirer  of  nature  may— seated  on  one  of  the 
white  marble  slabs'*^  which  adorn  that  part  of  the 
Villa  Reale  that  projects  from  the  obelisk  into 
the  sea — remain  from  sun-*rise  to  sun-set,  and. 
from  sun-set  to  sun-rise,  exulting  in  the  magni-» 
ficence  of  the  ever-varying  scene  before  him* 
This  variety,  this  magnificence  is,  however, 
solely  derived  from  the  clearness  of  an  almost 
eastern  sky,  and  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  trans-^ 
parent  hues  with  which  it  clothes  the  surrounding 
objects.     The   mountains  of  Sorrento  are  not 

*  These  seats  are  placed  on  rough  masses  of  black  lava. 
Piles  of  this  lava  are  also  formed  to  support  the  marble  statues 
which,  arising  from  the  midst  of  similarly  enclosed  basons, 
are  seen  through  the  jets  d*€au  which  spring  up  around  them, 
and  which  refresh  and  ornament  this  luicutious  garden* 
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particularly  beautiful;  Vesuvius  is  an  ugly 
oV^r-^grown  mole«-hill :  take  them  to  a  northern 
climate,  and  they  will  not  be  unlike  some  views 
of  the  Bristol  Channel ;  but  see  them  where  they 
are,  and  the  coasts  of  Constantinople  are  alone 
Comparable  to  them  in  splendour. 

The  Island  of  Caprea  is  but  a  barren  rock : 
yet,  for  three  hours  after  the  sun  has  descended 
behind  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  who  can  look,  un- 
moved, on  the  soft  and  glorious  tints  reflected 
from  this  rock  ? 

The  appearance  of  the  sea  is  varied  by  no 
daily  tide ;  its  waters  are  agitated  by  no  storms; 
but .  observe  their  clear  %vaves  of  many  hues 
gently  rippling  over  one  another  according  to 
the  changes  of  the  pure,  light  breeze,  and  you 
will  not  regret  the  absence  of  storms  and  ever- 
flowing  tides. 

To  its  climate,  to  its  atmosphere,  the  glowing 
magnificence  of  Neapolitan  scenery  must,  there- 
fore, be  attributed  :  but  it  is  impossible  that 
this  immense  influence  of  climate  on  ai^y 
scenery  should  be  appreciated  or  understood  by 
those  who,  like  yourself,  are  unacquainted  with 
all  but  our  *^  patria  terra^^  and  who  are  con* 
tented    that  their   Isle   should  shut  them  up 
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^*  pmitus  Mo  divUcH  orheP  But  a  new  worlds 
of  which  they  themselves  have  become  the 
center,  has  succeeded  to  that  from  which  their 
distant  r^ions  were  so  completely  divided.* 
Adieu. 

*  The  Island  of  Caprea,  mentioned  above,  lies  between 
PosUipo  and  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  of  Sorrento. 
Thither  it  was  that  Tiberius  retired  from  the  inconvenient 
observation  of  the  people  of  Rome.  When  Murat  beglan  bis 
reign  at  Naples,  this  rock  was  in  possession  of  the  English  : 
and  so  anxious  were  they  to  defend  it,  that  the  English  com. 
mander  is  reported  to  have  offered  one  guinea  reward  to  who^ 
ever  should  discover  an  unguarded  path  up  its  cliffs.  Murat, 
however,  fitted  out  an  expedition ;  and,  by  ladders  resting  on 
the  unsteady  bottoms  of  their  floating  boats  and  reaching  to 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  his  men  ascended,  one  by  one,  under 
the  fire  of  the  English  troops,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Island. 


LETTER  XXVI. 


N(q>USi  Dec.  6^    1824, 


MY  DEAB  FRIEND^ 


On  the  3d  inst  three  separate  parties 
of  English,  after  having  visited  the  ruins  of 
Psestum,  left  the  place,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
to  return  to  Naples.  The  first  carriage,  con- 
taining Mrs.  ,   her   two    daughters,  and 

servant,  was  stopped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  tavern  of  Paestum:  tha  ladies  were 
robbed  of  the  money  and  trinkets  they  had  with 
thenv  and  then  permitted  to  proceed.  TI^^^ 
second  carriage  left  Paestum  soon  after  the  firsts 
and,  a  short  time  after  it,  the  third,  in  which 
were  three  youngofficers belonging  to  the  English 
vessel  then  in  the  port  of  Naples.     These  had 


advanced  but  a  short  distance  when  they  met  the 
second  caccTiBge  returning  at  a  slow  pace.  This 
carriage  was  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. — a 
lately  married,  very  young  couple — and  their  ser- 
vant Arrived  at  the  spot  where  the^r^  party 
had  been  pillaged,  they  had  been  ordered  to  stop 
by  four  armed  men  :  a  great  quantity  of  clothes 
and  a  valuable  silver  chest  which  they  had  with 
them,  for  what  reason  is  not  known,  as  well  as 
their  ready  money,  was  taken  from  them.  The 
servant  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  purse ;  he 
offered  one  piastre — all  he  had.  The  men, 
who,  from  his  being  well-drest,  took  him  for  a 
padrone — a,  master,  cried  out  that  no  English 
gentleman  ever  travelled  with  only  one  piastre 
in  his  pocket :  an  altercation  ensued ;  Mr.  H. 
interfered;  guns  were  pointed;  Mrs.  H.  fright- 
ened, clung  to  her  husband;  the  brigands 
threatened  to  shoot  him ;  he  replied,  "  you  dare 
**  not ;"  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  banditti  on  each 
side  of  the  carriage,  and  both  the  man  and  wife 
were  shot  through  the  lungs.  The  assassins 
immediately  fled ;  leaving,  by  the  road  side,  all 
they  had  collected.  Mr.  H.  who  was  the  more 
severely  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  tavern  of 
Psestum;  his  wife,  whom  he  thought  but  slightly 


liiirty  was  taken  to  a  neighbouring  house.  Both 
were  attended  by  the  English  officers  and  by  an 
English  physician,  whom  an  express  called  from 
Naples*  But,  on  his  arriving,  he  found  Mr. 
H.  already  dead,  after  five  hours  suffering, 
during  which  he  frequently  exclaimed  that  it 
was  all  his  fault  His  wife  expired  after  two 
days ;  having  given  a  clear  account  of  the  whole 
transaction.  It  is  her  account,  received  from 
one  of  the  officers  present,  that  I  now  send  you. 
The  Neapolitans  wish  rather  to  palliate  the 
murder,  by  saying  that,  during  the  altercation, 
Mr.  H.  had  called  to  his  servant  for  his  pistols. 
It  is,  in  fEU^t,  generally  supposed,  that  it  was  his 
manner  or  language  that  exasperated  them,  and 
in^Ued  them  to  fire.  A  German  officer  simply 
said  to  me,  ^'  if  people  tviU  travel  without  taking 
**  escorts,  they  must  expect  as  much."  And  this 
**  travelling"  is  to  a  distance  of  sixty  miles  from 
the  capital  of  a  country  they  have  possessed  since 
three  years!  The  bodies  were  transported  tp 
Naples  by  sea,  andquietly  interred  in  the  English 
burying-place;  a  guard,  the  English  Minister, 
and  a  few  others  attending. 

Mrs.  H.  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  presenti- 
jnent  of  her  fate :  at  a  party,  a  few  days  before,  she 
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had  replied  to  those  who  remarked  that  she  im 
low  in  spirits,  ^^  that  she  did  not  like  the  in- 
"  tended  journey,  and  wished  it  was  over.**  On 
the  next  morning  she  called  at  an  English 
shop,  asked  for  her  bill— a  very  trifling  one— 
and  paid  it,  saying,  ^^  she  did  not  know  what 
"  might  happen  on  her  journey.'^ 

The  assassins  seem  not  to  have  been  robben 
by  profession,  and  not  to  have  intended  murder ; 
since,  having  fired,  they  fled,  terrified  at  die  deed 
they  had  committed.  They  were  afterwards  all 
taken.  I  have  heard — ^from  some  English,  ob- 
serve— (hat  one  of  them  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  prisons  of  Sicily  to  hold  some  command  in 
Cardinal  Rufib's  band  ;  that  he  was,  at  this  time^ 
a  garde  ehamp&re  in  the  service  of  the  King,  to 
whom  he  was  personally  known,  and  who,  as  he 
said  on  being  taken,  would,  when  he  should 
hear  of  his  adventure,  "  throw  his  arms  round 
^'  his  neck,  call  him  his  dear  friend,  and  dis- 
"  charge  him."  The  following  circumstance 
makes  me  readily  believe  the  first  part  of  this 
information;  the  death  of  the  King  hindered 
the  remainder  from  being  refuted.  A  few  days 
after-  the  arrest  of  the  murderers.  Cardinal 
Kufib,  the  general,  whom  we  had  not  seen  for 
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some  timef  called  at  our  Jiouse  t  on  l^ei^  tolc| 
thfMUli$e$^^re  at  table,  he  6Qi\t  in  ^ord  that  he 
had  something  particulari  torsayto' one4>f  the 
party^  and  that  he  desired  oidy^a  iiiaDQ|f  i^i'r^^f^ 
Yersation.  He  was. led  into  a  eal]Sne!t).]||id4<n* 
mediately  began  talking  on  the  late  catastrophe^ 
saying,  as  if  to  excuse  it,  that  Mr.  H.  had  em- 
ployed mauvais  propos — ^uncivil  phrases  !  He 
heard  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  addressed — 
an  opinion  such  as  you  may  suppose — and,  after 
talking  on  indifferent  subjects,  withdrew.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  retired  general  was  inte* 
rested  in  the  fate  of  one  of  his  former  followers, 
and  come  to  sound  the  opinion  of  the  English, 
to  discover  if  they  were  likely  to  be  oifeoi^  if 
justice  should  not  be  done? 

Cardinal  Buffo's  history  is  sufficiently  well 
known  and  esteemed  :  his  character  is  not  less 
curious,  than  the  events  into  which  it  precipi«- 
tated^  him.  He  now  lives  quietly  in  the  town 
he  oAoe  pillaged,  after  having  devastated  the 
whole  kingdom  at  the  head  of  his  bands  formed 
£rom  the  Sicilian  prisons.  Since  I  came  here,  I 
haye  seen  a  good  deal  of  him:  at  his  first  visit 
he  spoke  as  follows,  alluding  to  the  then  recent 
expedition  of  Cardinal  P.  against  the  Roman 
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brigands:  ^^  Mais  que  diabk  vaulez  vans  rompre 
^^kcoud  unpauvre  Cardinal  gros  et  gras  comme 
"  f  a** — stretGhing  round  his  arms — **  qui  ne  ^erf 
^^  jamais  miU  de  ce8  affaires  1^9  etquifiafaitde 
^^savie  quedomier  des b6n&McHonsf  Hva  Ut; 
^^s^Ulesprendfil lesbSmt;  leur  dismne  &  manger j 
^^  et  une  pension, — But  why  the  devil  do  you 
^^  break  the  neck  of  a  poor  Cardinal,  as  fat  and 
^^  plump  as  this,  who  never  meddled  with  sudi 
''  matters,  and  who,  all  his  life,  has  done  nothing 
*'but  give  benedictions?  He'll  go  there;  if 
^^he  takes  them,  he'll  bless  them,  give  them 
^^  something  to  eat,  and  settle  a  pension  on 
"  them/'  Cardinal  Ruffo*  is  very  fond  of  talk- 
ing over  his  explaits,  and  probably  "  he  himself 
"  thought  he  should  have  been  better  preferred" 
by  being  sent  against  the  brigands  in  lieu  of 
Cardinal  P. ;  and,  if  the  old  proverb  be  true, 
the  measure  would  have  shewn  good  policy  in 
the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  crime,  with  the  relation  of  which  I  began 
this  letter,  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Neapolitan 
journal  until  four  months  afterwards^  when  il 
gave  an  imperfect  account  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  three  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  mur^* 
*  Rufibi  though  a  Carduial,  is  not  a  priest. 
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der.  The  silence  preserved  by  this  paper  had 
in  it  nothing  extraordinary.  In  the  month  of 
September  last,  an  English  baronet,  living  at 
Naples,  finding  his  creditors  troublesome,  cut 
his  throatk  Although  such  an  event  is,  proba- 
bly, not  very  common  amongst  English  baronets^ 
residing  at  Naples,  yet  the  "  Giomale  delle 
*Vdue  Sicilie"  never  made  the  least  allusion  to 
it  This  "  Giomale"  is  the  only  one  published 
at  Naples:  all  the  municipalities  are  obliged  to 
subscribe  for  it,  whether  they  choose  to  receive 
it  or  not:  its  columns  are,  like  other  manu- 
scripts, revised  before  publication ;  and  the  style 
in  which  they  are  written  is  truly  irreprehensi- 
ble, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  perusal  of 
the  articles  which  speak  of  the  ^^  Adorato  nostro 
'^  Sovrano,''  is  alone  sufficient  to  disgust  any 
mind,  that  respects  itself,  with  the  object  held 
up  to  adoration.  Thus,  to  record  so  simple  a 
circumstance  as  that  of  the  fifth  son  of  the  Here- 
ditary Prince  being  named  Count  of  Aquila,  it 
has  a  long  article,  of  which  I  transcribe  to  you 
the  beginning  and  the  end. 

^  Hymns  of  gratitude  on  the  lips  of  mortals, 
'^  said  a  poet  of  Paganism,  are  the  accents  the 
^^  most  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  the  Gods.    And 
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'^  certainly  notlung  can  more  sweetly  sootji 
^^  the  souls  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  than  the 
^'  expression  of  the  gratefulness  of  their  bene* 
^^  fited  people  :  the  contest  of  love,  which,  in 
^^  that  case,  is  kindled  between  the  Sovereign 
'^  and  his  sibjects,  is  looked  upon  with  an  eye 
"  of  complacency  by  Heaven  itself. 

^^  His  Majesty  the  King  our  Lord,  by  an 
"  edict,"  &c. 

'^  In  short,  the  impression  produced,  by  so 
*^  happy  an  event,  on  those  inhabitants,  will  be 
^'  indelible ;  and  this  act  of  honouralde  distinc- 
''  tion  from  his  Majesty  wiU  be  ever  placed  in 
^^  the  fasts  of  the  kingdom^  as  one  of  the  infi* 
^'  nite  proofs  of  the  munificence  with  which 
^^  Ferdinand  knows  how  to  reward  the  first 
^^  virtue  of  subjects,  faithfulness  towards  their 
"  Sovereign." 

This  passage  is  too  far  below  the  level  of  the 
usual  eloquence  of  the  paper  to  be  able  to  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  it:  but,  as  I  have  not 
preserved  my  numbers  of  the  "  Giornale,"  I 
liave  been  obliged  to  quote  from  a  stray  debris. 
^rhe  paper  is,  in  fact,  but  an  exact  journal  of 
all  the  movements  of  all  Sovereigns;  besides 
occasionally  inserting    "  curious  occurrences," 
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wliich  it  recounts  in  a  curious  manner.  For 
example:  it  related  that  an  English  surgeon 
had  killed  his  wife  with  a  pokero  ;  and  added, 
in  a  note,  *^  ncn  sappicano  se  questo  pokero  sia 
^  tmo  ^strumentx)  domestico  o  chirurgico — we  do 
<^  not  know  if  this  pokero  be  a  domestic  or  sur- 
*'  gical  instrument."    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXVIL 


Naples,  I6th  January,  1825* 


yiY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

A  great  event — it  is,  at  least,  hoped  to 
be  such  in  its  consequences — ^lias  taken  place 
since  my  last  "  Has  it  caused  grief  or  sorrow  ?** 
— Judge  :  I  am  just  returned  from  witnessing 
the  funeral  of — Ferdinand  the  First 

To  begin  with  the  beginning.  On  the  night 
of  the  3d  inst  I  was  at  a  ball  given  by  the 
Accademia  de'  Nobili.  This  establishment  is 
the  same  as  that  known  in  the  rest  of  Italy  by 
the  name  of  Casino.  This,  like  all  other  Nea- 
politan societies,  had  greatly  feUen  off  since  the 
Constitution ;  but  this  winter  it  was  beginning 
to  reflourish,  and  gave  balls  every  week.     That 
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of  the  Sd  was  attended  by  the  Prince  of  Salermy 
«— the  second  son  of  the  King — ^who  was  in  high 
spirits.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  next  morning 
Ferdinand  the  First  was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 
On  the  evening  before  he  had  been  perfectly 
well,  and  had  determined  to  go  a  hunting  on 
the  next  morning :  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit. 
On  the  llth,  I  went  to  the  palace  to  see  the 
body  lying  in  state.  It  was  placed  on  a  bed 
raised  on  a  .  lofty  flight  of  steps :  the  crown^ 
sceptre,  and  other  attributes  of  royalty,  were 
displayed  beside  it :  it  was  drest  in  the  robes  of 
the  knights  of  S.  Gennaro — ^the  first  order  of 
the  state,  until  the  creation,  by  the  late  King,  of 
that  of  S.  Ferdinando,  which,  it  is  now  expected, 
will  rank  after  the  former.  Two  statues,  repre- 
senting Religion  and  Justice,  stood  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bed :  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  priests^^ 
were  reciting  prayers  for  the  repose  of  the 
deceased.  The  size  of  the  room,  hung  with 
black,  fi;aye  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  whole.^ 
The  body  was  embalmed, — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
flesh  was  every  were  taken  off  from  the  bones,, 
.which  were  then  covered  with  stuffing,  over 
which  the  skin  was  again  drawn.  The  eyed  and. 
tongue  were  cut  out  of  the  head;  the  rest  of 
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the  flesh  of  tbc^  faie  was  left;  but,  as  the  fea- 
tures did  not  well  widistand  the  operation^  a 
waxen  mask,  moulded  into  an  exact  likeness^ 
was  placed  over  them ! 

Thk  morning,  from  a  balcony  in  the  Strada 
di  Toledo^  I  saw  the  funeral  procession  pai^  to 
the  church  of  Sta  Chiara.  So  long  a  time:  had 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  a  King  at  Naples^ 
that  those  charged  to  direct  the  ceremony  were 
much  embarrassed  to  determine  whether  they 
ought  to  follow  the  Spanish  etiquette,  or  to 
invent  a  new  form  for  Naples*  As  it  was,  the 
procession  resembled,  as  near  as  may  be,  that  of 
the  festival  of  Piedigrotta,  though  it  was  not 
quite  so  showy :  a  great  number  of  troops  at- 
tended, but  no  priestSy — except  two  in  the  car 
with  the  body — ^the  directors  having  entirely 
forgotten  to  invite  the  religious  communities. 
I  said  that  the  procession  was  less  showy  than 
that  of  Piedigrotta :  this  difference  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance:  the  coach- 
men, who  drove  the  car  in  which  was  the  body, 
and  the  other  carriages,  wore,  according  to 
custom,  long  flowing  wigs ;  but  these  wigs,  in- 
stead of  being  powdered  as  usual,  were  raven 
black :  a  courtier  was  heard  to  take  great  credit 
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to  bimself  for  having  imagiiied  this  new  Indi- 
cation of  mourning. 

So  much  for  Ferdinand  the  First,  who  go- 
verned one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Europe  during 
a  reign  of  65  years.  What  advances  in  know- 
le^e  and  civilization  have  not  other  countries 
made  during  that  period,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  kept  kU  kingdom  skUionaryf  to  say  the 
least?  His  character  and  dispositions  are  sidfi- 
ciently  well  known ;  nevertheless  you  may  find 
a  few  traits  and  anecdotes  not  uninteresting. 
He  ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  the  Fourth; 
after  having  deprived  Sicily  of  the  rights  it 
possessed  independent  of  Naples,  and  having 
imited  them  both  under  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment— by  which  he  has  excited  great  dis- 
content in  the  Sicilians,  and  increased  their 
violent  animosity  against  Naples — ^he  took  the 
denomination  of  Ferdinand  the  First;  thus 
annulling  the  reigns  of  his  three  predecessors 
of  that  name. 

In.  his  youth,  one  of  his  amusements  was  the 
making  his  guards,  who  surrounded  him  at  his 
^^fiworitci*  palace  of  Resina,  toss  in  a  blanket 
whomsoever  of  those  present  he  thought  to  be 
particular  or  queer  in  their  appearance.     Thus 
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the  Principe  di  »  one  of  the  first  people  of 
Naples,  but  who  was  very  short  and  fat,  and 
another  person,  an  en^wyi  of  one  of  the  lesser 
powers,  were  tossed  for  the  Sovereign's  diversicm. 

He  used  to  hold  cabinet  councils  twice  a 

^iveek,  for  an  hour  each  time ;   but  orders  were 

given  that  whoever  might  demand  him  on  sub- 

jects  regarding  the  chase,  should  be  immediately 

shown  into  the  council  chamber. 

The  beginning  of  the  disturbance  in  1820 
was,  I  have  been  assured,  as  foUows.  For  some 
tifne  suspicious  persons,  or  persons  whose  inten- 
tions were  suspected,  had  been  in  the  haHt  fA 
assembling  together  in  the  provinces :  the  go- 
vernment refused  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
At  length  three  or  four  hundred  united :  a  regi- 
ment being  sent  out  against  them,  they  were 
easily  routed.  But  the  King  began  to  be 
frightened,  and  gave  orders  that  no  more  should 
be  done  against  them,  for  that  he,  of  hisi  own 
free  will,  would  give  them  the  Constitution  they 
demanded.  On  seeing  the  government  balance 
in  this  manner,  a  few  regiments  joined  the 
insurgents.     General  P.,   who  was  playinig  at 

eardfi  «♦  Duke  • 's,  and  who  intended  to  take 

le  matter,  was  informed  by  a  friei^l 
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that  an  order  had  been  given  for  his  arrest: 
his  only  safety  was  therefore  in  jcHning  the  in* 
surreetionary  bands,  which,  on  account  of  his 
miUtary  rank,  named  him  their  leader.  The 
King  published  the  Constitution ;  and  the  people 
flocked  together,  blessing  him  for  so  unexpected 
a  favour.  Theny  but  not  till  ihen^  many  joined 
the  insignificant  army  of  the  Constitutionalists. 
Before  the  Constitution  had  been  granted,  the 
officers  of  one  regiment  in  particular,  coming  to 
their  colonel,  informed  him  that  they,  with  the 
regiment,  had  resolved  to  join  the  insurgents: 
he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  doing  so, 
and  refused  to  accompany  them,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose;  they  went  over  to  the  Constitutionalists,  he 
came  to  Naples  to  relate  what  had  happened : 
at  the  return  of  the  King  from  Laybach,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  command  and  commission. 

After  the  King  had  given  the  Constitution,  he 
appointed  new  ministers  and  ambassadors :  two 
c^  those  named  declined  accepting  the  embassy 
for  which  they  were  chosen.  The  King  em- 
braced them,  prayed  them  as  a  friend,  and  at 
length  persuaded  them  to  depart  on  the  mission 
offered  them.  At  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians, 
they  were  both  in  London;   their  plapes  werQ 
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taken  from  them^  and  they  were  refused  paw- 
ports  to  quit  England:  one  of  them — ^whose 
father  is  well  fevoured  at  tiie  Court  of  Naples- 
demanded  to  be  exiled  in  France,  as  he  has  not 
sufficient  fortune  to  live  in  England :  he  is  un* 
able  to  obffedn  his  request  This  seems  to  be  at 
present  the  gentle  manner  of  exiling  discontented 
or  dangerous  subjects.  I  am  acquainted  with 
Neapolitans  who  wish  to  travel,  but  who  are 
afraid  of  leaving  their  country,  lest  passports  to 
return  should  be  refused  to  them. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Constitution,  thirty- 
two-officers,  garriHoned  in  an  idand  near  the 
coast,  obeyed  some  orders  given  them  by  their 
chiefs :  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  govern- 
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ment,  they  were  tried  and  condemned  to  the 
gallies  for  life ; — not  to  work,  being  gentlemen, 
but  to  be  chained  two  and  two  with  common 
malefactors :  they  are  thus  brought  into  a  small 
court  during  one  hour  daily, — the  only  time  they 
enjoy  fresh  air  and  light:  their  families  are 
living  at  Naples ;  whatever  they  send  them  to 
alleviate  their  distress,  is  appropriated  by  the 
jailer.  The  superior  officers,  who  ordered  the 
deed  for  which  they  suffer,  have  not  yet  been 
molested. 
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til  the  time  the  Constitution  was  in  force,  a 
great  deal  was  written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect  i 
entre  autres  seven  satires  are  spoken  of  as  being 
excellent  These  writings,  in  which  the  people 
shewed  a  fund  of  ability  they  were  scarcely  sup-> 
posed  to  possess,  are  now,  of  course,  not  to  be 
met  with. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians,  a  decree  was 
published)  branding  certain  words,  andforbidding 
them  evermore  to  be  pronounced :  thus  for  citizen 
was  to  be  said  subfed;  for  natianf  kingdom; 
sale^*  which  is  put  on  the  sign  of  every  Neapo«» 
litan  shop,  was  to  be  replaced  by  ipoccio— a 
word  of  the  same  meaning.  Soon  after  I  came 
here,  I  saw  advertised,  on  the  play-bill  of  S. 
Carlo,  the  opera  ^  Bawbaldo  ed  Isolina :''  what 
%va8  my  surprise  on  discovering  that  Bambaldo 
was  the  same  personage  I  had  so  much  admired 
as  Tdxxldo  /f  but  St  Theobald  being  the  patron 
chosen  by  the  Carbonari,  it  was  thought  proper 
to  disguise,  in  this  manner,  his  name. 

About  a  year  since,  twenty-five  young  men 

*  VenditamhxXmii  the  assembUes  of  the  Carbonari  were, 
I  know  not  why,  thus  named. 

f  The  cliaracter  in  which  Velluti  usually  ^pean« 
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linade  known  t6  the  late  King  that  theylcnewno 
tlttde,  but  wished  to  be  employed  in  his  service^ 
tfaatthey  mightbeen  abled  togain  their  livelihoodt 
he  questioned  them,  and  appointed  them  a  reth 
dezvouSf  saying  that  measures  should  be  taken 
concerning  them.  They  repaired  next  day  to 
the  appointed  place,  where  they  were  seized, 
direst  as  soldiers,  and  shipped  ofF  16  form  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Gaetal — Although  I  heard  this 
anecdote  from  one  who  greatly  admired  this  con- 
duct of  the  King,  yet  I  ought  to  mention  to  you 
that  I  hold  the  othet  particulars  chiefly  from 
disaffected  persons,  "  children  of  Belial,'**  but 
who,  nevertheless,  knew  that  t  was  able  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  what  they  said,  being  often 
personally  acquainted  with  those  of  whom  they 
Spoke. 

These  "  children*'  always  converse  on  the 
stibjects  of  their  discontent,  and  declare  them- 
selves delighted  to  be  able  to  say  to  me,  as  a 
foreigner,    what  they  are  afraid  to  utter  to  a 

•  «  But  the  children  of  Belial  said,  ShaU  this  fellow 
'■W  able  to  save  us!  and  they  despised  him,  and  brought 
**  him  no  present :  but  he  dissembled  vA  thoUgh  he  heard 
"  not."  1  Kings,  x.  27»— Saul  was  alieady  well  skilled 
in  the  art  of  reigning« 
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^UntrymsiD  df  their  own  :  fot^  in  a  countryman 
^ere  is  clanger*  of  meeting  with  a  spy  of  the 
government ;  for   these  spies  are  every  where 
ar6iind  them;  every  person  is  answerable  for 
what  is  said  in  his  house ;  even  beggars  whO} 
seeing  people  talking  together  in  the  street^ 
come  up,  undet  pretence  of  asking  for  charity, 
are  spies  paid  by  the  government  to  overhear  all 
that  is  said.  The  distrust  thus  occasioned,  has  des^ 
troyed  all  society  amongst  the   Neapolitans:  s 
each  one  remains  in  his  own  coterie^  into  which 
he  takes  care  to  admit  those  only  in  whom  he 
can  confide.     Do  not,   however,   suppose  from 
tiiis  that  I  keep  company  with  none  but  Carbo-^ 
nari;  on  the   contrary,  I  only   mention   facts 
relating  to  the  late  King  :  and,  as  no  one  evei^ 
spoke   in  praise  of  him,  I  imagined   that  the 
royaUsts — if    that    there    were    any — ^thought 
better  not  to  call  to  mind  their  patron.     This 
spy  system  is  au  reste  pretty  general :  I   was 
told,  by  a  minister  residing  at  an  Italian  Court, 
that  he  had  received  orders— -for  what  reason  he 
himself  knew  not — to  deny  to  an  Englishman  a 

*  Although  speaking  in  the  present  tense,  the  allusion  here  is 
to  the  thne  of  the  late  king :  whether  his  pfesent  Majesty 
Intends  to  adopt  a  dififierent  course  or  not  is  as  yet  unknown/ 
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passport  to  enter  the  neighbouring  Italian  state, 
because — as  my  informer  afterwards  disoovered 
— he,  the  Englishman,  had  held  impmdaii  con- 
versation in  a  Coffee-house  at  Paris :  and  this 
conversation,  reported  to  the  Parisian  police,  had 
followed  hiin  who  held  it,  to  thebottom  of  Italy  1 
But  let  us  return  to  Naples.     All  the  religions 
communities    had  lost  their  lands  during  the 
revolutions  which  have  here  so  quickly  succeeded 
each  other ;  and  a  pension,  of  10  ducats  a  month, 
had  been  given  to  each  individual  as  a  compen- 
sation for  his  share  in  the  general  loss.     A  short 
time  before  the  late  King's  death,  great  discon« 
tent  was  created  by  a  decree  diminishing,  by 
one  tenths  all  pensions  paid  by  tlie  government. 
This,  to  many,  was  doubtless  an  important  re* 
trenchment ;  but  the  great  motive  of  complaint 
arises  from  the  duty  on  land.     This  tax  is  im- 
posed according  to  the  supposition  that  the  corn 
produced  sells  at  25  carlini  a  tumoto ;  but  the 
price  is  now  fallen  to  half  that  valuation,  and 
yet  the  duty  remains  the  same !     Some  bury 
their  com,  to  keep  it  till  better  times;  and  many 
abandon,  without  cultivation,  the  land  that  is 
unable  to  pay  its  expenses.     The  kingdom  of 
Naples  is  mainly  a  corn  country,  which  makel 
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the  discontent  more  general.  Immense  plains 
in  Calabria  are  uninhabited  and  imeultivated, 
while  a  numerous  population  is  starving  on  the 
barren  hiUs  around.  Commerce  languishes  * 
every  branch  oi  industry  is — as  I  have  before 
said — ^mmopolized  in  the  King's  hands :  he  has 
a  great  manu£Eu;ture  of  silks  at  &  Leuceo^  and, 
consequently,  forbids  the  rival  manufacture  of 
that  article  to  his  subjects.  Playing  cards  even 
are  a  forbidden  branch  of  trade,  because  they  are 
made,-— though  barbarously  iil, — and  kept  at  a 
high,  price,  by  the  royal  manufacturer:  also 
'snuff,  salt, — ^in  fine,  almost  every  shop  in  the 
town  is,  on  its  sign,  announced  to  be  a  "  regio 
^*  royal — ^paccu/^  Yet  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
that  whatever  the  late  King  did  himself  was  well 
done ;  but  he  left  all  to  his  ministers,  while  he 
himself  used  to  stand,  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  six  at  night,  shooting  at  ^  black  pigs," — a$ 
I  have  heard  an  unwilling  partaker  and  witness 
of  the  sport  term  the  wild  boars  that  were  driven 
past  him.  And  npropos  -of  shooting:  .iliirdH 
nand  had  a  cabinet-painter  in  his  service;  this 
artisfs  paintings  are  not  much  admired,  but-«- 
he  is  a-capiftal  shot 

It  is  astonishing  that,  with  his  known  cha- 

VOL.   II.  c 
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racter,  the  late  King  should  have  been  so  very 
tenacious  of  etiquette^  as  appeared  on  many 
occasions.  Thus,  his  great  friend,  finding  him 
one  day  in  a  good  easy  humour,  asked  for  a  litde 
place,  in  the  administration,  for  his  brother :  the 
King  immediately  drew  up,  saying  that  such 
demands'must  come  to  him  through  his  ministers. 
Playing  once  at  cards,  he  exclaimed,  on  making 
afault,  ^^  Sono  una  besHa — ^I  am  an  ass.**    Duke 

,  who  was  playing  with  him,   made  a  mis* 

take  soon  after,  and  said,  ^*  AncKio  sono  piA 
^^  bestia  deUa  S.  M. — ^and  I  am  a  greater  ass 
"  than  your  Majesty :"  the  King  never  played 
with  him  again.  At  a  ball  at  Court,  a  lady 
having  no  seat,  a  gentleman  brought  her  a  chair: 
the  King  accosted  him,  saying,  "  Tu  fai  gU 
"  onori  ? — Are  you  doing  the  honours  ?"  At  a 
masked  bail,  he  and  some  of  his  party  had  their 

hats  on :    Prince came  into  the  room,  and 

seeing  Duke  with  Ms  hat  on,   put  on  his 

own ;  the  King,  in  the  most  violent  rage,  imme- 
diately flew  at  him,  caught  hold  of  his  whiskers, 
— which  were  unfortunately  very  large, — shook 
him  most  outrageously,  demanding  how  he 
dared,  without  leave,  put  his  hat  on  in  his 
presence  ? 
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I  began  this  letter  by  telling  you  of  the  death 
of  the  King:  I  have  permitted  myself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  subject ;  I  shall  therefore 
mention  him  no  more,  but  conclude  by  hoping, 
with  all  the  Neapolitans,  that  Francis  the  First 
will  repair  the  evils  arising  from  the  long  reign 
of  his  father.     Adieu. 


c  2 
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UY  DEAE  FIUENO9 


The  Giotta  dd  Cane»  die  Lago 
d'AgnanO)  Biui  the  Astroni,  lie  near  to  each 
other,  between  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo  and  Pos* 
zuoli,  and  at  about  two  miles  distiuace  from  the 
sea.  The  road  leading  to  this  well-known 
cluster  passes  through  a  nick — ^if  it  may  be  so 
called-— cut,  to  lessen  the  ascent,  in  the  top  of  a 
hill.  This  ridge  of  hills  formerly  surrounded 
the  crater  of  a  rolcano^  as  it  now  does  a  small 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  is  filled  by  the 
Lago  d'Agnano.  This  lake  and  crater  are  now 
set  apart  as  a  royal  chase,  and  are  covered  with 
game  and  wild  fowL    During  the  sumiiier  the 
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lake  serves  to  steep  the  flax  grown  in  the  neigh** 
bourhood.  The  hills  that  surround  it  have  at 
present  a  lonely  and  barren  appearance :  they 
are  not  woody,  and  the  few  trees  they  bear 
are  now  stript  of  their  leaves. 

In  a  cabin  by  the  side  of  the  lake  lives  the 
guardian  of  the  Grotta  del  Cane  :  she — ^for  it  is 
to  a  lady  that  the  care  of  shewing  it  is  entrusted 
—led  me  to  the  foot  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  of 
which  the  bare  sides,  covered  with  a  short  white 
grass,  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  water.     She 
stopped  before  a  wooden  door,  incased  in  the 
side  of  the  hillock,  and  overhung  by  a  few  briars^ 
turned  round  to  me,  who  was  following,   and 
said,  "  Now,'Sir,  you  know  that  the  fixed  price 
^^  for  seeing  the  grotto  is  two  carlini  a  head." 
I  objected  to  her  that  we  were  four^  and  that 
she  ought,  on  that  accounts  to  abate  something 
from  her  ordinary  price,   which,   I   owned,  it 
would  be  perfectly  fair  to  exact  from  one  person 
only.     My  reasoning,  and  still  more  the  tone  in 
which  I  spoke— for  a  tone  of  equality  and  good 
nature  always  succeeds  in  sudi  cases — convinced 
her.     ^^  Be  it  so,''  she  replied,  with  conscious 
moderation  expressed  in  her  countenance,  <"  be 
^  it  so ;  and,  since  there  ar^  four  of  you,  I  vpll 
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**  let  yoii  all  in  for  half  a  piastre^  six  earlSm : 
*^  are  you  ecmtented  to  pay  that  f*  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  I  considered  that  I  had  obtained  a 
diminution  of  one  quarter,  and,  aoceptn^i^  her 
generous  abatement,  promised  the  half  piastre. 
But  still  the  door  of  the  grotto  remained  dosed. 
^^  Will  you,**  resumed  the  artful  guardian,  ^  try 
*^  the  esqperiment  of  the  dogs  or  of  the  torches? 
'^  The  price  you  have  agreed  to  pay  aUowsyoa  to 
^^  choose  eitfier  of  the  two.**  I  turned  to  the 
four  fine  dogs;  they  did  not  se^n  to  fear  the 
experiment;  but  pity  insinuated  itself  into  die 
breasts  of  the  ladies,  who  were  in  the  number 
of  those  for  whom  I  had  bargained,  and  whose 
hands  the  animals  were  licking:  this  pity  di* 
rected  them  to  choose  torches.  All  this  dialogue 
had,  as  I  have  before  observed,  been  carried  on 
before  the  as  yet  unopened  door ;  but  this  last 
point  settled,  it  flew  back — not,  as  I  was  almost 
disposed  to  expect,  at  the  sound  of  ^  OpeUf  Se^ 
^^samey**  or  some  other  irresistible  words— but 
by  means  of  an  immense  bright  key,  loosened 
from  the  belt  of  the  lusty  guardian,  and  then 
buried  in  the  thick  wood  of  the  door.  "  What!" 
I  exclaimed,  as  the  door  flew  back  on  its  hinges, 
'^  is  that  too  a  grotto?  Worse  and  w(N:se«  This 
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**  hol^  if  /  measured  U  from  side  to  sidsy  would 
^^  not  be  found  to  be  more  than  ten  feet  Umg  and 
**  two  feel  wide/*  I  contrived,  nevertheless,  to 
enter,  following  my  guide.  She  directed  me  to 
lower  my  hand  to  the  ground,  that  I  might  feel 
the  warm  invisible  vapour  that  rose  a  few  inches 
above  it  Not  contented  with  this,  I  tried  my- 
self to  perform  the  functions  of  the  justly-pitied 
dogs,  whoseolBceis,  I  can  assure  you,  no  sinecure ; 
for  putting  myself  on  my  knees,  and  approaching 
my  nose  to  the  ground,  I  felt  the  e£fects  of  the 
strong  mephitical  smeU  of  sulphur  and  wine* 
^^  It  is  Champagne,"  said  the  guide.  ^  Are  you 
'sure  of  that?    But  during  the  few  moments 

*  I  was  able  to  hold  down  my  head,  it  took  away 

*  my  breath,1  and  seemed  to  threaten  my  senses.' 
So  saying,  I  went  out  of  the  grotto.  She  entered 
it  as  far  as  possible,  and  attracted  the  admiration 
of  all  the  company:  she  was  dressed  very 
sprucely  in  a  scarlet  spencer,  richly  ornamented 
with  gold  lace;  in  a  dark  green  petticoat;  gar- 
nished in  the  same  manner;  with  light  yellow 
shoes  on  her  feet,  and  a  red  handkerchief  on  her 
head.*     This  dress,  lighted  by  two  enormous 

*  This  11  the  Sunday  dress  of  the  peasants  of  the  islands 
in  the  bay ;  who,  on  account  of  their  dress,  cleanliness,  and 
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toeeheBf  wliidi  ihe  held  in  )ifir .  oaMretdMf  • 
faandfl^  lowering  them  dowly  and  ■olflmnly  t» 
the  groondf  to  shew  us  in.  ^diat  manner  they 
were  gradually  eztingiushed  by  the  xinng  yn^-. 
pour,  gave  her  the  appearance  of  n  flilgrV  ^ 
some  other  inspired  iidiabitant  of  the  Fhlegnean 
fields,  absorbed  in  the  perfono^nee  of  an  en^. 
diantment  or  magical  procefMu 

On  quitting  the  grotto^  I  sat  downiO'diaw 
it:  the  guardian  followed  me«  ''  Do  yott  want 
''  to  carry  our  grotto  into  your  country?^  she 
demanded  ^  ^^they  have  takea  met  there  alao^ 
*^  for  they  have  drawn  my  portrait^  ^  And  welt  • 
^  you  deserve  it,'  I  replied.  I  then  paid  her  the 
promised  six  marUmf  and  Mr.  '  ■  told  her» 
^^  that  when  she  should  come  to  Naples,  he 
^^  would  shew  her  his  btoffo  comodo  for  a  compa-^ 
*'  ratiyely  much  less  sum.''  She  smiled;  not  in 
the  least  endeavoujring  to  conceal  h^  opini<»i  o£ 
her  own  cunning  and  our  generous  curiosity. 

Passing,  the  day  after,  before  the  grotto,  I 
saw  some  English  make  the  experiment  of  the 
dogs ;  but  that  whose  turn  it  was,  &»:  ^^  every 

dog  has  his  day,"  broke  his  collar,  and  fled.. 
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skUl  in  such  matters,  are  often  employed  by  the  higher  dasfet 
o(  NeapoUtan&as  nurses  for  their  children.. 
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When  brought  back,  he  was  held  over  the  vapour 
for  a  few  minutes;  he  was  then  placed  on  iha 
grass,  where  he  lay  for  a  short  time  as  if  dead, 
then  got  up,  and  run  off.  This  behaviour  was 
very  different  from  that  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
dogs  the  day  before. 

After  following  the  brink  of  the  lake,  the 
road  mounts  the  opposite  side  of  the  encircling 
hilL  At  the  sunnmt  is  an*  ancient  maisan  de 
chasse  of  the  Eong,  through  which  I  passed. 
From  hence  I  descended  into  the  crater  of  the 
extinguished  volcana  T Astroni.  AU  craters  must 
be  nearly  alike ;  yet  the  aspect  of  this  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Lago  d'Agnano.  The 
small  lake  in  the  middle  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  of  this  valley,  which  is  surrounded  by 
rocks  aknost  perpendicular,  but  which  are,, 
nevertheless,  covered  with  pines,  oaks,  and 
evergreens.  These  rocka  are  so  steep,  that 
they  throw,  at  all  hours,  a  shade  over  part  of 
the  area  they  enclose;  and  in  the  center  of  this 
a  sipall  hill,  covered  with  fine  old  rugged  oak 
trees,  rises  by  the  side  of  the  clear  lake  it 
overshadow8.i  The  scenery  is  now  particularly 
beautiful,  owing  to  the  season  which  begins  toi 
call  forth  leaves  on  the  younger  shrubs  ;  which,. 
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shooting  out  firom  the  roots  of  the  larger  tr^esy 
make  a  rich  and  variegated  for^^und  to  die 
landscape  behind.  A  road,  bordered  with  pq>- 
lars,  runs  round  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs.  A  wall 
passing  along  the  tops  of  the  rocks  hinders  the 
game  from  escaping;  and,  concealed  in  the 
midst  of  the  trees,  is  a  neat^looking  house,  at 
which  the  late  King  and  his  suite  used  to  rest 
after  the  chase.  Johnson's  description  of  the 
happy  valley  that  served  as  a  retreat  and  prison 
to  the  Princes  of  Abyssinia  may,  in  fine,  give 
an  exact  idea  of  this  extinguished  volcano,  tluui 
which  I  know  noplace  more  retired,  more  quiet, 
or  more  romantic. 

While  walking  here,  many  deer  and  boar 
crossed  my  path :  these  latter  were  very  small, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  "  black  pigs." 
From  amongst  the  underwood,  at  some  steps 
from  me,  I  heard  the  grunting  and  blowing  of 
the  young,  sucking  the  dugs  of  their  mothers.  I 
found,  suspended  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  the 
skin  and  bones  of  a  doe:  a  wood-cutter  told  me 
that  it  had  been  killed  by  a  wolf,  which,  ten 
days  before,  had  climbed  over  the  encircling 
wall ;  that  it  had  been  chased  day  and  night, 
but  could  not  as  yet  be  met  with. 
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This  wood-cutter  pointed  out  a  road  bordered 
with  trees,  and  descending  from  the  mountain 
to  tlie  plain  :  ^^  a  certain  number  of  boars  and 
^^  and  other  animals  are/'  he  said,  ^'  driven  in  at 
^^  the  higher  end  of  this  road,  which  is  then  hung 
^^  on  each  side  with  cloth,  to  prevent  them  from 
turning  out  of  it  The  late  King  used  to  stand, 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  in  the  highest  place ;  the 
^'  gentlemen  of  his  suite  were  placed,  at  intervals, 
down  the  path,  and  each  fired  at  what  the 
King  and  those  before  him  had  missed.  But 
**  ou  Re  avea  ou  miglior  posto  naiurtdmente;  era 
**  ou  padrone — the  King  had  naturally  the  best 
*^  place,  he  was  the  master/'  VoUd  taut  ce  que 
les  hammes  ontpu  inventer  pour  se  rendre  heureux^ 
I  quitted  the  Astroni  with  regret ;  and  shall 
always  return  there,  and  think  on  it  with  re^ 
newed  pleasure.    Adieu. 
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MT  D£AR  YRIEKD^ 

Ok  the  5th  I  witneased  ivhat  was  caned  the 
public  eautry  of  Francis  the  first  into  his  oqntalt 
Bbnot,  however,  suppose  thathe  hadnotinhabited 
it  since  his  father's  death ;  but  the  first  mourning 
being  now  ended,  he  thought  fit  to  shew  himself 
to  his  subjects  in  a  grand  procession  from  the 
palace  to  the  cathedral^the  whidb  procession  to 
be  called  his  entry  into  the  town.  At  the 
cathedral  the  Te  Deum  was  sung:  he  then 
returned  to  his  palace.  As  vil  processions  at 
Naples  are  more  or  less  like  that  of  Piedigrotta^ 
the  only  remark  that  can  be  made  is  as  to  the 
degree  of  joy  or  (ristesse  displayed  by  the  people. 
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On  the  present  occasion  the  latter  seem  to  pre*^ 
Tail:  the  crowd  assembled  was  not  very  erreat» 
and  did  not  send  forth  a  word  of  .cc).ZZ  or 
festive  gpreeting:  sheets  of  different  coloured 
wafer-paper,  thrown  from  some  windows  on  the 
royal  carriage ;  and  a  few  pigeons,  with  pink 
ribbands  tied  round  their  legs,  let  fly  from  a  bal- 
cony, were  the  only  marks  of  approbation  shewn 
by  the  subjects  to  their  new  Sovereign.  The 
fact  is,  that,  at  the  accession^of  the  present  King 
to  the  throne,  the  expectations  of  all  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch:  they  now  complain 
that,  ^^  though  he  is  always  working,  the  result 
^*  of  his  labours  never  appears :"  they  do  not, 
in  shorl^  know  what  to  think  of  him.  While 
others  attribute  his  slowness  in  recalling  those 
exiled  for  their  political  deeds  or  opinions — the 
recal  of  whom,  and  the  pardon  of  all  such 
offences,  was  expected  to  be-  the  iSrst  act  of  his 
government — ^to  the  presence  of  his  Austrian 
allies.  On  the  occasion  of  this  entry,  the  town 
was  illuminated,  and  the  mourning  for  the  late 
King  was  doffed  for  three  days. 

Last  night  was  a  grand  fete  at  S.  Carlo ;  but, 
Apropos  of  S.  Carlo,  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to 
you  of  this  far-famed  theatre.    The  architectiure 
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of  the  £ei^e  Is  fine.    As  to  the  interiori  a  Net- 
politan  guide-book  saygi  ^^  that  in  1816  this 
^*  monument  of  the  greatness  of  King  Charles 
^^  III.  was  burnt  down;  but  that  in  less  than 
*^  one  year  Melpomene  re-appeared  on  the  stage, 
^^  perhaps  with  more  lustre  than   before.     In 
^^  fact,  this  theatre  is  stupendous,  and  it  is  said 
*^  that  it  perhaps  has  not  its  equal  in  Europe. 
^^  On  the  ceiling  is  a  tebme — ^large  canvass — on 
^^  which  is  painted  Jove  sending  a  ray  of  light 
^'  on  the  King.''    This  description  is,  so  £Eur, 
exact     Six  rows  of  boxes — ^in  all  about  300 — 
rise  one  above  another:   these  boxes  are  deep; 
but  those  who  occupy  the  three  front  places  can 
alone  conveniently  see  the  stage.     Each  box  is 
separated  from  the  other,  and  enclosed,  except 
in  front     The  contents  of  each  are  impervious 
to  all  eyes,  except  those  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hall.     The  rent  of  a  box,  on  the  second  or 
third  row,   is  generally  from  £80  to  £100  a 
year :  the  entrance  into  the  pit  is  five  carlini  a 
seat ;  but,  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  no  lady  ever 
goes  into  it     Almost  all  the  boxes  are  let  out 
by  the  year,  and  all  Naples  goes  to  the  theatre 
whenever  it  is  open ;  for  no  party  is  ever  given 
on  a  S.  Carlo  night.    The  lady  who  has  a  paico 
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•— box-^remalns  in  it  during  the  whole  of  die 
evening,  and  receives  the  visits  of  her  male  ac- 
quaintances, who  find  it  very  convenient  to  be 
able  to  pay  fifteen  or  twenty  visits  in  one 
evening,  without  going  into  the  open  air,  and 
to  be  able  to  see  the  acting  gratis^ — ^for  none 
pay  but  those  who  go  into  the  pit,  or  subscribe 
to  boxes.  .  The  visiters  and  the  viated  talk  and 
laugh  as  loud  as  they  would  do  in  their  own  sa- 
loons, during  the  whole  of  the  performance,  ex- 
cepting when  the  graan/X  aaria  is  sung  by  the 
grand  actor,  or,  still  more  so,  when  the  ballet  or 
pantomime  is  dancing,  for,  at  that  time,  the 
greatest  silence  prevails !  But  no  card-playing, 
nor  any  thing  of  the  sort,  is,  as  is  generally  re- 
ported, carried  on  in  the  boxes.  No  actor  can 
be  applauded  or  hissed,  before  the  King,  in  per- 
son, has  given  the  example:  when  he  is  no^ 
present^  the  audience  is  permitted  to  express  its 
sentiments;  but,  as  the  late  King  was  a  constant 
spectator,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  pcoierre  en- 
courage, by  signs  and  looks,  the  actress  they 
could  not  openly  applaud.  In  Italy  priests  go 
to  the  theatres ;  for,  as  actors  are  not  excommu- 
nicated, each  one  is  firee  to  judge  for  himself 
as  to  the  propriety  of  firequenting  them :   they, 


bow0rer»  atways  retire  befoe  the  ballet  oooi^ 
menoee.  I  send  you  all  dieee  particiilai%  mtp^ 
poeii^  thati  as  yov  have  never  been'  ont  ef 
England,  yon  can  no  more  inu^ine  an  ItaKaa' 
theatre  than  I  can  an  EngKih  one;  I  now  re- 
turn to  the  fke  of  the  6th  of  Ufardu 

The  dieatre  was  ilimninatedr  that  is  to  say^ 
five  baiffiei  were  lighted  before  each  box.  The 
King  and  royd  fionily  entered-  the*  state  boo^ 
in  front  of  die  stage^  amidst  bad  qyplanse^ 
The  greater  part  of  the  spectators  were  in  nai- 
forma  or  eoart  dresses — the  ladies*  brilliant  wi& 
diamonds^  the  mghtwaa^  in&ct^  magnificent 
A  ccoMtai  addressed  to  the  King,  was  song.  E 
mast  now  have  recourse  to  i^^rcpoa  de  SoOsSp 
and  turn  to  the  Pope.  The  late  King  of  Nafiles 
made,  through  his  minisser,  Medici,  a  concordtii 
with  his  Holiness,^  according  to  which  he,  the 
King,  pays  the  Pope  an  annual  sum,  professing 
to  hold  his  kingdom  of  the  Court  of  Rome; 
Before  this  new  treaty,  one  cavtdh  was  the 
yearly  tribute.  The  Sovereigns  of  Naples  are 
never  crownec^  as^  in  that  case,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of 
the  Pope;  That  the  present  King  might  avoid 
this  humiliation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 


tlie  sanction  of  a  public  coronation)  the  foHoiir- 
ing  force  was  got  np  at  the  theatre  of  S.  CarIo». 
to  which  I  again  return.  At  the  end  of  the 
afore-mentioned  axntaJba^  a  scene  was  drawn  up,^ 
and  showed  the  exact  likenesses  of  Francis  the 
First — sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, — of  the  QueeOr 
seated  beside  him,  of  the  Prince  of  Salerno^ 
and  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  royal  fomily : 
all  these  portraits  were  painted  at  full  length 
on  pasteboard  figures,  cut  out  into  the  natural 
size,  and  around  which  actors  and  actresses— « 
who  personated  the  towns  and  provinces  of  the 
kingdom— devoutly  knelt,  and  presented  their 
faith  and  obedience  to  their  new  monarch; 
tihen  descended,  '^  du  hand  des  dewc^^  two  paste- 
board angels,  who— with  the  attitudes  of  Moseft 
and  Elias  in  the  transfiguration  of  Raphael — 
conjointly  held  a  wreath  of  laurels  over  the 
head  of  the  painted  King,  thus  proving  the 
elevation  of  him  it  represented  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  Heaven.  The  Queen — not  she  of 
pasteboard,  but  the  other— held,  in  the  mean 
time,  her  opera-glass  to  her  eye,  and  looked^ 
with  great  attention,  at  her  duplicate ;  the  King 
-—in  the  ior—seemed  embarrassed  at  beholding 
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oehred  with  mimml  lyphme. 

In  di6  pritiite  box  (tf  die  Kbg^  the  Dake 
and  DndieaB  ol  Loocft  had  entered  in  the  he-^ 
ginning  (tf  the  erening :  the  rule  is  thet  none 
bat  the  actotl  SofereigB  ef  Napfes  diaU  aMke 
uw  of  that  jEiofca  Aftei^  Aerefiaiey  no!io« 
aeMagea  to  and  fiKH-whidi  greatly  amuaed 
thoae  in  the  qi^poaite  boxee--4heir  Mijeatlee  ef 
Lneca  pasted  into  the  next  bes  belonging  iA^ 
the  royalybmt^.  Three  chaaiberiains  then  en* 
tered  diat  they  had  qidtted»  and  quietly  seated 
themselves,  fiursoeM  time,  on  the  seats  from 
vhidi  they  had  just  removed  the  Frinoes  i£^ 
liucca* 

The  represttitations  at  Naples  generally  end 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clocL    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXX. 


Ntqdesi  March  S9»  I82il. 


HT  DEAR  FRIEND, 


I  am  almost  at  a  loss  to  account  for  my 
faaving  so  long  delayed  visiting  the  PUegrsean 
fields.  But,  after  traversing  Italy — after  seeing 
Rome  in  particular-we  have  been  so  greatly 
disappointed  with  every  tiling  we  liave  met 
witfi ;  and  yet  these  objected  though  unequal  to 
our  exalted  expectations,  are,  nevertheless,  so 
far  superior  to  any  of  ihe  sort  possessed  by  other 
countries,  that,  on  reaching  Naples,  our  powers 
of  adfiiiration — diminished  by  being  partially 
satisfied,  and  almost  Masted  by  being  so  ire* 
quently  frustrated — and  our  satiated  and  worn 
out  curiosity  combine,  and  no  longer  excite  us 
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to  yimt  diat  ipyehf  some  monihs  befbre^  wi» 
uppennott  ii  our  imagination.  Thus  I  had 
passed  ten  montha  at  Ntqples,  without  maUiig! 
the  tour  I  yesterday  found  so  interesting. 

I,  together  with  a  party  of  English  and 
Germans^  set  off  in  the  morning*  and  arrired  at 
FoszitoU  by  the  ordinary  road:  we  there  left 
onr  carriage,  and  ordered  it  to  be,  towards, 
^vwingy  at  ibud  Lago  di^  Fusaio.  That  done^ 
we  engaged  a  cteerone,  and  went  to  the  port: 
surrounded  by  ten  or  fifteen  watermen,  we  chose 
a  boat.  The  men  then  formed  themselrea  iato 
a  circle  and  drew  lots*  to  setde  who  shoold- 
0(»diiet  us  as  master  boatman^  this  affiur  decided^ 
we  went  aboard,  fixed  up  a  sail,  and  directed 
our  course  across  the  bay.  We  past  beside^  thi^ 
ancient  light-house  of  the  ancient  port  of  Pose* 
zuoli ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  he£^  of  bricks^ 
and  rises  scarcely  above  the  water.  How  the 
least  thing  attracts  the  observation  in  this  eoun-^ 
try  of  recollections !  two  sea-fowl  were  perched 
on  the  top  of  this  ruined  remnant  of  the  light-^ 
house;  the  boat  was  passing  above  temples^, 
palaces,  and  roads  swallowed  up  by  the  waves». 

*  They  counted  a  certain  number,  and  him  on  whom  thi^ 
tolnumlrar  feU|_  he. WB8  chosen  by  fortime.. 
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tod  one  of  the  boatmen  was  proposing^  to  me 
tp  throw,  into  this  same  sea,  a  piece  of  money, 
that  I  might  see  him  fetch  it  up  again  with 
Ihs  teeth! 

I  landed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mareciello-*- 
Lucrinus — on  the  same  spot  to  which  Agrippina 
escaped,  when  chance  defeated,  for  the  present, 
the    parricidal   schemes    devised  against  her. 
Here  I  dismissed  our  boat;  for,  since  the  forma- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  Lucrinus  and  Avemus 
no  longer  communicate  with  the  sea.     Follow^ 
ing,  through  a  deserted-looking  country,  a  nar- 
row path  that  winds  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Nuovo 
—which  is  only  curious  and  remarkable  from 
the  manner  of  its  first  appearance  above  the 
level  of  the  earth — I  soon  perceived  the  Lago 
di  Avemo.     Like  other  lakes  in  the  neighbour- 
hoody  it  is  formed  in  the  place  of  an  extinguished 
volcano,  and  is,  therefore,  perfectly  similar  to 
the  Lago  di  Agnano,  except  lliat  the  chain  of 
bills  that  surround,  it  is  steeper  and  more  woody, 
allliough  they  no  longer  bear  the  forests  that 
caused  the  superstition  attached  to  llie  place. 
The  remains  of  some  £&6nike— ^d  to  be  those 
of  a  temple  of  Apollo — are  placed,  in  a  picturesque 
situation,  on  the  brink  of  this  ancient  port^ 
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whictiy  from  its  triste  end  lonely  aspect)  seems  to 
remember  imd  regret  Ae  still  more  ancient  rel!^ 
gious  veneration  whick  it  bas  ceased  to  inspire. 
I  walked  along  its  banks,  here  covered  witb 
shrubs  and  long  grass,  from  amongst  yAadi  our 
ciceroni  called  wild  flowers,  which  the]^  ofiered 
to  the  ladies  ot  die  party,  as  far  as  the  entftmoe 
of  the  so-called  Grotta  della  Sibilla;  which  is 
exactly  like  that  of  Posilipo,  having,  in  fi^t, 
been  pierced  to  facilitate  the  passage  between 
Baise  and  Avemus.  About  the  middle  of  this 
grotto,  I  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  a  dcerone^ 
and,  traversing  some  corridors  cut  in  the  rode; 
and  covered  knee-deep  with  Water,  I  entered 
three  small  rooms,  equally  damp,  but  the  walls 
of  which  were  pannelled  with  mosaic;  while,  in 
one  of  them,  I  saw  some  well-preserved  baths. 
I  got  out  of  this  labyrinth  by  the  help  of  my 
lusty,  male  Ariadne,  who  knew  its  involutions, 
and,  following  the  guidance  of  a  new  Cupid-— 
that  is,  of  a  Neapolitan  boy,  without  shoes  or 
stockings,  with  a  red  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
large  torch  blazing  over  his  right  shoulder — I 
regained  the  Lucrinus  by  the  same  path;  for 
the  Grotta  della  Sibilla  had  been  lately  blocked 
up  on  the  Baise  side. 
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Near  the  Lucrin,  in  an  angl^  of  the  Bay  of 
Poezuoli,  there  arise,  on  the  summit  of  a  rode 
which  haags  over  the  sea,  large  masses  of  brick 
walls,  amongst  which  passages,  covered  cham<* 
bers,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a  thermal 
establishment,  are  still  distinguishable.  These 
ruins  are  called  **  Stiefe  di  ^^rone—stoves  of 
^'  Nero/'  I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
denominatioii*  A  door,  through  the  chinks  of 
which  there  issued  a  warm  steam,  was  opened* 
Our  cicenme  imdressed  himself  completely-^ 
saving  his  pantaloons-«K»tught  up  a  backet  in 
one  hand,  and  9iflambleau  in  the  other,  aiid  fled 
away  through  a  narrow  passage.  I  endeavoured 
to  follow  him,  but  the  hot  vapour  obliged  me  to 
give  up  the  pursuit  He,  however,  reappeared ; 
his  pail  was  half  full  of  hot  water,  into  which  he 
put  an  "egg  which  was  soon  sufficiently  cooked, 
so  great  was  the  warmth  of  this  water,  which 
rises  in  a  hole  at  the  end  oi  the  passage. 
,  I  left  the  Stufe  di  Nerone,  musing  on  the 
flexible  usefulness  of  these  cicerom.  They  fsur 
surpass  the  cleverness  of  the  Welsh  parson,  as 
their  talents  are  more  versatile  and  of  a  higher 
order.  Besides  carrying  all  that  concerns  their 
trade,  such  as  kNrcfa,  tonguei  &Ct  they  willingly 
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«— if  yon  lunre.  any-4hey  cany  yen  oa  tbeb 
dunildenb  they  boil  ef^totjou^  anddiey^ait 
the  same  time,  give  you  aamplea  of  an  eb* 
quenoe  more  or  leas  Ciceroniaii.  In  ahor^  dioa|^ 
they  are  aometimea  tronfaleaome,  it  would  be 
Impoanble  £oir  foreignera  to  yiait  the  diflEerant 
aitea  of  thia  country  without  their  aid. 

The  diffionlty  of  the  paAa  aoon  awoke  tm 
from  theae  reflectibna:  I  waa  walldng  on  peiati 
of  rodk%  againat  the  perpendkndar  «deB  of 
which  were  reared  the  walla»  wboae  cnunbfing 
foondatioiia  are  now  buried  und^  the  enomaeb* 
ing  aea;  bat  wluch  aatiqi]ariana--eibBnaii 
amongst  the  reat— have  agreed  to  name^  or 
name  without  having  agreed  upon  it^  Rnina  of 
the  villas  of  Csesar,  Nero,  and  oUiers  whom  thdr 
power,  their  riches,  or  their  virtues,  have  caused 
to  survive  t&e  general  destruction. 

I  met  a  parcel  of  children  who  showed  me 
some  cameos  and  intaglios  found,  they  said,  by 
themselves,  while  wcNrking  in  the  neighbouring 
fields.  But  one  of  them — for,  apparently,  they 
did  not  make  common  cause-^-asserted,  that 
every  thing  offered  me  by  his  companions  was 
made  at  Naples;  and  that  the  only  genoine 
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antique  was  that  which  he  himself  proposed  to 
my  Excellency.  Though  convinced  that  he  spoke 
the  exact  truth  as  far  as  regarded  his  comrades, 
I  was  net  so  well  persuaded  of  his  own  personal 
merit  Nevertheless,  as  what  he  shewed  me  was 
well  done, — ^whether  it  was  a  precious  stone,  an 
antique  found  at  Baise,  or  a  composed  paste, 
moulded  at  Naples  on  the  antique^ — I  gave  him 
for  it  one  sixth  of  what  he  demanded;  and  sent 
away  the  others,  though  they  assured  me  that  all 
the  ^^  Signori  ForestierV*  bought  something  of 
them. 

We  were  soon  on  the  deserted  but  enchanting 
shore  of  Baise.  An  English  man-of-war  was 
moored  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore;* 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  all  the 
living  beings  had  retired  on  board  this  vessel,  so 
solitary  is  the  coast  Since  they  have  been  at 
tliis  {uichorage,  all  the  officers,  even  the  cabin- 
boys,  have  set  up  as  declared  and  intrepid  anti- 
quarians. Every  day  some  portion  of  them^' 
uniting  together,  descends  into  the  long-boat, 
and  goes  ashore,  followed  by  sailors,  well  pro- 

♦  When  roug^h  weather  is  expected,  the  Jatger  vessels 
wbidi  are  unahle  to  enter  the  port  of  Naples,  retire  to  the 
more  sheltered  anchorage  of  Baie. 
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vided  with  spades  and  pickaxes.    Judge  of  the 
devastation   that   follows  I      These  gentlemen 
sometimes  even  send  out  parties  to  discoyer) 
before  hand,    on  what  point  their  next  day's 
labour  had  best  be  directed,  and  where  they  are 
likely  to  prove  most  suecessfuL    The  place  of 
attack  once  determined,  the  engineers  and  anti- 
quarians en  chef  set  off,  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  clouds  of  dust  created  by  the  crumbling 
bricks  and  mortar  which  every  where  give  way 
to  their  irresistible  efforts :   and  this  canopy  of 
clouds  recalls  to  them  those  of  a  different  nature, 
which  had  overshadowed  them  during  their  late 
war  with  the  Dey  of  Algiers.     It  once,  however, 
happened,   that  the  sailors  sent  to  mark   die 
ground  for  the  next  morning's  amusement  re- 
turned sooner  than  usual,  and  panting  for  breath, 
to  the  officers  who  had  dispatched  them :  "  Plase 
"  your  Honour,"  cried  one  of  them,   "  weVe 
**  found  a  beautiful  curosity,  but  we  must  go  a 
"  great  many  of  us,  and  carry  ropes  to  haul  it 
*'  down,  for  it's,   may  be,  half  as  high  as  the 
"  mizen  mast"     Off  they  set  immediately,  and 
furnished  \^ath  ropes,  as  advised.     They  reach 
the  spot  already  visited  by  their  conductors,  who 
point  out  to  them  with  rapture — the  arms  of  the 
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kingdom  of  Naples,  sculptured  in  white  marble, 
and  placed  over  a  monument  raised  to  record  some 
deed  of  a  Sicilian  Majesty  !  Already  the  ropes 
were  passed  round  the  coat  of  arms;  already  the 
honest  sailors  were  preparing  their  muscular 
limbs,  when  their  attention  was  all  at  once 
caught  and  riveted  on  their  officers.  "  Were 
"  their  eyes  open  ?  yes,  and  their  mouths  too." 
The  sailors  were  alarmed  at  their  appearance ; 
but  soon  the  astonished  chiefs,  having  ^^  first 
^^  inclined  to  think  they  were  mistaken,  and  then 
^^  to  be  ashamed  of  such  mistaking,"  began  to 
awaken  within  themselves,  and,  by  this  .happy 
reveilj  prevented  the  wars  and  calamities  which 
might  otherwise  have  followed  this  rash  aggres- 
sion of  the  English  officers  on  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies* 

On  the  coast  of  Baiae  I  examined  the  remains 
of  temples  reddened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  alone  of  all  then  around  me  was  un- 
changed by  the  years  that  have  past  over  this 
shore  since  it  was  reputed — what  it  still  is — the 
most  beautiful  of  the  earth.  A  description  of 
these  ruins  could  interest  an  antiquarian  only ; 
but  antiquarians  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  them,  though  they  are  unable  to  decide 
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whether  the  Temples  of  Diana,  of  Mercury,  and 
of  Venus,  are  not  rather  remains  of  thermal 
establishments.  These  are  the  three  main 
structures  that  now  point  out  the  site  of  Bai» ; 
and  all  three  will  soon  sink  and  disappear  like 
the  rest  of  the  city.  Of  that  of  IHana,  half  a 
dome  only  threatens  to  fall ;  and  is,  therefore, 
all  tliat  yet  stands.  The  Temple  of  Mercury  is 
an  elliptical  hall ;  a  part  of  tlie  arched  vault  of 
which  is  fallen  in,  but  which  still  preserves  a 
most  extraordinary  echo.  Half  of  the  walls  of 
this  building  are  buried  under  the  earth  and 
rubbish  that  had  arisen  atound  them.  Why 
are  no  excavations  carried  on  here?  in  a  spot 
that  thus  points  itself  out  for  such  researches? 
Why  ?  why  ? — basia,  as  we  say  here,  prudence. 
The  other  edifice  is  like  the  Tempio  delle  Tosse 
at  Tivoli,  but  is  finer  and  larger.  In  a  small 
garden,  enclosed  by  ancient  walls,  are  some 
ruins,  known  by  the  name  of  Camere  di  Venere. 
We  then  followed  a  narrow  path  that,  leaving 
the  sea  on  the  left,  ascends  the  mountain  on  the 
west  of  Baise,  and  passes  behind  the  deserted  fort 
tliat  crowns  it.  Some  long,  irregular  passages, 
called  Cento  Camerelle,  or  Tempio  d'Ercole, 
are  seen  in  the  village  of  Bacoli,  which  we  now 
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entered.  Besides  the  pleasure  which  the  sight 
of  these  niiiis  and  of  the  country,  which  is  itself 
the  principal  ruin,  necessarily  causes  to  travellers, 
their  self-love  is  also  flattered  at  every  step  they 
take.  This  flattery  is  not^  however,  quite  uni* 
versal,  or  given  without  discernment,  by  the 
female  inhabitants  of  the  Phlegrsean  fields. 
Thus  all  the  women  we  had  met  on  the  road 
selected  from  amongst  our  party  Miss  ■ , 
who  in  particular  struck  them, — &nd  not  with- 
out reason  you,  who  know  her,  will  say, — and, 
on  seeing  her  pass,  they  all  exclaimed,  *'  Quanta 
**  siete  belloj  Signorina — ^how  beautiful  you  are, 
^^  Miss  \**  Little  used  to  have  it  told  her  so  flatly, 
it  was  not  until  she  had  heard  the  compliment 
often  repeated  that  she  was  able  to  accustom 
herself  to  it  When,  however,  we  entered 
Bacoli,  the  reception  was  no  longer  new  to  us ; 
and  we  were  able  to  receive,  with  tolerable 
sanfffroidi  the  praises  of  the  female  and  infan- 
tine population  of  the  village ;  and  we  even  felt 
almost  as  a  slight,  as  a  want  of  due  respect,  the 
silence  of  the  men ;  so  soon  do  we  use  ourselves 
to  that  which  at  first  appears  to  us  as  most  ex- 
traordinary !  But  as  it  has  been  observed  that 
individuals  on  their  re-union  into  society  always 
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}08e  their  primidve,  pure,  and  patriarchal  maB-^ 
ners,  we  soon  perceived  that  the  compliments  of 
the  Bacolians  had  not  the  same  merit  of  disin* 
terestedness  as  those  of  the  scattered  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  For  although  they  still  bestowed 
on  us  the  then  worn-out  phrase  of  ^^  how  beauti- 
"  ful  you  are,  Miss  or  Sir,"  yet  they  always 
added,  "  give  us  something  for  charity.'*  At 
Paris,  some  years  before,  I  had  been  much  de- 
lighted by  being  called,  by  a  beggar,  ^^mon 
"  p^it  prince  ;**  but  not  even  Fremh  flattery  had 
reached  that  degree  of  refined  perfection  which 
I  now  witnessed  at  BacoU. 

In  descending  the  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  village,  I  visited  the  Piscina  Mirabile,  for-, 
merly  a  reservoir  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
Roman  fleet  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Mi- 
senum :  it  is  perfectly  well  preserved*  I  soon 
reached  the  Maremorto, — anciently  the  port  of 
Misenum, — and  crassed  the  bridge  thrown  over 
the  narrow  stream  by  which  it  is  now  joined  to 
tlie  sea.  The  shores  of  the  Maremorto  are  low 
and  marshy :  this  plain,  and  the  hills  that  sur- 
round it,  formed  part  of  Virgil's  Elysian  fields ; 
and  if  any  spot  on  earth  is  to  be  known  as 
heaven^   this  spot  is  well  chosen. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  promontory  of  Misenum 
are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  now  called  the 
^^Jbmo — oven,"  from  the  use  to  which  they 
are  put 

It  was  by  a  steep  and  stony  path,  sometimes 
worn  deep  into  the  earth  by  the  rain  that  rushes 
down  it,  and  sometimes  following  the  edge  of  a 
rock  that  hangs  at  a  great  height  over  the  sea, 
-that  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  Promontorio 
4i  Miseno.     Some  antiquarians  have  placed  on 
this  niarrow  rock,  which  I  found  of  such  diffi- 
cult access,  the  ancient  town  of  Misenum.    One 
would  have  supposed  that  ciceroni  alone  could 
imagine  this  almost  perpendicular  headland  to 
.have  been  its  situation.     The  Canon  di  Jorio— 
whose  opinions  I  generaUy  adopt  with  regard  to 
this  country—fixes  its  site  towaiids  the  promontory 
now  called  Monte  di  Procida,  in  which  the  coast 
joi  Cuma  terminates.     The  reasons  which  deter- 
mine the  Canon  to  this  supposition  appear  to 
me  incontestible :  besides,  as  the  town  could  not 
have  stood  on  the  present  Promontorio  di  Mi- 
seno, it  must  necessarily  have  been  placed  towards 
the  Monte  di  Procida ;  and  the  number  of  tombs 
which  border  the  Mercato  di  Sabato,  and,  still 
more  so,  that  of  a  Bishop  of  Misenum  found  at 
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Torre  di  Cappelta, — ^both  which  places  are  near 
the  Monte  di  Prodda^ — ^must  have  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Misenunit  and  have  been  in  ils  irn* 
mediate  neighbourhood. 

It  is  on  this  Prom<mtorio  di  Miseno  liiat 
Corinne  makes  her  grand  impitamsatUm.  The 
place  was  doubtless  chosen  by  Madame  de  Stael, 
that  her  heroine  might  have  the  oppertunity  of 
alluding  to  the  objects  stretched  in  every  dkrec^ 
tion  below  her  :  and  the  great  distance  <»f  the 
spot  from  Naples  had  not— ^in  the  novel-*-lhe 
same  material  inconvenience  as  would  probably 
have  deterred  reai  auditors  from  attendance.. 
From  this  elevation  the  view  is  of  an  extent  and 
a  variety  equally  astonishing.r  The  eye  wanders: 
in  perplexed  disorder  from  the  town  of  Naples,. 
and  Vesuvius  behind  it,  to  the  islands,,  seas,, 
mountains,  and  lakes,  created,  or  thrown  into 
their  present  state,  by  the  now  extinguished 
volcanos,  and  by  the  successive  revolutions  which 
have  crumbled  the  towns,  ports,  and  edifices  into 
the  falling  walk  that  are  now  scarcely  distin- 
guishable amons^st  the  different  objects  which 
the  whitening  rays  of  the  sun  confound  into 
x)ne  grand  wreck  of  nature  and  art 

Qu  this,  promontory  we  broke  in  upon  the 
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bread  which  our  dcerone  had  procured  at  Baiae^ 
fearing  lest  we  should  find  none  at  the  Fusaro. 
At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  we  obtained  some 
vin  dupays,  or,  as  the  Neapolitans  call  it,  *^  vino 
^^  nosdrcdeJ*  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
freshments, it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  impa- 
tient fiaUigue  that  we  continued  our  road,  passing 
first  between  the  sea  and  the  Maremorto;  then 
traversing  the  Mereato  di  Sabato  and  the  Torre 
di  Cappella,  we  turned  through  a  vineyard  on 
the  left,  and  arriveda  at  three  o'clock,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lago  Fusaro — Palus  Acherusia* 
The  morning  had  been  excessively  warm,  and 
on  no  part  of  the  road  had  we  been  sheltered 
from  the  sun. 

-  The  oysters  of  die  Fusaro  enjoy  a  celebrity 
which  it  would  be  imfxissible  for  me  to  increase 
or  diminish :  I  shall  restrain*  myself  to  giving 
you  a  plain  description  of  the  form  of  our  meal, 
and  shall  leave  to  future  gownnanda  the  care  of 
criticising  its  principal  feature. 

A  sort  of  what  in  England  would  be*  called 
an  alehouse  has  been  established  by  the  side  of 
die  lake^  While  the  cloth  was  preparing  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  tavern,  a  flat-bottomed  boat 
carried  me  to  the  Casino  Reale^^-^-royal  pavilion^, 
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•^—raised  in  tlie  lake,  in  the  center  of  that  which 
has  the  same  power  of  attraction  in  the  case  of 
the  monarch  as  in  that  of  the  subject ;  yet  the 
sovereign  has,  over  other  amateurs,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  assure  liimself  of  an  appe- 
tite in  the  narrow  strip  of  land  which  separates 
the  lake  from  the  sea,  and  which  is  set  apart  as 
a  royal  chase.  Having,  however,  landed  at  the 
casino,  I  was  surrounded  by  baskets  containing 
oysters  of  all  sorts,  that  is  to  say,  of  all  sizes, 
and,  consequently,  of  all  prices.  Thinking  that 
I  should  secure  the  best  by  taking  what  were 
dearest,  I  sent  over  to  the  eaiting-house  on  the 
main  land  about  forty  of  the  largest  I  could  find 
— ^for  which  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  carHfd  a 
dozen, — and  a  large  fish,  which  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  bill  any  more  than  Gil  Bias'  trout, 
although,  we  being  "  Signori  Inglesiy^*  it  was  not 
deemed  a  "  morfeau  irop  f Hand  pour  nous"  The 
next  care  was,  for  we  had  scarcely  eaten  any 
thing  since  seven  hours,  to  demand  what  the 
French  call  a  *^  plat  de  resistance  :^^  macaroni 
naturally  supplied  this  want  Add  to  these,  bread 
"  at  discretion,"  and  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  to 
which  our  host  gave  I  forget  what  superb  name, 
to  raise  it  above  the  nosdrakyJW[A  you  may  easily 
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form  an  idea  of  what   were  our   occupations 
during  two  hours. 

At  length  the  setting  sun  warned  us  to  quit 
this  dangerous  spot;  dangerous^  because  many 
make  themselves  dangerously  ill  at  it;  and, 
some  time  since,  a  General,  of  I  do  not  recol- 
lect what  nation,  was  said  to  have  eaten  three 
hundred  oysters,  which  had  upon  him  the  natural 
effect — death.  I  and  my  party,  fearing  the  fate 
of  this  predecessor,  hurried  into  our  carriage, 
which  took  us  through  the  mouldering  tombs, 
temples,  and  amphitheatres  of  Cuma,  to  a  place 
where  a  well-preserved  portion  of  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  appears,  for  a  few  yards,  above  ground. 
From  hence  we  followed,  on  foot,  a  path,  which, 
leading  through  vines,  elms,  and  crops,  brought 
us  to  the  top  of  a  volcanic  elevation,  that  arises 
in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea. 

This  elevation  is  formed  of  a  solid  rock,  which 
is,  by  nature  aiid  art,  perpendicular  on  three 
sides;  which  is  only  accessible  on  th&  remaining 
southern  side ;  and  which  is  pierced,  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  passages,  more  or  less  wide,  but  all  of 
which  decline  towards  the  center.  The  rock  is 
^ummnded  by  remains  of  fortifications ;  and  on 
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it  have  been  found  pieces  of  columns-^of  tbe 
same  architecture  as  the  monuments  of  Psestum^ 
and  which  belonged^  most  probably,  to  the 
Grecian  temple  of  Apollo,  described  t^  Viigil,— 
as  also  an  altar>  dug  up  amongst  capitals,  fniezes^ 
and  steps,  of  white  marble,  and  bearing  an  in- 
scription, **  ApoUini  Cumano.^  This  elevatioD 
has  been  alwa}rs  called  Rocca  di  Cuma*  HerCi 
then,  on  this  rock,  was  first  founded  the  town 
of  Cuma;  here  Ulysses  landed,  after  fitting  the 
island  of  Circe;  here  ^neas  came  to  conBuk  the 
Sibyl,,  who  dwelt  in  the  center  of  the  rock, 
where  the  passages  I  hare  mentioned  meet,  and 
which,  whether  they  were  in  reality  more  or  less 
than  a  hundred^  may,,  without  a  great  stretch  of 
poetic  licence,  have  been  defined'  as  "  aditus 
**  ceniMMi  ostia  centumJ'  The  Canon  de  Jorio, 
in  his  most  interesting  **  Journey  of  ^neas  tO' 
"  the  Shades  and  the  Elysian  Fields,'*  shews  that 
the  WHOLE  sixth  book  of  Virgil  is  copied  from 
nature,  with  the  same  minute  e:sactness  as  may 
he  stilt  recognised  in  this  now  ruined  cave  of 
the  Sibyl ! 

On  leaving  Camay  we  rejoined  the  carriage,, 
and  began  to  return  to  Naples,  but  soon  stopped 
«t  the  Arco  Felice.     To  facilitate  the  passage  of 
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tiie  ridge  of  hills  which  divides  Cuma  from  Baia^ 
and  FozzuoU}  a  nick  was  cut  in  the  summit  of  it; 
then,  ta  hinder  the  earth  from  crumbling  down 
OB  the  rood  that  passed  between^  and  to  give  a 
grand  appearance  to  the  work,  a  wall  was  built 
op  on  each  side^.  and  ardbied  over  at  ike  topw. 
This  arch  is  in  brick,  well  preserved,  and  has  a 
fine  imposii^  ain  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  it; 
and  the  view  enjoyed  fr'om  tliat  point  fuMy  repays 
llie  trouble  of  attaining  it  The  sun  was  now 
setting  directly  before  me ;  and  its  rays,  darting 
horizontally  across  the  sea,  dazzled  my  eyes, 
and  made  it  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  in  the 
bright  reflection  of  the  water,  the  islands,  whichy 
with  the  sea  from  which  they  arose,  were  com- 
pletely melted  and  united  in  the  overpowerii^ 
blaze  behind.  Amongst  these  are  the  islands  of 
Ponza  and  P^ndataria,  which  served  formerly  as 
places  of  exile  for  those  vfho  drew  upon  them- 
selves the  displeasure  of  the  masters  of  the  worlds 
as  that  of  Ponza  does  at  present  for  those  who 
incur  the  indignation  of  die  Kings  of  Naples. 
On  the  left,  was  the  rock  of  Ischia,  towering 
above  Procida  and  Caprea;  and,  on  the  right, 
the  Monte  Circello,  according  to  some  the  habi- 
tation of  Circe,  though  others  suppose  Ponza  to 
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hare  been  the  place  of  her  retreat  Beyond 
the  sea,  the  Mole  di  Gaeta  rose  in  front;  and 
the  low  coast,  after  bending  northward  to  the 
marshes  in  which  Marius  sought  in  vain  to 
conceal  himself,  turned  again  towards  Cuma, 
and  shewed,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  the  modem 
Torre  di  Patria,  the  death  place  of  C.  P.  Scipio^ 
and  so  called  from  the  well-known  inscription, 
*^Ingrata  Patria  nequidem  ossa  mea  habdris.^ 
The  solitary  tower  that  marks  tJiis  place  is  sdll 
beheld  with  interest,  when  the  regretted 
"  Patria"  has  itself  ceased  to  exist 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  the  Grotto  of 
Posilipo;  all  its  lamps  were  lighted,  and  afforded 
a  sight  congenial  with  the  scenes  and  ideas 
amongst  which  I  had  passed  the  day.*     Adieu. 

*  By  those  who  fear  fatigue,  this  tour  to  the  Campi 
Phlegraei  may  easily  be  divided  into  two  days  work.  They 
should,  in  that  case,  visit,  on  the  first  day,  Avemus  and  the 
ruins  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Baise ;  tlien  cross  the  Sella  di 
Bais  direct  to  Fusaro,  and,  after  refreshing  there,  and  seeing 
the  Rocca  di  Cuma,  pass  through  the  Arco  Felice,  and  return 
to  Naples.  On  the  second  day  they  should  take  a  b6at  at 
Pozzuoli,  cross  the  bay  to  Baise,  then  follow  the  path  by  which 
I  went  up  the  Promontorio  di  Miseno,  and,  through  the  Me  . 
rato  di  Sabato,  arrive  for  dinner  at  the  Fusaro,  where  their 
time  and  appetites  must  so  combine  as  to  leave  two  hours  for 
returning  direct  Uirough  the  Arco  Felice.     I  have  thus  mtnagi 
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to  the  tourist  two  meals  at  the  Fusaro ;  at  Naples,  parties  arc 
often  made  to  go  thither  for  the  sole  purpose  of  eating  the 
devoted  oysters,  so  unlucky  in  their  reputation, — a  reputation 
which,  selon  moi,  is  scarcely  merited.  But  the  itinerary  I 
have  chalked  out  would  be  incomplete,  were  I  not  to  caution 
future  tourists  as  to  giving  particular  directions  to  their  coach- 
men for  meeting  them — on  both  days — ai  the  Fusaro.  I  once 
set  off  with  a  party,  when  the  German  officer,  who  gave  the 
orders  to  the  coachman,  not  having  made  himself  understood, 
we  missed  the  carriage,  had  to  return  on  foot  to  Pozzuoli, 
where  we  arrivedxby  moonlight,  but  where  we  were  fortimately 
able  to  engage  a  hackney-coach  to  take  us  the  remainder  of 
the  road. 


LETTER  XXXI. 


24ih  March,  1825. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


The  Strada  Nova,  or  new  road*  begun 
by  Murat,.  but  only  half  finished  at  the  return 
of  the  late  King,  stretches  from  the  end  of  the 
Chiaja ;  follows,  for  some  time,  the  line  of  the 
sea  shore ;  and  then  reaches  by  a  very  gentle 
ascent,  and  consequently  by  along  detour,  the 
summit  of  the  Monte  Posilipo*  Thus  far  it  was 
completed,  when,  after  the  Congress  at  Lay  bach, 
tlie  German  troops  entered  Naples :  this  army, 
wishing  to  record  its  stay  by  some  other  public 
benefit  than  that  of  the  re-establishment  of  the 
old  government,  undertook  to  finish  this  road. 
This  engagement  they  have  nearly  fulfilled,  as 
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it  is  passable  even  to  carriages*  Now,  there* 
fore,  a  beautiful  road- — ^presenting  on  one  side  of 
the  mountain,  the  finest  pmnts  of  view  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  on  the  other,  of  that  of  Poz<» 
zuoli — ^leads  from  die  Chiaja,  and  joins,  near  the 
sea  at  Bagnuoli,  die  highway  that  traverses  the 
Grotta  di  Posilipo.  The  g^ropii^  through  this 
grotto  may  be  thus  avmded,  though  it  is  still 
continued  by  all  those  who  have  not  two  hours 
to  spend  in  a  picturesque  tour,  on  a  road  bor* 
dered  by  trees  and  aloes,  with  precipices  on 
one  side,  and  rocks  hanffins:  over  it  on  the  other* 

disposal,  and  was  in  the  proper  tune  to  enjoy 
the  views,  rocks,  and  precipices,  when  I  was 
informed  that  a  grotto,  containing  bones,  hats, 
lamps,  and  other  rarities  had  just  then  been 
discovered  by  the  Austrian  workmen.  The 
curiosity  tiius  excited  could  but  ill  combine  with 
my  romantic  mood;  but  it  immediately  impelled 
me  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I  soon  found 
myself  enquiring  of  the  German  soldiers  the 
way.  to  the  newly^Iiseovered  grotto.  Great 
difficulty  attended  our  intercourse :  I  q>oke  to 
them  in  Italian;  they  answered  in  German. 
At  length  a  corporal,  with  enormous  mustaches,^ 
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seemed  to  take  pity  on  us,  and  came  forward :  I 
explained  to  him  my  wants ;  he  understood  them 
perfectly,  and  gave  me,  in  what  he  intended  to 
be  Italian,  long  directions  as  to  the  path  I  was 
to  follow.  Yet  all  his  good  will  was  of  no 
avail ;  what  with  his  changing  the  us,  <&,  and 
fa,  and  his  jumbling  together  Neapolitan  patoU 
and  stray  German  words,  he  was  perfectly  un- 
intelligible to  me.  I  was  therefore  retiring  in 
despair,  when  I  perceived  the  officer  placed 
over  them:  thinking  to  encounter  no  further 
difficulty,  I   asked  him,   in   French,   where   I 

should  find  Captain  M ^  the  ingenieur  enchef. 

Fortunately  he  caught  the  name  I  mentionedf 
and  politely  motioned  to  me  to  follow  him :  I 
did  so;  l[ut  all  my  endeavours  to  make  him 
imderstand  French  or  Italian  were  to  no  pur- 
pose. We  proceeded  along  a  narrow  path,  in 
what  would  have  been  utter  silence,  had  not 
the  stentorial  voice  of  my  conductor  hollowed 
now  and  then  the  name  of  the  captain.  An 
answer  was,  at  length,  returned ;  and  the  same 
path  brought  us  back  to  the  place  from  which 
we  had  first  started,  and  where  I  found  the  long- 
sought  captain.  He  told  me  that  it  was  true 
that  there  had  just  been  discovered  a  grottOj 
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that  is  to  say,  an  under-ground  passage,  arched 
with  stone,  and  which  had  many  ramifications ; 
these  were,  however,  difficult  to  trace,  the  roof 
being  fallen  in  in  many  places.  They  were 
also  prevented  from  following  its  windings  by 
the  want  of  air,  which  caused  their  lights  to  go 
out,  and  by  the  mephitic  smell  that  issued  from 
the  caves.  They  had,  nevertheless,  found  in 
them  three  human  bodies,  drest  "  aUa  modermd^ 
as  far  as  their  hats  went,  but  which  had  fallen 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  outward  air :  near 
them  was  a  curious  lantern,  neatly  worked  with 
bronze,  and  with  a  good  crystal.  According  to 
all  appearances,  these  people  had  perished  in 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  the 
grotto. — ^AU  this  I  might  have  learned  at  Naples, 
without  running  over  the  fields,  and  hearing 
German  soldiers  talk  Italian. 

A  promenade  sur  Veau^  in  a  boat  be  it  under- 
stood, from  Naples  to  Bagnuoli  is  well  worth 
taking.  The  other  day,  in  coasting  along  close 
to  the  shore,  I  rowed  near  a  space  of  the  sea  set 
apart,  from  common  fishermen,  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  King;  then  passing  Marechiano— 
a  modern  village,  risen  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
yilla    of  Pollio— I  ^ded  at  the  Gajola,   or 
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Scuala  di  Virgilio,  and  went  over  these  ruins^ 
only  remarkable  fixun  the  name  they  bear.^ 
Proceeding  to  the  point  ci  the  promontory,  I 
from  thence  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  two 
bays  of  Naples  and  PozzuoH,  and  of  die  islands 
that  seem  to  defend  them  from  the  open  sea* 
In  fronts  on  a  projecting  rock,  was  a  hermitage^ 
the  habitation  of  a  Capucin  monk,  as  was  plain 
from  the  barbarously-executed  statues  (^  Saints 
of  that  order,  and  from  a  small  basket  suspended, 
from  a  stick,  over  the  sea,  to  receive  the  offer- 
ings of  the  passing  boats.  Small  ski&  sur^- 
rounded  me,  each  containing  two  men,  on^  of 
whom  guided  it,  while  the  other,  with  a  harpoon, 
struck  at  and  caught  even  the  smallest  fishes. 
I  observed  one  man  take,  in  this  manner,  with 
a  long  Neptunian  trident,  a  large  star  fish, 
which  he  killed  by  biting  on  the  head,  or 
*^  what  seemed  its  head." 

I  believe  that  the  remarks  of  English  travellers 
on  the  "  dirty,  lazy  monks,^'  ^pply  generally  to 
these  Capucins,  one  of  whom  now  stood  on  the 
rock  before  me.  As  to  their  dirtiness^  poverty 
is  the  spirit  of  their  order ;  before  the  institu- 
tion of  which,  all  convents,  if  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  nobles,  required  of  those  admitted 
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into  their  communities^  at  least  a  good  educa- 
tion and  a  dowry  more  or  less  considerable. 
St  Francis,  therefore,  founded  his  order  chiefly 
for  the  reception  of  the  poorer  classes,  of  work- 
ing men  and  peasants,  who  are  certainly  capable 
of  as  much  devotion  as  the  higher  ranks  of 
society;  and,  owing  to  the  strictness  of  its  rules, 
and  to  its  being  unable  to  possess  any  landed 
property — ^its  members  subsisting  only  on  volun- 
tary charitable  contributions — this  order  is 
mainly  supplied  by  poor  men.  '  Then,  as  to 
their  laziness^  these  Capucin  convents  have  ge- 
nerally very  large  parishes  attached  to  them, 
which  are  served,  with  great  zeal  and  attention, 
by  their  priests.  Yet  an  Italian  secular  priest 
remarked  to  me-^for  the  secular  have  a  sort  of 
enmity  against  the  conventual  clergy — that  St. 
Francis-  was  very  "  astuio — cunning,'*  in  not 
havii^  allowed  his  order  to  possess  landed  pro- 
perty; as,  on  that  account,  no  one  had  any  inter 
rest  in  dispersing  it,  and,  when  dispersed  with 
others,  it  was  always  the  first  to  re-establish 
itself.  One  would,  however,  have  expected 
*^  cunning"  to  be  the  last  epithet  applied  to  the 
founder  of  this  useful  order  of  self-deniaL 
Being  now  on  religious  subjects,  I  must  speak 
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of  one  which  I  ought  to  have  before  mentioned 
to  you — ^namely,  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood 
of  S.  Januarius.  This  liquefoction— or,  at  least, 
the  prayers  for  the  lique&ction — stakes  place  for 
eight  successive  days  in  the  month  of  May; 
from  the  19th  to  the  26th  of  September ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  December — ^the  fite  patronak. 
On  one  of  these  days  I  was  present  at  the 
church,  the  Cathedral.  I  was  before  rather  in- 
clined to  credit  the  suppositions  usually  made, 
in  order  to  account  for  the  melting  of  the  stdn 
stance  without  having  recourse  to  supernatural 
interference,  for  which,  in  this  "enlightened 
"  age,"  a  particular  dislike  is  manifested.  Yet 
the  greatest  proof  against  the  miracle  which  I 
have  heard  brought  forward,  is  the  story  of  the 
blood  having  melted  owing  to  French  influence : 
this  story,  of  which  so  many  different  accounts 
have  been  profusely  given  and  eagerly  believed, 
h  related  as  follows,  in  a  work,*  the  authors  of 
which  have  probably  transcribed  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  true  version  of  the  occurrence. 
"  Several  minutes  had  passed,  without  the  lique- 
faction taking  place;    the   president  of  the 
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*    "  Victoires  et   Conqueles,   D^sastres  et  Revers,  des 
«' Prangais,  dcpuls  1792,  jusq*  a  1815." 
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**  governments  then  approached  the  Cardinal, 
'^  and  told  him  in  a  low  voice,  showing  a  pistol 
*^  he  held  in  his  hand,  but  so  that  the  Cardinal 
**  alone  could  se,e  it,  ^  My  Lord,  be  quick,  let 
^^  *'  the  blood  melt,  or  your  Eminence  has  ceased 
**  *  to  live.'  The  miracle  took  place  immedi- 
^'  ately,  and  the  Cardinal,  addressing  himself  to 
^^  the  multitude  who  displayed  their  joy,  said  to 
**  them,  *  You  see  it,  my  brethren^  our  great 
"  *  Saint  tmUs  the  Revolution,' " 

This  anecdote  has  been  often  brought  forward 
as  an  indisputable  proof  of  the  nan  miracle.  But 
where  is  the  proof  tliat  the  liquefaction  would 
9iot  have  taken  place  tvithout  the  interference  of 
the  French  pistol,  which,  as  the  officiating  Car- 
dinal must  have  been  well  assured,  the  French 
were  too  good  politicians  to  make  use  of,  at  the 
risk — or  rather  with  the  certainty-— of  exciting 
an  insurrection^  the  very  thing  they  were  afraid 
of?  So  much  for  proofs  from  French  inter- 
vention. Three  different  keys  of  the  place  in 
which  the  blood  is  preserved  are  kept  by  three 
different  orders— of  the  Canons  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, of  the  otlier  priests  of  the  town,  and  the 
Cavalieri'- Nobles:  tliese  three  corporations 
have  often  liad  serious  quarrels  and  controver- 
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sles  amongst  themselves,  daring  which  the  secretf 
if  there  had  been  any,  must  have  transpired. 
When  the  blood  is  to  be  brought  forth,  a  depu- 
tation is  sent,  by  each  of  these  three  orders,  to 
present  its  key:  it,  the  blood,  is  then  approached 
to  the  head  of  St  Januarius,  which  is  kept  in  a 
rich  case ;  litanies  and  other  prayers  are  sung 
by  the  priests  and  by  the  anxious  and  deafening 
voices  of  the  Neapolitan  people,  and,  after  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time,  the  lique&ction 
does,  or  does  not,  take  place.  As  the  people 
are  scarcely  ever  near  enough  to  the  altar  to  be 
able  to  see  themselves  if  the  miracle  has  taken 
place,  it  often  happens  that  the  bells  are  rung, 
the  Te  Deum  is  chaunted,  and  they  are  told  that 
the  blood  has  melted,  when  the  contrary  is  the 
case :  this  may  be  seen  from  the  journal  of  the 
miracle,  kept  in  the  Cathedral,  and  in  which 
all  the  particulars  of  each  melting  or  not  melting 
have  been  noted  for  the  two  last  centuries. 

When  I  witnessed  the  liquefaction,  the  people 
were  admitted  near  the  altar;  the  blood,  when 
first  brought  forth,  was  shewn  to  them  con- 
gealed; and,  after  it  had  melted,  the  bottle 
was  carried  round  to  them  to  kiss ;  which  they 
did  quietly,  and  without  any  of  those  scenes  of 


confusion  and  disturbance  so  often  described. 
But  as  the  form  of  the  bottle  which  contains  the 
blood  is  of  importance,  from  the  impression  it 
may  be  supposed  to  receive  from  external  appli- 
cation or  atmosphere,  I  will  endeavour  to  deli- 
neate it  to  you.  A  glass  case,  about  eight  inches 
long  and  three  broad,. ornamented  with  silver, 
*and  the  lower  end  of  which  terminates  in  a  per- 
pendicularly projecting  silver  handle,  contains 
two  small  glass  bottles,  each  of  which  is  about 
half  full  of  a  purple  liquid — or  congealed  sub- 
stance,—on  the  surface  of  which  dust  and  small 
bits  of  straw  are  seen  to  float  The  warmth  of 
the  priest's  hand,  or  of  lighted  tapers,  could, 
therefore,  have  no  effect  through  this  double 
case. 

I  had  myself  little  curiosity  to  behold  the 
liquefaction ;  but  I  attended  at  the  request  of  a 
good  Protestant  friend,  who  had  witnessed  it  the 
day  before,  and  who,  though  unwilling  to  profess 
a  belief  in  miraculous  interposition,  yet  allowed 
that  he  could  in  no  other  manner  account  for 
what  he  had  seen.  You  guess  before  now  that 
I  am  more  inclined  to  see  the  performance  in 
this  light,  than  to  endeavour  to  explain  it  by 
reasoning :  this  you  mil  attribute  to  the  religion 
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I  profeflB;  andy  wlieli  I  tell  yoti,  tliaty  esxeepi 
those  of  seriptare)  bo  miradefli  liowev^  l»dl 
proved,  are  reoeired  as  of  fiddi  bjr  tlM  GadfeoHe 
Chnrchf  you,  a  Protestant,  will  answery  that 
jrou  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Yel^iooi 
belief  of  the  Catholics,  than  any  miember  of 
that  religion  can  himself  be.  Tins  is  flie  usual 
way  in  whidi  those  of  your  ^pefsoanon" 
argue  these  matten.  But  now  Aat  I  hav«  re* 
lated  in  what  matter  the  liqoefiiclion  of  the 
blood  of  St  Januarius  takes  places  I  leave  it  ti> 
yourself  to  detertnine,  if  any  thing  can  aeeoant 
for  it  more  easily  than  supernatural  interference; 
unless,  indeed,  frost  and  thaw  can  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  question.  But  it  is  now  so  long  afaice 
I  have  seen  either  of  these,  to  me,  strange  phe* 
nomena,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  their  effect 
on  water;  lam,  therefore,  still  less  able  to  say 
what  it  would  be  on  htood^ 

At  Pozzuoli  is  a  stone  (m  which  fell  some 
drops  of  the  blood  of  Su  Januarius :  these  are 
said  to  dissolve,  whenever  that  of  Naples  melts. 

I  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  a  quotation 
from  Butler's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  f  a  work 
which — ^known  and  esteemed  all  over  the  Con-» 
tinent — you  are,  of  course^  unacquainted  with) 


^Bilthoilgli  it  c[o6s  as  much  honour  to  English 
literature,  as  any  in  which  learning  and  assi-^ 
duous  inquiry  are  chiefly  demanded.  ^'The 
standing  miracle,  as  it  is  called  by  Baronius, 
oi  the  blood  of  St  Januarius  liquefying  and 
boiling  up  at  the  approach  of  the  martyr's 
*'  head,  is  likevdse  very  £Eunous. — ^The  fact  is 
*^  attested  by  Baronius,  Ribadeneira,  and  innu-^ 
*^  merable  other  eye-witnesses,  of  all  nations  and 
*^  religions,  many  of  \^hom  most  attentively  exa^ 
^^  mined  all  the  circumstances.  Certain  Jesuits, 
*^  sent  by  F.  Ballandus  to  Naples,  \^ere  allowed 
*^  by  the  Archbishop,  Cardinal  Philamarini,  to 
^^see  this  prodigy;  the  minute  description  of 
*^  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  related 
'^  by  them  in  the  Life  of  F.  Bollandus.  It  hap-^ 
<*  pens  equally  in  all  seasons  of  the  yeat,  and  in 
^^  variety  of  circumstances.  The  same  is  done 
^^  on  extraordinary  occasions,  at  the  discretion 
^'  of  the  Archbishop*  This  miraculous  solution 
^^  and  ebullition  of  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius 
^^  is  mentioned  by  Pope  Pius  II.  when  he 
<^  speaks  of  the  reign  of  Alphonsus  I.  of  Arragon> 
^^  King  of  Naples,  in  1450:  Angelus  Cato,  an 
**  eminent  physician  of  Salerno,  and  others, 
**  mention  it  in  the  s^me  century.    Alfnost  two 
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^'Inuidred  yean  before  that  epochi  Matoriaw 
**  lake  ootice  tiM^  King  Chariee  L  of  Aiijoii 
^ooming  to  Nqpfefl^  die  Ardibidiop  broii|^t 
^^  oat  the  liead  and  blood  of  this  martyr.  The 
^^  contiiraatioD  «f  tbe  Chnmiele  of  MaraUoi 
*^  sajrs  the  same  was  done  upon  the  am^val  of 
^  King  Hoger;  who  renerated  these  rdicS'Si 
'^  114(k  Falco  of  Benevento  rektes  the  same 
^  thing.  From  several  cireomstances  this  mirade 
^^  is  traced  mnch  higher;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
^  r^olarly  happened  on  the  annual  feast  of 
^^  Saint  Jamiariu%  and  on  that  of  the  transla<^ 
^  tion  of  his  relics,  from  the  time  of  that  tians^ 
^<  lation,  about  the  year  ifHk** 

Some  English  tourist  has  published,  thal^  in 
<me  of  the  churches  of  Naples,  was  kept  a 
feather,  ^^  moulted*'  or  plucked,  it  seems  that  it 
was  not  decided  which,  from  the  wing  of  the 
Angel  Raphael.  Anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth 
^f  this  assertion,  I  made  inquiries,  and  was 
assured  that  no  such  relic  existed.  I  then  de^ 
manded  the  meaning  of  figures,  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  dressed  in  clothes  said  to 
have  been  worn  by  her  herself.  I  was  answered, 
that  tliese  clothes  had  been  taken  from  particular 
statues  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  kept  in  any  parti- 
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cular  place.  Of  how  much  amusement  would 
the  English  public  be  deprived,  if  English 
tourists  would  make  these  inquiries,  before  in- 
serting their  sneers  at  what  they  themselves  do 
not  understand,  but  the  which  sneers  will,  they 
are  well  aware,  interest  their  equally  ignorant 
readers !     Adieu* 


LETTER  XXXlt 


Napks,  imJffrU,  I82£L 


MV  DEA^R  FRIENDy 


I  AM  never  very  anxious  to  viafi 
modem  structures,  particularly  palaces:  to  this 
may  be  attributed  my  having  till  yesterday  de- 
layed making  a  tour  to  Caserta.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  I  entered  on  a  rich  plain^ 
traversed  by  an  excellent  road,  from  which  thick 
volumes  of  dust  arose,  until  a  dark  cloud,  burst- 
ing above  my  head^  cleared  the  higher  and  lower 
atmosphere,  and  rendered  the  rest  of  the  journey 
more  agreeable.  Two  hours  and  a  half  brought 
•me  to  a  fine  alley  of  trees,  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  palace  of  Caserta  appeared. 

My  simply  mentioning  to  j^oiu  that  this  edifice 
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was  built  by  a  Datcliinan»  would  be  giving  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  many  faults,  had  not 
Van  Wittel  been  the  directing  architect  of 
several  much-esteemed  works.  The  palace  is 
raised  on  an  absolute  flat ;  and  has>  tlierefore,  no 
advantage  of  position.  Before  it  is  a  plot  of 
burnt  grass.  It  looks  on  the  outside  smaller 
than  it  really  is;  its  fronts  being  about  eight 
hundred  feet  long,  its  sides  six  hundred.  The 
first  story  only  ja  of  hewn  stone,  all  the  rest 
is  built  of  red  bricks.  The  gateways  are  so 
high  and  narrow,  as  to  look  like  niches  in  the  walL 
A  row  of  mezzanini  windows,  between  those  of 
the  first  and  second  story,  and  the  center  and  two 
end  divisions  of  the  fagade,  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  which  ];»roject  a  little 
before  the  rest,  break  the  unity  and  continuity 
of  the  front,  which,  otherwise,  might  perhaps 
liave  approached  to  grandeur.  The  four  interior 
courts  are  too  small  to  be  striking,  which  one 
large  open  space  would  have  been.  The  only 
fine  part  of  the  building  is  the  staircase ;  this, 
indeed,  is  magnificent  It  leads  to  a  small 
ante-room,  in  the  center  of  the  palace,  and  con- 
ducting equally  to  the  four  quarters  of  it  Only 
one  of  these  quarters  is,;  on  the  inside,  finished 
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and  fnmlBhed;  yet  lliis  is  ill  fitted  vij^  and  ooii>^ 
tains  no  large  room.  In  another  ^juarter  of  tke 
house  are  scmie  apartments  almost  bare^  **peti 
^  cavaSerV*  The  chispel  is  on  tihesame  planas 
that  of  VewaiU*  The  theatre-althoDgh  l>ei«» 
as  in  mMi  palaces^  the  ch^iel  and  theatre  are  wot 
entered  l^  opposite  doors  on  each  side  of  a  ooc^ 
ridor — the  theatre  h  rerjrsmalland  rich. 

In  descending  the  staurcase,  I  saw»  in  a  nich^ 
the  statue  of  Gharies  IIL  Thii  scripture  I  le-^ 
marked  oa  account  of  one  of  those  incongrnitiea 
so  often  observable  in  tiiis  sort  of 'conqpoattion. 
The  sovereign  was  seated  on  the  bade  of  a  JkaOf 
which  carried  him  on  at  full  pace,  while  his  bare 
feet  were  supported  by  a  cushion  lying  on  the 
ground.  How  was  this  cushion  to  keep  pac& 
with  the'  lion  ?  Thiis  question  can  only  be  satis- 
factorily answered,  by  supposing  that  the  animat 
was  going  to  take  one  corner  of  it  between 
his  open  and  formidable  jiaws,  and  thus  avoid 
the  otherwise  necessary  disptijeemmt  of  the 
royal  feet. 

I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  walk  to  the  '^  caa* 
*^  cadesj*  half  a  mile  distant :  seen  through  the 
center  gate  of  the  palace,  the  water  seemed  to 
fall  between  two  well-built  banks! 
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Neither  did  I  see  the  Belvedere^  otherwise 
called  St  Leuceo»  or  the  royal  manufacture  of 
silks,  three  miles  distant  The  establishment  is, 
I  was  told,  ill  kept,  and  inferior  to  those  of 
private  manufacturers  in  France.  This  I  easily 
believed,  having  seen,  in  the  official  "^lonMzfe," 
that  the  King,  '^  on  account  of  his  many  occupa- 
*^  tions,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  love  he  bore  to  his 
*^  Queen,  thought  fit  to  make  over  the  property 
^*  to  her  royal  and,  at  the  same  time,  maternal 
''  hands,  not  doubting  but  that  it  would  be  per- 
'*  fectly  well  looked  to,*'  •  &c. 

On  a  hill,  near  the  palace,  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  Caserta ;  and  at  five  miles  di^ 
tance,  in  the  mountains,  is  the  famous  modern 
Pont  du  Gard — ^the  Ponte  Aquidotto  della  Valle, 
which  conveys  water  to  the  palace  of  Caserta.  I 
visited  neither  of  these  very  different  sights  i 
having  admired  the  Pont  du  Gard  near  Nismes, 
I  was  less  anxious  than  I  should  otherwise  have 
been  to  see  this  aqueduct  of  modern  masonry^ 
built  in  a  great  part  of  bricks,  and  which,  from 
its  distance  from  Caserta,  would  have  rendered 
it  necessary  to  sleep  at  that  town. 

I  must  rectify  this  denomination  of  ioumi 
wrongly  applied  to  the  large  but  dirty  village 
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I'  .  •  * 

txm  tRnrened  to  vegam  its  mlseraiN^  mioQiiK 

fortaUe  inn,  where  I  widied  to  lunch.     Mjr 

demands  for  cold  meat  were  at  fiist  nnsDccess** 

ftil»  on'  the  gromid  that  tiiere  nw  none  in  Ae 

house;    but  the  iiwter,   recollecting  himselfy' 

soon  infinrmed  m^  that  I  eoald  hate  a  piece  of 

eM  TcaL    He  accradingly  ^acedon'  die  tabhr 

a  dishy  which  I  perceived  to  have  been  tliat 

moment  taken  frcsn  &e  spit    *'  b  this  oold?^ 

I  demanded.     <Yes,  Sir/     ""No^  it's  hot*^ 

*  Only  a  very  little,  1%/  was  the  reply. 

.  My  parsing  the  Campo^  on  enOmiig  Naples^ 

tecalled  to  my  r^nembrance  a  scene  wluch  I 

had  witnessed  there  a  few  days*  befinre.     The 

Campo  is  a  large  field,  without  the  town,  em* 

ployed  for  various  uses.      Its  name^  howevery 

— Campo  di  Marte, — vindicates  that  it  is  intended 

as  a  place  for  (he  military  exercises  of  the  Neap* 

politan  troops^  when  there  are  any,  though  now 

made  use  of  by  those  of  the  allied  Austrians^ 

It  is  also  much  frequented  by  the  young  officers 

of  English  vessels,  which  may  chance  to  anchor 

at  Naples.    These  young  men  are  sometimes 

seen  driving  down  Toledo  in  hackney-coaches, 

in  or  about  which  as  many  as  thirteen  often 

place  themselves:  you  conceive  the  accidents 
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that  cannot  fail  to  occur.  Arrived  on  the  ground^ 
they  astonish  the  Neapolitans,  who  have  followed 
them,  by  carrying  on  the  English,  but  here 
unknown,  game  of  cricket.  But;  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  the  Campo  was  selected  as  a 
ground  fit  for  horse-races,  which  subscriptions, 
amongst  English  and  Neapolitan  amateurs,  had 
lately  organised.  The  whole  was  handsomely 
got  up ;  many  brilliant  equipages^  attended ; 
about  a  dozen  horses  ran  a  VAnglaise^  with  riders 
— "  jokeys,'*  as  they  were  called  on  the  printed 
bills.  All  this  appears  very  natural  to  you :  to, 
me,  however,  it  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty, 
being  the  first  race  in  which  I  had  ever  seen 
the  horses  carry  riders ;  and  tliis^  I  must  own  to 
be  an  improvement.  For  though  I  went  to  the 
ground  rather  prejudiced  against  what  I  consi- 
dered as  an  innovation^  yet  I  soon  found  that: 
the  "jokeys"  and  colours  gave  an  additional! 
interest  ta  the  scene  before  me*    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 


Naples^  Ist  May^  1825'» 


MY  DEAR   FRIEND, 


We  were  to  quit  Naples  in  eigbt 
days,  and  I  had  not  yet  seen  Paestum.  It  was 
impossible  to  defer  any  longer  making  this  three 
days'  excursion :  and  a  rainy  morning  at  the  «nd 
of  last  month  found  me,  with  one  of  our  party, 
seated  in  an  open  carriage,  and  provided  with  a 
passport  in  form.  The  weather,  although  incon- 
venient for  our  mode  of  conveyance,  was  of 
service  in  laying  the  dust ;  and,  as  it  cleared 
up  at  mid-day,  it  was  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise. 

Paestum  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Naples.     I 
was  acquainted  with  the  road  no  farther  than 
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Pompeii:'  it  passes  beside  the  hill  formed  by 
that  towii)  and  then  traversing  the  beautifui 
and  rich  plain  in  which  it  is  situated,  brought  us 
to  the  top  of  the  chain  of  steep  and  romantic 
mountains,   in  the  center  of  which  Vesuvius 
arises.     Here  the  Bay  of  Salerno  opened  upon 
ns ;    and,  stretching  fair  below  ns  its  *^  onda 
^^  trcmqmUa  e  pwra^^  gently  flowed  against  the 
beach  of  the  town,  which,  with  the  steep  and 
pointed  hills  behind  it,  received  and  reflected 
the  enlivening  rays  of  a  NeapoKtan  sun.     Of 
what  continual  pleasure  are  those  deprived,  who 
are  unable  to  view  the  varied  effects  of  such  a 
sun  !     These  were  my  reflecti<«8  as  i  thought 
on  yoa  and  your  climate,  with  aU  the  pride  of 
an  inhabitant  of  the  South;  o/L  one  whahad  been 
exalted  by  die  beautiful  landscape  he  had  just 
traversed,  and  by  the  associations  that  had  been 
iawakened  within  him.  Thus,  for  example,  I  had 
seen,  fastened  to  the  door  of  a  butcher's  slaugh- 
tering-yard, a  young  bullock,  which  could  not 
fail  to  excite  a  crowd  of  classical  feelings;  its 
head  was  adorned  with  flowers,  and  a  garland  of 
roses  was  wound  around  its  horns ! 

After  Salerno,  where    we   breakfasted,  the 
scenery  changed:  a  succession  of  luunterestijig 
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W  phiQ  eirteiidedt  oofrdie  ligh^  to  the  tea. 
Th€i  faia  kSl  fiwH  at  we  entered  the  great  ooort 
•f  the  hm  of  Efabett;  we  were  led,  throog^ 
loi^  eoRidoi%  into  oeUe  about  ten  feet  square :: 
ii  was  erideoi  that  we  were  in  an  ancient  ino- 
aastery^  which  the  nuodheref  edls  pwved  to* 
have  been  a  verj  large  one. 

Once  lodged  for  the  nighty  I  i»roceedod  to> 
the  kitchen  to  look  afbr  our  supper.  Here  I 
yeoognisedy  lying  on  a  dzeinr,  and^  to  aU  qp- 
pearanoesb  deadf  a  fowl  which»  as  I  entened  the 
kui}  I  had  observed  a  girly  isho  went  befinre 
ne^  carry  iatqi  the  IcitdieBb  This  girl  I  now 
saw  take  up  the  birdi  which  I  peroeived  to  be 
not  quite  dead^  and  dip  it  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water :  the  struggling  of  the  animal  you  may 
imagine,  unce,  on  being  taken  out  after  a  few 
instantly  it  still  moved,  while  its  unheeding  exe*^ 
cutioner  pulled  off  its  feathers  without  the  least 
effort  to  herself,  and  to  obtain  the  which  end 
the  hot  water  had  been  employed.  This  process- 
is  still  mor^  barbarous  than  that  followed  to 
give  '^  the  liver  complaint"  to  the  geese  devoted 
to  make  the  paiSs  de/crie  gras :  far,  in  the  latter 
case>  the  certainty  of  great  gain  is  caiise  of  the* 
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cruelty  empfoyed,  wlic^reas  the  girl  at  Ebboli 
only  aimed  at  lessening  her  own  trouble. 

So  much  for  the  fowl.  I  wa%  in  the  mean 
time,  superintending  the  preparing  of  our 
*^  ccgffej  latiej  ebutUrro.*^  This  it  is  always  best 
to  do  in  small  inns ;  it  is  even  almost  necessary*. 
The  people  are  imaccustomed  to  the  English 
manners;  they  look  upon  it  as  pride  and  arro- 
gance, when  a  person  stays  in  his  apartment 
while  his  meal  is  cooking;  and  tiiis,  as  they 
think  it,  haughty  treatment  must  be  pdd  for. 
Mudbi  trouble,  also,  is  avoided  by  confcnming 
to  their  notions ;  the  waiter  is  sure  to  forget 
half  the  appendages  of  the  repast^  whatever  it 
be ;  no  bell  is  at  hand :  it  is  therefore  better  to 
see  oneself  beforehand  that  nothing  is  wanting^ 
and  to  conciliate  the  servants  by  an  a(^earance 
of  condescension;  for  people  work  with  more 
zeal  and  good  will  when  those  they  work  for 
are  looking  on  and  conversing  with  them.  And,' 
besides  all  these  reasons,  the  insight  thus  oIk 
tained  of  the  characters,  c^inions^.  and  disposi* 
tions  of  die  lower  cbsses  of  society  will  fully 
repay  the  curious  observer  of  human  nature  for 
the  restraint  he  shall  have  imposed  upon  him'* 
self.    My  excursions  to  the  kitchen  were  also» 


Wtted^  In  party  lijr  the  ^htUinV^  I luid  mfdttred. 
A  mall  bladder,  ecmtBiiiiiig'9  «b  we  wmre  toU, 
Imtter,  bad  been  set  on  tiie  table :  having  cot  off 
one  end  of  i^  I.  found  wbat  tasted  to  me  as 
cbeese.  Iwent  toihe  Idtehei^  and  informed 
the  assembled  fomHy,  and  a  partjr  of  waggonem 
who  were  sapping  on  pigeons^  of  my  disoovery. 
They  were  much  amused  by  vxf  nssertioni  but 
euttii^  the  bladder  in  tws^  they  obliged  me  to 
allow  lihat  it  contained  tolerably  good  bvtter. 
This  is  their  maimer  6i  preserving  it  fireshy 
thoi^  the  oatside  had  acquired  the  look  and 
taste  of  ^  eoMcia  cavalbk** 

These  people  refased  to  give  any  details  of 
the  murder  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  IL  and  seemed 
afraid  of  being  lliemselves  suspected. 

We  set  off  at  seven;  the  rain  had  follen  all 
night,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  within  a  few 
miles  of  Psestnm. 

At  Ebboli  the  road  forms  a  right  angle,  and 
turns  directly  south :  it  is  good  as  far  as  Grana- 
tella,  a  great  royal  chase^  situated  in  a  beautiful 
spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  that  foils  into 
the  sea  near  Psestum.  To  this  seat  the  King- 
Ferdinand — ^used  to  repair  once  every  year; 
consequently  the  road  that  leads  to  it  is  very 
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good:  but  fnAR  thence  it  is  difficult  to  distill 
guish  the  wheel-track  that  conducts  to  Psestum* 
The  cause  of  this  neglect  ia  evident :  Granatella 
is  die  last  royal  chase  in  this  direction;  why 
should  Ferdinand  when,  once  a  year,  he  came 
thus  far — ^fifty  miles — ^to  chase,  ^y  ritould  he 
prolong  his  journey,  by  five  miles,  U>  see 
P»stum?  What  could  he  have  done  at  PsBstum? 
and  why  make  a  road  so  useless,  so  imnecessary 
to  himself,  as  that  from  GranateHa  to  Psestum 
would  have  been  ? 

Murat,  it  seems,  thought  differently:  he  was 
continuing  the  road,  and  had  completed  about 
half  of  what  remained,  as  far  as  a  wooden  bridge 
which  ^from  its  resemblance  with  the  great 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at  Avignon-— 
I  immediately  recognised  as  being  of  French 
construction.  After  this  pointy  our  coachman^ 
tiioi^h  he  had  often  made  the  same  journeys 
was  nevertheless  obliged  to  inquire  of  a  peasant 
lad  which  of  the  many  paths  before  him  led  to 
**  Priesto  ?* 

The  monuments  of  this  place  were  not  visible 
until  a  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  what  was 
formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  The 
country  we  had  traversed  was  ill  cultivated)  and 
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teff  ^EiffeMpt  ftom  the.  deMriptumf  in  ^ 
Geoigiflt;  allluNi^  tbe  laad  itidf  ieeoii  by 
]Bidui6i9  to  Mitft  thilr  Mnblfi  yini'tuuwi 

At  iim  wm^  walk  of  die  taw»*-*^«  aU 
Ihoiigh  ih0  tfmai  itmV  bas  eqtudjr  sank  md 
dia^ypMredj.  tbe  valb-  ar&  ttOl  mibk  aboro 
mxmiidL  aiicL  in  >wh»  nhcesi  nse  to  %  consideift^ 
abio  baq[bl~I  fouad  some  men  wA  boys  iriioi 
offered  as  pieces  of  bndtettTa8e%  dog  np^  they 
asserted  b^ire  the  pobUcatum  of  tbe  new  limf 
idiich  forbids  them  to  make  excavations.  One 
old  man  followed*  and  attached  bfni<»Alf  to  na  as 
ejip^y)0li0i  ThinkiBg  4iat  a  cdMTONa  ooqU  not  be* 
Beeofearyat  Psostopiy  a^d  finding  that  this  man 
talked  incessantly,  and  disturbed  the  solemnity 
of  the  8cene»  I  requested  him  to  leave  us  to 
ourselves*  He  mistoc^  my  complaints;  and, 
supposing  that  I  was  questioning  the  truth  of 
what  he  was  recounting,  he  cried  out  with 
great  action,  ^^  No,  Signare!  sano  cicerone  ;  edi 
^^ ciceroni nonposeonoingannarneseuno;  no^mcdf 
^  No,  Sir !  I  am  a  cicerone;  and  ciceroni  can 
^  not  deceive  any  one;  no^  never  1"  At  length 
I  pacified  and  got  rid  of  him. 

I  have  ^oken  of  the  soUnmity  of  the  place ; 
and  this  sol^omity  is  indeed  most  strikingly 
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awfiiL  I  waa  approadhing  ike  Templie  of  ]N«p«' 
time,  the  principal  of  the  three  nuns  which 
rose  out  of  the  immense  plain  befo]?e  me,  and 
on  which  my  eyes  were  too  much  riveted  to 
observe  the  bare  mountains  on  mylefU  The 
ground  around  was  uncultivated ;:  and  waa 
cov^ed  with  a  hng  eoaise  grass,  which  scarcely 
concealed  the  surface  of  bricks  and  rubbish,  and 
the  stray  fragments  of  stone,  from  amongst 
which  it  sprung.  These  are  the  traces  which 
now  remain  of  a  once  flourishing  city !  Grass- 
hoppers and  other  insects  started  up  from  be- 
neath my  steps,  and  ffew  across  the  path  with 
an  unvaried  and  unceasing  chirping.  The  sky 
was  unclouded,  and  the  sun.  shone  forth  in  all 
its  brilliancy.  It  is  astonishing  what  an  s^pear* 
ance  of  increased  dreariness  is  added,  to  a  scene 
of  this,  description,  by  the  expanse  of  blazing 
white  sky:  forthe  sky  of  Najdesis  of  a  sufiused 
white,  not  blue  tint.  As  I  drew  near  to  the 
temple,  its  dimensions  seemed  suddenly  to  en-^ 
large ;  for,  although  the  whole  of  the  building 
was  before  visible,  yet  it  then  bore  no  propor- 
tion with  the  mass  of  detached  columns  which 
now  extended  themselves,  and  broke  at  once^ 
upon  me*.     Flocks^  of  sea-fowls  rose,  with  H^ 


hoarse  and  continued  croaking,  from  tlie  ruin, 
and  flew  from  entablature  to  pillar,  and  from 
temple  to  temple,  mistaking  them,  it  might  be 
supposed,  for  barren,  sea-washed  rocks,  scarcel/ 
more  solid  and  desolate.  A  boy  whom  I  met 
here  warned  me  not  to  stir  aside  from  the  nar- 
row path  that  winded  throug^h  thistles  and  high 
weeds,  which  were,  he  assu  ed  me,  the  covert  of 
large  serpents — In  summer  ery  numerous  and 
dangerous.  In  short,  thi  mpression  pFoduced 
by  the  ruins  of  Rome,  of  Pompeii  even,  cannot 
be  compared  to  that  caused  by  the  retired  situa- 
tion, and  the  noble  architecture  of  these  monu- 
ments. Destruction  seems  to  reign  here  in  i^l 
its  power,  and  yet  to  be  delied  and  resisted,  not 
by  solid  walls,  these  have  long  since  disappeared, 
Vit  by  separate  columns,  united  only  by^  the 
loasmve  entablature  they  supjsort. 

These  temples  are  too  well  known  ts  demaiut 
farther  description.  The  steps,  on  which  die 
pillars  are  raised,  supply  the  pkce  of  pedestals^ 
and  struck  me  as  producing  a  much  graoder 
eSect.  The  architecture  of  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune  is  perfect;  it  b  &r  superior  to  tliat  of  t^e 
two  other  monuments.  That  called  the  Badr^ 
Jicais  mudi  larger  thaa  die  otheiS}  and  built  o« 
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a  different  plan ;  its  pillars  are  too  small,  and^ 
in  no  part  is  it  equal  to  the  others*     The  cor-i- 
nice,  frieze,  and  architrave  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  appeared  to  me  much  too  large  and  heavy, 
and  not  sufficiently  carved  or  ornamented  for 
the  slenderness  of  the  pillars.    The  shade  of  the 
stone  in  these  last  mbnuments  is  much  whiter 
than  that  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  which  is 
biu-nt  to  a  dark  red  by  the  sun.     The  mosaic 
pavement  of  this  temple  has  been  taken  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Salerno :   two  capitals  were  lying 
within  its  precincts,  the  columns  belonging  to 
which  had,  I  was  told,    been  transported   to 
Caserta:  and  wherefore? 

We  then  followed  our  young  cicerone,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  old  one,  to  the  ^^fiwm/t 
'^  petrificante,  che  fa  la  pietra**'  This  is  a 
small  stream  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
em  walls  of  the  town,  which  here  rise  higher 
than  at  any  other  part  This  water  deposes  a 
cement,  that  hardens  into  ^^  traveriinoy"  to  all 
appearances  die  same  as  that  employed  in  th^ 
construction  of  the  temples.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  built  of  large  cut  masses  of  this  same 
stone,  and  resemble,  in  their  structure,  the 
ancient  walls  of  Fiesole.    On  returning  to  the 
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ing,  ^riras  pointed  oat  Id  me. 

Yft  imOL  gropod  uUNMgii  tins  mnendile  Int 
into  llie  Toom  in  wliidi  Mr.  H.  bad  expired. 
Tlie  ndstresB  of  the  coku^  broaglit  tM  toleinUy 
good wine^  and  l^reid not ^life Uadct  *^iimfm 
^Siffnore,**  nhe  said,  ^ma  i  As  poeo  m^o— 4fs 
«<good,Sir$  batitisa  litdebkdk.*^  And  she 
spoke  truth ;  beside%  it  is  not  afi^  Seeing  tlie 
ruins  of  Ftestmnihat  mie  wodd  efcjeet  to  poor 
ifeod  in  a  poor  cabin* 

I  ohserted  tint  in  ptqMtioti  as  we  had  oom^ 
ihirtlier  item  Naples,  <iie  people  talked  a  purer 
Italian*  t  might,  had  I  had  snflfoaent  leisme^ 
hate  taken  an  interesting  skeldi  firool  the  do<tf 
of  this  tavern.  A  few  paces  before  me  a  poof 
|)easant  was  catting  wood,  which  he  rested  on  a 
portion  of  a  broken  pillar ;  his  low,  thatched  cot* 
tage,  and  pigsty,  wei^  close  behind  him«  imd, 
beyond  these,  die  tvkite  pillars  of  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  were  seen  through  the  spare  leaves  of 
a  spreading  elm. 

At  two  o*clock  #e  left  Pmtumi  its  monn-^ 
ments  are  by  fax  the  most  interesting,  and  the 
best  worth  visiting,  of  any  in  Italy.  They  made 
me  wish  to  see  the  Parthenon,  and  yet  consdied 


me  foment  beln^aUe  to  do  so.  At  a  quarteir  of 
•a  milie's  distance  we  passed  the  spot  on  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs  H.  had  been  murdered :  the  ban<» 
ditld'had  issued  from  without  a  heath  of  under<* 
wood  which  bordered  the  road  on  one  side> 
while  on  the  other  a  stone  wall  and  a  high 
hedge  concealed  them  from  a  house  a  few  hun* 
dred  steps  behind  it. 

We  soon  approached  Ebboli ;  which)  prettily 
situated  on  an  elevation  that  advances  before  a 
ridge  of  high  hiUs,  offered  its  white  plaster 
walls  and  its  glittering  casements  to  the  purple 
rays  of  the  setting  sun.  We  left  it  on  the 
right)  and  arrived  at  Salerno  at  seven.  We 
found  our  dinner  prepared,  according  to  the 
orders  we  had  previously  given,  and  a  table  set 
close  to  the  open  window  of  our  apartment. 
The  moon  shone  bright  on  the  terracebefore  our 
chamber,  on  the  fine  rocky  hills  that  rose  on  the 
right,  on  the  wide  unbroken  flat  that  stretched 
along  the  shore  to  Paestum,  and  on  the  quiet 
sea  and  port,  in  which  but  one  small  vessel  lay 
anchored,  and  reflected,  from  its  scarce  moving 
mast,  the  silvery  light  that  rode  in  the  blue  sky 
above. 

Next  morning)  being  Sunday,  tWd  boys,  who 


hB  mml  tenttd  AtamArm  ekehmtf  led  af 
ftimigk  Mirenl  Arty  itareeti  to  the  cidiedrali  a 
large  idain  buildiag*  After  lieaiiiig  peai^  I 
endeacnmred  to  find  oat  the  dUMaie  fwrnaMlf 
hroaght  feoan  Pwatwii ;  hti»  a»  it  iraatliA.koar 
in  whidli.ike  C^rniap  gaipn^  duBi^ 

no  ncriflten  was  to  be  fbuiidt  and  my  two  jpiqB^ 
roiit  firankly  owned  their  ignonoce  on  Aath^ 
I  pcwted  to  ^me  faottde  near  the  lug^  'flUBtp 
and  Miked  if  that  was  it:  the  peraon  I  addtepaj 
inistiMdc  Ihe  direction  of  my  finger,  Imt  answered^ 
*^SiSigmm,  ifmato  amoaabxh^YB^  Sir»tUs  9 
>*  the  mosaic^**  tondhing  at  die  same  time  nplain 
marUe,  holy  water  bason !  What  was  to  be 
done?  I  gave  up  the  search^  examined  some 
weU-scalptnred  saircophagi  in  the  court  of  the 
church,  returned  to  the  inn,  break&sted,  and 
set  off  again  at  ten. 

At  Pompeii  we  turned  off  from  the  Naples 
road,  and  three  quarters  of  an  hour  brought  us 
to  Castellamare,  onl  the  balcony  of  a  good  inn 
looking  on  the  bay  of  Naples.  Directly  under 
the  windows  of  the  houses,  and  dose  to  the 
Corso,  a  space,  about  ten  feet  wide,  is  separated 
from  the  main  sea  by  a  ridge  of  stones*  In  the 
bole  thus  formed,  baths  are  erected»  while  those 


'•f  llie  sonoBer  vigiters  of  Castellamare  who  are 
able  to  swinif  crow  the  ridge  of  stones,  and  dis- 
play their  skill  to  passengers  and  to  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  the  opponte  houses.     Those  who  seek 
shelter  in  Castellaiaare  from  the  heat  of  the 
summer  months,  occnpy  neat  villas  on  the  side 
of  the  high  mountain   that  rises  behind    the 
town ;  these  villas  are  more  or  less  distant  from 
the  sea,  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty 
that  carriages  can  ascend  the  steep  road  that  leads 
%o  them*     A  great  part  of  the  hill  is  covered 
by  a  wood,   in    which   the    dlescsuvrSs  visiters 
saunter  about  on   foot  in  search  of  coolness, 
while  others  heat  themselves  by  endeavouring 
-to  exdtej  as  the  French  have  it,   the  donkies 
"on  which  they  ride  in  large  parties :    meantime 
'the   more   malicious   employ   their    leisure    in 
drawing  caricatures  of  their  friends  thus  mounted 
or  mounting.     There  are  in  the  place  no  libra^ 
ries,    no  public  amusements,  no  regular  post 
day  even  ;  for,  although  a  packet-boat  commu>^ 
nicates  twice  a  day  with  Naples,  it  only  carries 
letters  when  sufficiently  numerous.     The  King 
has  a  villa  finely  exposed  on  the  hilL     Castet- 
lamare  is  the  fashionable  summet  resort  of  the 
Neapolitan  and   foreign  gentry ;   but,  though 
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beautifully  situated,  it  must  be  uninteresting 
and  ennnyeux  to  those  M'ho  are  unable  to  enjoy, 
during  three  months,  the  amusements  and  oecu-' 
pations  I  liave  described  to  you. 

We    returned   to    Naples    in  the    evening. 
Adieu. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 


Naplts,  MayZ^  1825* 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


After  restiilg  on*e  day,  I  proceeded 
this  morning  to  Resina,  where  I  left  my  car-* 
riage,  and  engaged  a  cicerone  to  lead  me  up 
Vesuvius.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  less 
fatigue  to  walk,  I  refused  the  miserable  looking 
asses  that  were  brought  forward,  and  we  turned 
up  a  narrow  lane  on  the  left,  that  mounted 
gradually  in  a  straight  line.  My  guide  was  a 
g()od*-natured,  talkative  fellow,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  high  favour  with  the  others  of  his  trade ; 
this  the  proverb  say^  to  be  an  uncommon  case; 
but,  in  Italy,  I  have  generally  found  workmen 
of  all   sorts   hold  together   like   partners^  and 
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scarcely  ever  out-bid  each  other.  We  met  a 
party  returning  from  the  mountain;  the  man 
who  conducted  it,  clapping  mine  on  the  shonlderi 
assured  me  I  had  fouiid  a  ^^  bramssimo  cicerone.*^ 
All  these  ciceroni  wear  slight  linen  vests  and 
pantaloons,  no  stockings — as  they  occasionally 
carry  their  shoes  in  their  hands,  in  which  they 
also  bear  a  large  stick,  or  rather  club,  that  sup- 
ports them,  while  they  request  travellers  to  take 
hold  of  a  handkerchief,  tied  round  their  waists, 
that  they  may,  in  some  measure,  drag  them  up 
the  hilL  We  passed  an  old  man,  who,  with  a 
small  hoe,  was  collecting,  on  each  side  of  the 
path,  the  stones  and  lava  that  covered  it.  On 
seeing  us  approach,  he  left  his  work,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  beside  the  road :  in  this 
way  do  the  crinfi^ing  and  servile  manners  of 
Italian  beggars  often  revolt  people  from  bestow- 
ing on  them  the  charity  they  implore.  On 
each  side  of  the  path  were  vines,  planted  in  the 
cinders  of  the  volcano,  and  which  seemed  burnt 
and  dried  up  for  want  of  nourishment :  yet  these 
vineyards  produce  the  famous  Lacrymse  Christi 
wine  !  We  soon  left  them  behind,  and  followed 
our  road,  which  now  became  more  broken  and 
uneven,  passing  over  the  points  of  the   black 
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lavft  that  extended  on  all  sides  around  ns:  in 
front,  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  concealed  in 
a  thick  cloud,  and  behind,  we  looked  down  on 
the  whole  bay,  receiving  and  reflecting  the  sun^ 
which  was  then  rising  high  in  the  horizon^ 
My  guide  borrowed  for  me,  of  a  retiurning 
eiceraney  a  club  like  his  own,  and  began  relating 
the  history  of  a  modern  French  Empedocles. 
<^  This  man  had,"  he  said,  ^^  arrived  at  Naples 
^  three  years  ago  by  sea;  he  had  immediately 
*^  ascended  Vesuvius,  then  in  eruption;  and  had 
^  passed  three  days  at  the  Hermitage,  collecting 
^  diiferent  sorts  of  lava^ which  he  had  packed  up 
^^  carefully  and  sent  away.  On  the  morning  of 
^  the  fourth  day  he  had — after  writing  several 
'^  letters,  in  one  of  which  he  cleared  his  cicerone 
^  of  all  suspicion  which  might  otherwise  have 
**  attached  itself  to  him — ascended  to  the  edge 
of  a  small  crater  that  was  then  throwing  out 
flames,  cried  ^^  addio*'  to  his  guide,  and  preci- 
pitated himself^  head  foremost,  into  the  fiery 
**  gap."  My  historian  vouched  himself  for  the 
truth  of  these  particulars.^ 

As  he  ended  his  story,  we  reached  the  Her- 
mitage. This  is  a  poor  cottage,  rituated  in  a 
cultivated  spot,  and  shaded,  towards  the  South, 
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by  a  few^  w^ll-gimm  trees.  Two  Capociit 
Monks,  who  always  inhabit  it^  came  fbrward^ 
received  me  politely,  and  offered  eggs»  wifte^ 
&C.  As  I  had  already  breakfasted^  I  requested 
bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  being  mncb&tjgued 
and  heated  t  ind^d,  I  had  long  regretted  having 
refused,  at  Besina,  the  moniure  eflered  mew  The 
monks  seemed  sorry  that  my  wanis  should  be  so 
small;  but  they  shewed  me  into  their  saimi,  giving 
me  white  wine,  which  fiitigue  made  me  find  ex^ 
ceUent  IthCTitnmedovertheleavesofdiebookuii 
which  the  names  and  poetic  ebidlitions  (rf  fbmiet 
travellers  were  inscribed ;  wrote  my  own — name, 
I  mean, — and  was  preparing  to  depart^  when, 
my  servJEmt  and  cicerme  entered,  askii^  me  if 
would  not  see  an  Englishman  who  was  dying  or 
dead — I  could  not  make  out  which — ^in  the 
house.  I  immediately  followed  them  into  the 
next  room,  where  I  saw  a  young  man,  of  appa^ 
rently  four  or  five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  lying 
on  a  small  uncomfortable  bed;  his  head  was 
greatly  swollen,  and  his  whole  face  was  purple 
from  extravasated  blood.  I  was  told,  that,  on 
the  morning  befcgre,  he  had  ascended  the  moun« 
tain  with  three  or  four  companions,  but  that, 
wheA  rumuQg  down  the  coue,  he  had  falleu 
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and  his  head  striking  against  a  large  stone,  he 
had  been  borne  insensible  to  the  Hermitage. 
His  companions  had  then  returned  to  Naples, 
leaving  with  him  an  English  friend,  who  was 
unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Italian.  A  doctor  of 
the  neighbourhood  was  in  attendance;  and, 
some  hours  before  my  arrival,  his  English  com- 
panion had  left  him,  giving  the  monks  to  under- 
stand— ^by  pointing  to  the  name  of  Canon 9 

engraved  on  a  Map  of  Naples  suspended  in  the 
room — ^that  he  intended  to  consult  the  Canon, 
and  then  return  and  have  his  friend  transported 
to  Naples.  A  slip  of  paper  was  shewn  me,  on 
which  he  had  written  the  name  of  the  woimded 

man,  "  Charles  B ^  an  Irish  Catholic  priest.' 

I  requested  the  doctor,  a  coarse  but  sensible 
looking  man,  not  to  talk  so  loud  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  patient,  and  not  to  disturb  him  by 
his  officiousness.  Neither  the  monks  nor  the 
physician  considered  the  young  man  quite  out 
of  danger ;  but  their  opinions  as  to  his  removal 
'  to  Naples  were  very  different.  The  doctor,  of 
course,  recommended  his  being  left  under  his 
care,  till  better  recovered ;  but  the  monks  com- 
plained of  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  they 
were  put  to,  aod  said  that  some  difficulty  might 
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arise  with  the  poliee^  in  ease  of  a  .peiaoiA 
dying  in  their;  houae  !  I  joined  ihoae  pfeaentin 
letting  the  Capoeina  gaeaa  how4itde  I  waa  edi^ 
iied  by  ihe  want  of  eharity  tibef  ahewed  in.  a 
eircomatance  <rf  Kfe  and  deadi*  Indeed  diia 
dmM  was  the  more  diagaatnig  in  people  pio- 
femng  a  religious  life,  and'  who  themadTet 
live  on  the  charity  of  othem  The  aCata  of  tlM  - 
patient  hindered  me  from  giving  him  the  oima»r 
lation  of  knowing  that  a  eoontfTnian—lbry  al  Ala 
distance,  Scotch  and  Irish  are,  withoot  diatine- 
tion,  called  English — was  near  hini,  and  into* 
rested' in  his  misfertimetf. 

I  continued  my  wnlk,  after  paging  the  monks 

some  corfih^  for  which  they  seemed  thankful; 

and  the  dbsenct  of  which,  with  regard  to  the 

Irish  priest^  they  seemed  to  fear  more  than  the 

presence  of  the  police  they  had  spoken  o£    Fnnn 

the  pretty  general- account  I  had  heard  of  their 

exigence^  I  had  expected  that  ihey  would  be 

discontented  with  the  remuneration  I  offered;- 1 

had  even  almost  hoped  that  sudi  would  be  tlie 

case,  in  order  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity 

of  reproaching  them  with  the  apparent  inte- 

r€stedness  of  the  attentions  they  pud  to  the 

w.onnd^d  mau ;  but  the  e^prU  de  son  katmxss^ 
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It  seems,  gain  on  Capacins  eveni  when  they 
turn  publicans,  for  such  in  fact  these  are. 

Half  an  hour  brought  me  to  the  mist  that 
overspread  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  to  the 
toot  of  the  cone.     Here  I  found  a  troop  of  asses, 
which,  having  carried  their  burdens  as  far  as  the 
poad  permitted  them,  awaited  their  return  from 
the  top.     I  began  ascending  the  cone,  following 
a  path  scarcely  marked  in  the  loose  cinders,  or 
rather  sand,  into  which  my  foot  sunk  deeper  the 
higher  I  mounted..    Through  the  thick  mist  that 
floated  around  us,>  we   now  and   then  caught 
glimpses  of  descending  visiters ;  first,  a  party,  of 
Austrian  officers  issued  fromthe  cloud,  which, 
a  moment  after,  again*  buried  them;   we  then 
descried,  widi  difficulty,  some  English  ladies  and . 
gentlemen,   whose   boisterous   talk  and  mirth, 
made  our  situation  appear  still  more  striking; 
sometimes  we  heard  the  voices  of  people — them- 
selves invisible,  but  who,  from  the  difference  of 
their  position,   were  able  to  perceive  us — in- 
quiring of  their  guides  who  and  of  what  nation 
we  were,   while  my  cicerone^  recognising,  the 
voice  of  a  comrade,  halloed  through  the  mist, . 
and  received  the  responsive  greetings  of  the 
other..    All  these  parties,  however,,  flowed  past 
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in  succession ;  and  as  we  ascended  hi^ber  up 
the  cone,  no  others  succeeded  to  them.  The 
path  was  here  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  fatigue  was  very  great  My 
guide,  discovering  my  interior  from  my  exterior 
motions,  called  down  ta  me,  "  Coraggio  !  corag- 
"  gio  !  per  manniere  multi  maccaranV*   ^  Si  tro" 

*  varu)^  I  demanded,  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
hungry  amateur,  '  Si  traocmo  dunqm  maccaroni 

*  in  coppa,'  t.  e.  in  Neapolitan,  on  the  top.  **  Noj 
^'  ma  in  Besina ;  che  qua  t  diaboli  cociano  i 
"  maccaroni/*^  was  the  reply.  I  followed,  how- 
ever, the  man's  advice ;  and,  resting  against  the 
fragments  oi  rock  which  occasionally  lay  in  our 
path,  I  soon  reached  the  top,  where  he  was 
already  making  the  echo  repeat  his  citations  of 
the  ^^diabolL^^  The  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the 
cone  had  occupied  half  an  hour. 

Many  set  off  from  Naples  at  midnight,  "  to  see 
"  the  sun  rise  from  the  top  of  Vesuvius.*'  The 
idea  is  certainly  very  captivating ;  yet  I  greatly 
prefer  seeing  the  mountain  in  the  state  I  then 
ibund  it.     I  was  on  the  edge  of  the  crater ;  the 

*  "  Courage  !  courage  !  weMl  eat  a  deal  of  macaroni.'*  *  Is 
*  there,  then,  macaroni  on  the  top  ?'  "  Noj  but  in  Resina ;  Ua 
^  here  the  devils  cook  thiiir  macaroni..'^ 
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cloud  tbat  lay  upon  it  pennltted  me  to  distin- 
guish, for  a  few  paces  on  each  side,  the  sharp 
rim,  which,  stretching  to  the  right  and  left, 
encircled  a  chasm,  the  extent  and  depth  of 
which  was  completely  concealed  by  the  mist ; 
And  under  this  my  imagination  was  free  to  pic- 
ture to  itself  all  the  natural  and  supernatural 
horrors  usually  supposed  to  exist  in  the  crater 
of  a  volcano.  The  scene  called  to  my  remem- 
brance one  I  had  witnessed  in  a  very  different 
<;ountry — ^in  descending  the  Rhone  from  Avig- 
non to  Boucaire.  The  boat  was  then  so  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  thick  fog,  which  hid  from 
us  the  banks  of  the  river,  that  the  fresh-water 
sailors  who  filled  it  began  to  imagine  that  they 
were  on  the  open  sea,  themselves  crossing  the 
ocean  for  what  they  had  hoped  to  find  at  the  fair 
of  Boucaire.  To  assure  them  of  the  contrary,  and 
to  consult  for  the  safety  of  his  barge,  the  pilot 
run  it  ashore^  and  lay  by  till  the  sun,  rising  pale, 
waverings  and  indistinct,  from  behind  Mont 
Vei^tou,  pierced  with  difficulty  dirough  the  fog^ 
and  allowed  us  to  proceed  on  our  voyage.. 

Whilst  I  have  been  making  this  digression, 
my  cicerone  had  collected  some  dry  sticks,  whicfa^ 
on  being  placed  in  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  caught 
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fire,  aikTsent fordi  a Uaie  tUatperleetiy-  agKed- 
with  ihe  scbnerjr,  and  made  me  regret'  that  it 
was  die  only  one  vinlfle.  Soon^  however,  liie' 
Punta  del  P4lo-— die  highest.poiht  ht*  the  6U» 
cumference-  of  the  crater — began  to  appear 
dirongh  the  mist;  the  cUmd'  wMch  filled  the 
chasm  then  suddeidy  retiried;  its  clearings  ^.^^^y 
reminded  me  of  die  dispersion,  of  die  fogs^ 
which,  occasktudfyf  broodM  over  the  pools  smd 
pointed  ^ire  of  my  nadve  yiUsge  in  Lintidn^ 
diire,  and  which  I  dien«— ten  yeanr  ago— Kttl^ 
dreamed  of  finding  on  the  smnmit  of  Vesavimt 
r  now,  dierefore^  disdncdy  sorrejred'Ae  fiiina 
and  aU  die  pardcnlars  of  'the  crater,  lean  only 
describe  it'  by  asfliinlkting  it  to  a  ikrk  bine 
basin,  which  having  had  hot  water -pomred  aui  of' 
it,  still  emits  from  its  sides  the  vaponr  ot  the 
newly  withdrawn  liquid.  Such  is  die  exact 
form  of  the  citater:  it  is  perfectly  regular,  and 
the  small  JumeroBes^  or  pu£^  of  smoke,  whidi 
issued  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  hole, 
were  the  only  attempts  at  eruption  I  witnessed. 
The  form  of  the  cone*was  much  altered  by  the 
eruption  of  1822.  It  was,  before  that  time, 
much  higher ;  and  the  smaller  cone,  which  fcH^ 
merly  rose  within  the  crater,  was  then  carried 
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away;  Thus,  T  believe,  tfce  present'  Mbimt 
Vesuvius  to  have  been  itself  formed  within  an 
ancient  crater,  of  which  the  Monts^a  di  Somma 
is  at  present,  and  perhaps  then  was^  the  highest 
point  r  procured  firom  a  boy  who,  with  a  basket 
on  his  head,  containing  wine,  glasses^  &c.  had 
reached  the  summit  at  the  same  time  as  myself^ 
some  oranges,  which  are,  at  all  times,  the  most' 
efficient  refreshment  I  know,  tiiough  my  ctce- 
rone  preferred  wine;  He  told  me  that^  two  days 
before,  he  had  descended  into  the  crater  by 
means  of  cord^ ;  that,  since  then,  a  ditch  had 
formed  itself  in  the  bottom  of  the  basin  ;  that 
two  or  three  scoppe,  like  the  reports  of  a  gun, 
bad  been  heard;  and,  adding  to  these  pheno- 
mena, the  number  of  flies  tiiat  surrounded  u^^,. 
he  concluded  that  an,  eruption  would  soon  take 
place. 

I  descended  the  oone  in^  a  few  minutes,  fol- 
lowing my  guide,  who  ran  forward,  carrying  his 
shoes  in  his  hands.  At  the  Hermitage  I  found 
an  agent  of  the  police,  sent  on  account  of  the 
wounded  man,  whom  I  found  sleeping  quietly  r 
and  I  do  not  doubt  of  his  speedy  recovery. 

At  Riesina  I' parted  from-  my  guide,  and  gave 
him  a  piastra,  with  which  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
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fied;  yet,  observing  that  my  exconioii  had 
eaused  a  large  hole  in  the  ride  of  my  boot,  he 
pn^poBed  to  me  to  give  him  my  chaussio^  as  it 
could  not  poaribly  serve  me  in  future ;  and,  he 
cimtinued,  as  I  was  to  return  in  a  carriage,  I 
should  find  no  inconvenience  from  havii^  com-: 
plied  with  his  request  I  declined,  however, 
tUs  arrangement;  and  consoling  myself  that  I 
had  now  seen  all  the  ^igkU  of  Naples,  I  skpt 
all  the  way  back  to  our  lodgings,  winch  we  left 
this  evening  for  an  apartment  in  the  Victoire 
Hotel,*  from  whence  we  intend  to  start,  in  a  few 
days,  to  return  tq  France.    Adieu* 

*  Aftera  trial  of  tiiif  inn,  IdiouldlcicoiDnHmdtlitfQr  tke 
Ilet  BritMndqjoei}  better  nMumged,  and  eijoying  a  better  view*. 


LETTER  XXXV. 


Napksj  May  1825. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  SHALL  now  send  you  the  various  obser- 
Tations  and  miscellaneous  remarks  on  Naples, 
which  have  not  found  place  in  my  former  letters, 
but  which  a  residence  of  twelve  months  has 
suggested  to  me.  Beginning  with  the  weather. 
I  found  the  summer  months  of  July  and  August 
far  more  tolerable  than  I  had  expected:  it  is 
true  that  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  at 
night  it  was  impossible  to  stir  out  of  doors,  to 
have  the  windows,  or  even  the  blinds^  open-^ 
restraints  which  would  have  been  avoided,  had  we 
inhabited  the  interior  of  the  town ;  but,  in  that 
case,  we  i^ould  have  been  deprived  of  the  sea 


ftreeze,  that  generally  prevails  in  tbe  momingir 
and  evenings;  of  tbe  view  which,  at  these 
hours,  we  were  able  to  enjoy  from  our  windows ; 
and  of  the  exposition  of  our  balcony,  which, 
running  along  the  whole  front  of  the  house, 
uiForded  a  midnight  walk — a  Neapolitan  mid- 
night walk — which  compensated  for  the  restraints 
of  the  day.  The  scirocco — though  not  so  strong 
as  is  generally  supposed — often  blows:  while  it 
lasts — commonly  not  more  than  a  day  or  two — 
most  people,  particularly  if  strangers,  suffer 
from  head-achs.  It  never  had  that  effect  on 
mis ;  on  the  contrary,  I  like  its  mellow  softness, 
and  the  light  grey  clouds  at  scatters  over  the  sky. 
During  part  of  my  stay  I  gave  great  attention 
to  the  thermometer.  From  June  to  September 
inclusive  it  generally  marked — ^in  the  shade,  but 
in  a  southern  aspect — ^between  80  and  95  de- 
grees; it  once  rose  to  102.  In  those  months 
the  air  was,  from  time  to  time,  refreshed  by 
rain  and  lightning,  which  always  cooled  it  f«r 
some  days.  About  the  end  of  August  I  beheld 
the  most  brilliant  lightning — accompanied  by 
thunder,  but  \vithout  rain — I  ever  witnessed. 
From  the  illuminated  side  of  the  sky  long  trains 
of  light  shot  completely  across  the  horizon,  and, 


from  amongst  the»e,  frequent  globes  of  fire 
issued,  and,  bursting  like  rockets,  flew  in  all 
directions,  and  fell,  still  ignited,  in  the  street 
before  me :  fireworks  of  the  same  sort,  though 
less  brilliant,  are  often  seen  at  Naples.  The 
rains  are  here  particuUurly  heavy,  falling,  like 
one  continued  sheet  of  water,  for  two  or  even 
three  dajrs  together  r  the  weather  is^  however, 
generally  dry; 

In  October  the  thennometer  was  never  below 
70  ;  it  sometimes  rose  above  80. 

November  was  rather  the  rainy  month ;  my 
thermometer  never  descended  below  6(h 

In  December  it  rose  again  to  about  70.  On 
the  16th  of  Ais  month,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  68,  I  lighted  a  small  fire  in  the  evening: 
this  was  the  first  time  at  Naples. 

January  brought  us  a  good  deal  of  rain :  on 
the  6th,  my  thermometer  marked  43  degrees,  the 
lowest  point  t9  which  it  ever  descended*  A  few 
flakes  of  snow  fell ;  and  I  made  a  fire,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  morning^  On  the  following 
Aays  my  southern  habits  found  the  weather 
rather  cold. 

February  was  generally  fine;  thermometer 
jTom  60  to  above:.70.    Towaixls  the  end  of  this 
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month  I  laid  aside  my  winter  clothing.  Indeed 
he  English  had,  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
season,  been  occasioniEdly  seen  in  Nankin  or  white 
pantaloons.  Snow  on  the  top  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  other  high  mountains  had  however  often 
reflected  die  brilliant  sun  we  had  almost  conti- 
nually enjoyed. 

In  March,  April,  and  May,  the  weather  was 
beautiful;  these  spring  months  are  the  most 
agreeable  at  Naples,  on  account  of  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air^ 
which,  in  June,  begins  to  be  too  warm.  During 
the  winter,  I  never  regarded  whether  any  fire 
was  lighted  or  not  in  the  morning.  Such  is  the 
climate  of  Naples :  and,  in  spite  of  its  inconve- 
niences from  heat,  one  must  prefer  it  to  that  of 
more  northern  countries.  In  fact,  and  the  same 
opinion  has  been  given  by  other  travellers, — / 
consider  the  sofuJth  as  beginning  at  Naples^  and  not 
before  :  out  of  six  months  of  a  Florence  winter, 
I  experienced  three  months  of  clouds  and  rain: 
the  winter  of  Rome  I  found  raw,  damp,  and 
foggy.  These  trials  account  for  an  opinion 
which,  at  first,  appears  exaggerated. 

I  should  recommend  Naples  as  a  more  conve- 
nient bathing-place   than  any  on  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  coast  of  Italy ;  not  as  a  gay  one, — It  not 
being  frequented  as  suchy  and  all  capitals  are 
deserted  during  summer, — ^but  as  still  affording 
many  resources,  often  not  to  be  met  with  in 
watering-places.  As  for  society,  I  have  already 
said  that  the  '^  vicende  polUiche*^  have  banished 
all  such  intercourse  from  amongst  the  Neapo* 
litans*  They,  the  Neapolitans,  are,  however, 
found  at  the  parties  given  by  the  English  and 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  On  the  evenings  that 
are  not  taken  up  by  these  soirees^  each  Neapo* 
litan  lady  remains  at  home,  and  admits  her  coterie 
of  men ;  for  one  lady  seldom  pays  an  evening 
visit  to  another.  Each  one,  therefore,  as  she  is 
more  or  less  sought  after,  receives  a  greater  or 
less  number  of  male  acquaintances  from  nine  till 
midnight.  On  St.  Carlo  nights,  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that,  as  I  have  before  mentioned^  she 
receives  these  visits  in  her  box.  The  "  cavalier 
**  servente^  sjrstem,  not  dcwfeco— for  "  that  is  now 
^*  grown  vulgar  and  indecent" — does  not  appear 
to  be  so  common  at  Naples  as  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  Nevertheless  the  Neapolitan  ladies  do 
not  enjoy  an  unblemished  reputation;  and  how 
indeed  should  they  merit  such  ?  brought  up  with 
the  loose  ideas  of  religion  that  are  now  incul-» 


rated;  married,  by  their  parents,  to  pteople  whom 
often  they  have  never  before  seen,  how  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  all  young  women  should  resist 
the  temptations  they  must  afterwards  meet  with? 
But  that  they  do  resist  them,  I  almost  firmly 
believe.*  The  Neapolitan  women  are  well  in<- 
structed;  better  even  than  most  of  the  men,  whose 
toumure  and  manners  do  net,  as  with  the  ancient 
French  noblesse^  make  up  for  their  want  of  edu- 
cation. Their  coarseness  must  be  attributed, 
also,  to  the  sentiment  of  their  forced  and  absolute 
nullity,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  che- 
rishing zsoY  ambition  to  attain,   by  their  own 

*  At  Elorence,  the  future  cavalier  servente  of  the  lady  is 
named,  by  the  husband,  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage : 
and  it  is  considered  as  a  bad  sign  when  thefature  refuses  to 
have  any  such  attendant :  he  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  head  8er\'ant, 
to  attend  the  lady  wherever  she  goes,  and  to  be  always  at  her 
orders.  The  cavalier  of  the  Marchesa  complained  to  me  of 
tlie  subjection  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  live  ;  but  "  he  had 
<^  gone  on  so  long  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  to  strike  for 
*  *  his  freedom. "  The  Marchesa  had  just  desired  him  to  remain, 
and  keep  her  company,  on  the  night  of  a  grand  ball,  at  which 
he  had  told  her  he  wished  to  be  present.  These  cavaKeri  are 
generally  persons  of  good  family,  whom  their  poverty  obliges 
to  this  service ;  for  which,  occasioual  presents  and  frequent 
dinners  repay  them.     Thus  a  proverb  says, 

**  I  cavalier  serventi, 

«f  Sofl  cavalier  di  denti." 
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merits,  to  any  political  rank.  French  is,  all  over 
Italy,  the  language  of  conversation,  whenever  a 
foreigner — that  is,  one  of  any  di£ferent  nation 
whatever  from  the  rest  of  the  company — is  pre- 
sent This  language  they  generally  speak  well, 
though  the  pronunciation  of  the  u  often  embar- 
rasses them.  Thus  a  Neapolitan,  speaking  to 
me  of  the  "  late"  King,  called  him  "  fe  fou 
'^  roL^*  But  when  alone  and  well  acquainted, 
they  always  converse  in  the  Neapolitan  patois. 

Most  English,  on  arriving  in  France,  find  it 
difficult  to  conciliate  their  preconceived  ideas  of 
nobSity  with  the  number  of  Counts  and  Mar- 
quisses  they  there  meet  with ;  what  then  would 
be  their  sentiments,  were  they  to  come  direct  to 
Naples?  Even  a  Frenchman  mentioned  to  me 
the  other  day,  that  he  regretted  not  being  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  Principessa  ,  but  that,  or 

his  first  arrival  here,  he  had  been  so  astounded 
«nd  overcome  by  the  grandeur  of  the  titles 
amongst  which  he  had  been  thrown,  that  he  had 
demanded  a  respite,  and  refused  to  be  intro*- 
duced  to  any  others.  The  title  of  prince— 
although,  perhaps,  its  preponderance  makes  it 
more  remarked — appears  to  be  the  most  common 
at  Naples ;   cavalierly  not  ^*  «erve7i/i,"— -at  least 
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not  necessarily  so, — are,  however,  met  ^atli  in 
ishoals.  This  plurality  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
law  or  custom  of  succe^ion :  the  elder  son  of  a 
noble,  of  a  Marquis  for  e^tample,  inherits  the  title 
of  his  father,  the  younger  sons  call  themselves 
CavaHeri  —  de*  Marcliesi  —  ;  rfci,  of  the^- 

mily  of  the  Marquisses  .     The  succession 

to  property,  and  the  distribution  of  it,  are  managed 
according  to  the  French  law,  to  the  Code  NapO" 
ieon^  which  is  here  in  force.  This  title  of  legis- 
lator, due  to  Napoleon,  is  generally  forgotten 
amongst  his  many  other  claims  to  fame. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Italians  is  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  world ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, however, — it  is  free  from  scepticism. 
They  receive,  and  profess  to  believe,  all  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Catholic  faith ;  they  question  nothing, 
tliey  doubt  of  nothing,  they  deny  nothing,  they 
admit  every  thing ;  but  this  admission,  this  belief, 
alters  nothing  in  their  morals  or  conduct ;  they 
themselves  never  think  on  it ;  they  have  been 
brought  up  so ;  they  have  been  told  that  that  is 
tlie  religion  they  are  to  belong  to;  they  see  it 
professed  by  all  around  them;  none  do,  none 
ever  have,  arraigned  its  truth  :  they  have  never 
been  called  upon    to   decide    between  adverse 
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opinions^  and  they  therefore  allow  those  they 
found  to  continue  as  a  matter  of  course.  Although 
many  adopt  the  modem  spirit  of  philosophy^  yet 
the  generality  seem  to  think  their  easy  and  incon-^ 
elusive  manner  of  professing  the  established  reli-^ 
gion  to  be  less  troublesome  than  would  be  a 
philosophical  opposition. 

The  common  people  of  Naples  are,  I  think, 
devout;  their  behaviour  in  the  churches  is  par- 
ticularly decorous,  and  contradicts  the  assertions 
I  have  heard  to  the  contrary.  It  is  a  striking 
sight  to  observe,  when  the  Host  is  carried  to  sick 
persons,  all  the  people  in  the  street  fall  on  their 
knees,  the  military  posts  turn  out  and  present 
arms  at  the  sound  of  the  drum,  the  carriages  stop 
short,  and  the  occupiers  incline  their  heads,  or 
even  kneel  within  them.* 

But  dpropas  of  carriages:  you  have  heard 
of  the  hackney  nutshells,  drawn  by  one  small 
horse,  and  which  hold  one  person,  besides  the 
coachman :  he — the  driver — stands  behind  his  tri- 
angular gilt  coach,  and  stretches  to  iog  the  horse 
over  the  head  of  the  tenant  of  the  vehicle,  who, 
winking  and  shrinking  from  the  whip  flourished 

*  At  Rome,  on  such  occasions,  people  dismount  from  their 
carriages,  and  kneel  lieside  them. 
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mboreUimfiiidiil  dbfficiiltte  Mtadii  Us  Ui  of 
the  reini  whkli  are  left  abandoiiad  to  hk  ducre* 
tuHiy  wUle  die  prndent  driver  ktoeps  Uamff 
poiieinoii  of  die  wUp.    Bendes  dieee^  thefo 
are  tke  tffdjpiiTy  ll*fii*^if ty  i^fftdiWi  which  are  ia- 
great  mmibera.    The  dmiate  til  Naples  ii  heit 
shown  by  the  &ct  of  all  these  beiiig  opea  dh 
lathes:  not  even  in  wiater  lunre  I  ever  sieietta 
olosehadaieycoacL  In  diese  calsshs^  tig,  whei- 
they  are  not  to  be  goky  in  tartly  die  ooniBon 
people  repair  in  great  numbers  to  die  fetes  of 
die  Tillages  in  the  environs  of  die  townc'lhey' 
then  pnt  their  horses  at  full  gaUop;  the  aninalf 
and  die  coadies  are  canofned  widi  green  bfandus 
fixed  above  diera,  whilst  die  tenants  dieniaelve%* 
crowned  with  vine  sprigs  and  flowers,  brandish 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  sing  boisterous 
songs,  and  halloo  to  the  people  on  foot,  and  to 
those  in  the  coaches  that  pass  them  en  the  same 
errand :  so  exactly  have  they  retained  die  ex" 
terior  forms  of  the  ancient  Bacchanalia ! 

The  Neapolitans  are  hated  and  despised  by 
all  other  Italians.  A  Roman  lately  observed  to 
me,  ^^  that  it  was  most  fortunate  that  Italy  ex*- 
*^  tended  no  further  than  it  actually  did ;  for  had 
^  it  stretched  further  to  the  Soutb»  its  ultimate 
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*^  Inhabitants  wouM,  according  to  the  established 
**  gradation,  be  perfect  devils  incarnate/'  He 
then  produced  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove, 
that,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
Naples  had  been  colonized  with  Jewish  prisoners. 
My  Roman's  rancour  had,  however,  been  chiefly 
excited  by  their  finding  fault  with  his  Roman 
Italian ;  indeed,  a  Neapolitan  once  excused  his 
not  understanding  me,  by  saying  that  I  talked 
^^  qualchS]inguacciaL  Toscana.*'  You  understand 
the  damning  force  of  the — accia  termination. 

A  problem,  almost  as  difficult  as  that  of  the 
Jewish  colonization  of  Naples,  has  often  put  the 
credulity  of  readers  to  the  test,  and  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  satisfactorily  explaineyd :  I  allude 
to  tlie  report,  that,  in  one  of  the  early  eruptions, 
the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  were  carried  by  the  wind 
to  Constantinople.  At  present — ^and  it  may 
have  been  the  same  in  the  time  of  Procopius 
—one  of  the  market-places,  or  rather  quarters, 
of  Naples  is  called  Constantinopoli !  Had  the 
Strada  di  Toledo  been  then  built,  the  same  wind 
might  have  carried  them,  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  ! 

Much  has  been  said  by  tourists  about  Italian 
preaching;   that  of  Naples  has,   in  particular 
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been  held  op  to  rUBeole.  It  is  trne  that  it  k 
Terjr  difierent  from^tbt  of  other  ooii]itries;ao 
much  80^  that,  before  reeching  diii  plaoot  die 
method  followed  by  Italian  preachen  did  not 
strike  me  as  extraordinary.  Here»  I  owq»  it  is 
sometimes  truly  astonishing ;  but  if  the  priests 
find  that  their  violent  gestures^  tiieir  hall<mi|^ 
their  howling,  their  sobbing,  and  all  their  other 
extravagancies,  produce  the  denred  effisct  ^on 
the  audience,  why  should  they  not  employ 
them?  Is  not  their  only  aim  directed  at  the 
hearts  of  their  hearers?  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  their  only  hearers  should  be  of  that  dass  of 
society,  and  so  educated,*  as  to  find  tiiis  sort  of 
eloquence  most  persuasive ;  but  such  being  tiie 
case,  I  like  and  approve  of  their  method.  It  is, 
however,  not  generally  followed :  on  more  ordi- 
nary and  quiet  occasions^  I  have  heard  my  cHr6 
stand  before  the  altar,  and  talk  very  reasonably 
ill  good  Italian.  When  he  reached  any  argu- 
mentative passage,  which  he  particularly  wished 
to  inculcate  on  his  parishioners,  he  would  say, 
"  But,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  this 
<^  perfectly,  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  in  Neapolitan." 
When  he  quoted  his  text,  or  any  sentence,  in 
Latin,  he  added,  "  DiretSj  PadrCy  wsu  vuoldin? 
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You  will  say.  Father,  what  does  it  mean? 
AthpettOf  mo  vdo  dko — ^wait,  I'll  tell  you  di- 
rectly"— mox*  This  style  may  be  found  too 
familiar  ?  He  was  preaching  to  the  fiishermen  of 
the  Chiaja. 

I  believe,  however,  that  they  sometimes  rate 
the  understanding  of  these  hearers  below  its  real 
level:  for  example.  An  Italian — ^not  a  Neapoli- 
tan, and,  on  that  account,  desirous  of  turning  into 
ridicule  whatever  is  Neapolitan— told  me  that 
he  had  just  been  hearing  a  panegyric  on  St. 
Januarius.  Having  brought  the  Saint  into  hea- 
ven, the  preacher  had  begun  to  consider  what 
place  he  should  there  assign  to  him.  ^^  Where 
*^  shall  we  put  him,"  he  said;  ^^  not  on  the 
^  right  hand  of  Almighty  God,  for  there  is  our 
^  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  not  on  the  left  hand, 
^^  for  there  is  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  not  on  the 
**  right  of  our  Saviour,  for  there  is  St  Peter — ** 

*  Padre^*  exclaimed  a  lazzeroni,  rising  from  his 
«eat,  ^  Padre^  eccoy  potete  metterlo  qui^  che  mene 

*  vado — look,  father,  you  may  put  him  here^* 
pointing  to  his  seat;  ^for  I  am  going  away.' 
"  Pretty  stories  to  be  related  by  a  Catholic^**  you 
will  say.  When  I  mention  them  to  you,  I  do  it 
to  censure  the  indecent  familiary  with  which  the 
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Neapolitan  preachers  are  reported  to  treat  these 
matters,  permitting  the  fire  and  vivacity  widi 
which  their  climate  impregnates  them  to  carry 
them  on  beyond  bounds.  Thus  they  are  said, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  to  insult  frequently 
the  crucifix, — that  is  always  fixed  against  the 
pulpit, — ^for  the  purpose  of  (hen  asking  pardon, 
and  exciting  to  repentance.  Let  them  resort  to 
gesticulation^  et  castera^  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  their  hearers;  but  let  them  abstain 
from  abuses,  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  injure 
their  cause. 

There  is  at  Naples  a  curious  superstition  I 
have  not  yet  mentioned  to  you :  it  is  that  of 
the  iettatori^  a  sort  of  evil-eye  influence.  Persons 
remarkable  for  the  ugliness  or  sourness  of  their 
features  are  fixed  upon  by  the  public  as  iettcUori; 
are  deserted  by  all  the  world ;  and  those  who 
chance  to  meet  them  firmly  believe  and  expect 
that  some  unforeseen  misfortune  will,  in  conse- 
(juence,  overtake  them.  Few  Neapolitans,  even 
of  the  higher  ranks,  are  free  from  this  supersti- 
tion. They  carry  about  their  persons  a  piece  of 
horn,  or  coral,  which  they  believe  to  avert  the 
danger  incurred  by  meeting  with  one  infected 
with  this  power  of  doing  evil.     In  some  saikms 
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here  I  have  seen  large  horns,  beautifully  pcdidhed, 
smd  placed  on  stands  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
room;  these  are  to  defend  all  visiters  from  all 
iettaiori  who  may  chance  to  enter.  An.  EngUsh 
gentleman,  settled  at  Naples,  told  me,  that  having 
oQce  had  occasion  to  visit  the  administrator  of 
police,  he  found  horns  placed  in  every  part  of 
his  house,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase:  this  the  administrator  accounted  for 
by  alluding  to  the  number  of  mspicums  persons 
whom  his  place  obliged  him  to  receive.  The 
late  King  wore,  at  his  watch-chain,  a  small 
piece  of  horn,  which  he  continually  twisted 
between  his  finger  and  thumb;  but  with  re- 
doubled violence  and  care  on  grand  reception 
days,  whilst  new  and  imknown  individuals  were 
presenting  to  him.  His  Majesty  would  have  as 
little  feared  to  meet  the  devil  as  Duke . — ^  one 
of  the  first  and  most  dangerous  iettaiori  in 
Ns^les ;  a  pleasant  man, — in  all  but  his  face, — 
and  who  often  called  on  me  \idthout  my  receiving 
any  thing  but  pleasure  from  the  intercourse. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter,  and  my  preceding 
remarks  on  Naples,  with  a  curious  and  popular 
«ong,  which  I  have  picked  up  I  scarcely  know 
how,  and  with  some  scraps  of  a  Neapolitan 
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hymn,  which  I  found  behind  a  chest  of  drawers 
in  an  inn  in  the  North  of  Italy.  In  one  comer 
of  the  sheet  was  printed,  in  large  letters,  Li- 
berta;  in  the  other,  Eguaglianza;  in  the 
center,  ^  Inno  d£  Napolitani  a  S*  Genanaro^ 
The  hymn  followed  below ;  but,  from  the  muti- 
lated state  of  the  paper,  I  could  only  make  out 
the  foUowing  line^;. 

**  Glorioso  San  Gennaro,.* 
"  Prega  tu  lo  Padre  £tema» 
*^  die  ci  muti  lo  goremOy 
**  Che  ci  dia  la  libertit. 


*^  Noi  vogliam  altro  govemo; 
^  Noi  vogliam  la  liberta. 


^  Van  cbiamando  con  menzogna. 
**  Ladri,  eretici,  e  ribelli ; 
•*  Quei  che  vonno  da  fratelli 
^  Liberar  Tumanita. 

•  "  Glorious  St.  Januarius — do  thou  pray  to  the  Eternal 
"  Father — that  he  would  change  the  government — that  be 

would  give  us  liberty We  demand  another  government 

we  demand  liberty They  lie,  whoever  tenn  as  robbers, 

**  heretics,  and  rebels — those  who  wish,  like  brethren, — to  free 
**^ humanity. — Thou  who  knowest  the  truth — and  protectest  the- 
"  people — do  thou  at  length  give  us  laws — and  correct  iro- 
"  piety. — As  we  have  preserved — thy  precious  blood — d» 
*«  thou  preserve  eur's,  threatened — by  the  rapacity  ef  others. 
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**  Ta  che  sai  la  yeritadey 
£d  il  popolo  protegg^y 
Tu  ci  dona  alfin  le  leggi, 
**  £  correggi  I'empieta. 
**  Come  abbiamo  oonservato 
**  n  tuo  sangue  prezioso, 
**  Serba  il  nostro  minacciato 
**  Dall*  altroi  rapacita. 
^  Come  Kapoli  dal  fuoco 
**  Liberasti  tante  volte 
**  Le  catene  sien  disciolte." 


This  hymn  was,  it  would  appear,  composed  at 
the  time  of  the  French  invasion,  when  the 
*^  d^flMstie  de  Naples  cessa  regner"  according  to 
one  of  Napoleon's  sublime  and  spirit-stirring 
proclamations.  It  was  by  addressing  tlieinselves, 
in  the  manner  here  displayed,  to  the  religious 
sentiments  of  the  various  people  they  conquered, 
that  the  French  armies  first  gained  the  confi- 
dence, and  opened  to  themselves  a  road  to  the 
esteem  and  friendship,  of  the  subdued  nations. 
When  the  French  generals  forced  their  way 
into  Naples,  it  was  only  by  sending  a  strong 
guard  to  protect  the  shrine  of  St  Januarius, 


— As  thou  hast  so  often  freed — Naples  from  the  fire — let  the 

cfaams  be  broken '*    The  bfoken  paper  hindered  me 

from  making  out  the  rest. 
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which  nobody  attacked,  Aat  thejr  mmaUe  to 
prevail  upon  the  lazzenmi  Id  lay  down  ihcjr  anus, 
and  receive  them  ^  daJhABif — a  moro  inno- 
cent means  of  penaamm  than  that  fii^wed  by 
N^K>leon9  when  hisprodamations  led  the  Egyp- 
tians to  imagine  that  he  intended  to  profess  the 
religion  of  the  Koran. 

The  song  I  alluded  to  above  is,  as  yon  will 
observe,  composed  in  the  style  of  ^  7Xe  Hemm 
''  thai  Jack  built,*'  or  <<  7%e  Jrcg  Oud  wmdda 
^<  wootiig  ride;**  and  may  be  pntumed  to  fd^ 
to  Ferdinand  the  Yint,  whom  the  inconstaqt 
humour  of  the  Neapolitans  gladly  teoehred  .ia^ 
exchange  for  the  **  UbertA,**  and  Iho  Frend^, 
they  now  so  much  regret    It  begins  thus: 

**  n  re  bife  sctrafine, 

^  Andiede  alia  eaccia  bifacda  scarafinaccia; 

**  Trovd  una  merla  biferla  scarifinerla ; 

**  La  diede  al  cuoco  bifuoco  SGarifinooo 

''  Cfae  la  facesse  euocere  bifocere  scarifinooere. 

*'  La  gatta  bifatta  scarifinatta) 

*'  Mangi^  la  merla  biferla  scarafinerla. 

"  n  cuoco  bifuoco  scarifinoco 

^  Disse  al  re  bife  scarifine, 

**  Cbe  la  gatta  bifatta  scarifinatta. 

*^  Aveva  mangiato  la  merla  biferla  scarifinerla. 

"  n  re  bife  sacrifine 

"  Voleva  ammazzare  il  cuoco  bifuoco  scarafinoo^ 

<<  Poich4,  per  malacortenza  bifenza  sc^ra^ensag, 
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**  Areva  fatto  mangiare  allagattabifattascarafinatta 
*'  La  merla  biferla  scarafinerla."^ 

Here  the  poem  ends.  What  became  of  the 
unfortunate  cook  is  left  undecided.  Let  us, 
however,  hope  that  the  anger  of  .the  monarch 
discharged  itself  on  the  ^^  gotta  hifaUcL^^  whose 
undistinguishing  hunger  had  satisfied  itself  in  so 
disrespectful  and  illegitimate  a  manner.     Adieu. 


•  « 


The  king,  &c. — ^went  to  the  chase ; — ^he  caught  a  black. 
'*  bird ; — ^he  gave  it  to  the  cook — to  have  it  roasted. — The  cat 
«  — eat  the  blackbird.— The  cook — ^told  the  king—that  the 
<<  cat— had  eaten  the  blackbir d.— The  king— wanted  to  ^lay 
"the  cook — ^because,  by  his  caielessness, — be  had  let  the 
«  cat— eat  the  blackbird.*' 


LETTER  XXXVL 


Naplesj  —  May^  1825. 


Mr  DEAR   FRIEND, 


When    the    French   first  invadecT 

Naples,  the  kzzeroni,  or  common  people,  were 

the  firmest  defenders  of  the  throne  of  Ferdinand. 

That  Prince    had  then  their   fullest  affection : 

they  were  subdued,  and  received  a  foreign  yoke. 

In  the  subsequent  changes  their  minds  became 

accustomed  to  compare  the  different  governments 

that  were  successively  imposed  upon  them ;  and 

they  no  longer  considered  the  ancient  dynasty  as 

having  an  indefeasible  right  to  their  obedience. 

Yet  to  this  dynasty  they  were  still  attached  ;  and 

their  adherence  was  strengthened  by  their  just 

dislike  to  Joseph,    the  first  French  prince  who 
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was  set  over  them,  and  who,   by  lus  foolish  ex- 
travagance,  indisposed  them  to  the  name  of  his 
countrymen.     To  Joseph  succeeded  a  hero  who^ 
in  a  great  measure,  conciliated  their  affections 
and  reconciled  them  to  his  government.     Under 
him,   obedience  in  the  higher  classes  was  not 
'*  honteusBj^^  was  not  shameful :  it  was  severe, 
but  it  '^  conducted  them  to  an  end   with  which 
'^  they  were  acquainted,    and  to  which  they 
"  looked  forward  with  pleasure."      They  did 
not  enjoy  freedom ;  the  state,  even,  did  not  enjoy 
independence:  but  the   government  was    not 
despicable ;  it  endeavoured  to  gain  their  bene- 
volence;   and    their    pride  was    flattered  by 
belonging  in  some  sort  to  a  great  nation,  the 
dread  and  admiration  of  Europe:  their  ambition 
was,  at  tibe  same  time,  excited  by  the  possibility 
of  advancement,  and  by  the  hopes  of  acquiring 
fame,  importance,  or  riches  in  the  service  of  that 
nation,  or  in  their  own  country  which  was  so 
intimately  connected  with  it     The  accomplish- 
ment of  such  dreams  was  probabU;    it  wag 
at  least  possible^   and  a  wide  theatre  was  open  to 
their  speculations. 

At  the  overthrow  of  Murat^  some  received  wit^ 
pleasure  their  former  and  long   exiled  Save-* 
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reign.      TKe   nktural   desire  of    change    had 
})rompted  them  to  wish  for  his  return :  but  with 
his  return  they  lost  the  advantages  they  had  not 
sufficiently  appreciated :  and  it  was  not  till  too 
late  that  they  regretted  Joachim,  whom  they  had 
allowed  to  be  shot  by  the  despicable  and  despotic 
government  under  which  they  again  found  them- 
selves secluded  from   the    rest  of  the    world,, 
which  had  been  so   lately  open  to  them ;   and 
deprived,  in  the  interior,  of  all  that  might  have 
offered  some  compensation  for  the  loss  they  had 
sustained.      The  change    was  too  great :  ihe 
situation  could  not  continue ;  and  Naples  with 
the  rest  of  Italy  demanded  and  obtained  a  con^ 
stitutional  liberty.     But  this  liberty,  this  consti- 
tution was   soon  threatened  by   an   inroad  of 
foreign  troops  :  the  Neapolitan  army  fled  at  their 
approach :    the    newly-proclaimed    institutions 
were  overturned :  the  ancient  government  was 
re-established  on  its  former  footing,    and   was 
supported  by   the  bayonets  of  an  army,  which^ 
continually  recalling  to  them  their  recent  loss 
and  blighted  hopes,    renewed  their  recollections 
and  their  reorets  for  the  more  amiable  French 
invaders,    who  had  long  since  evacuated  their 
territory^     Such  then  is  their  actual  state* 
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The  Neapolitans  are  accased  by  the  rest  of 
Italy  of  having  basely  deserted  their  cause  on 
the  approach  of  the  Austrians.  In  their  defence 
they  alledge  that  their  forces  were  divided  and 
broken  up,  and  that  in  one  instance  only  they 
were  permitted  to  meet  the  invaders.  In  that 
instance  the  Romans  assert  that  they  fled  at  the 
first  fire,  scattering  their  arms,  and  crying, 
'fainmof  fuirnmo  !  che  gud  mm  si  sta  bene  ! — ► 

let's  fly,  lef  s  fly  !  for  one'^s  not  well  off"  here  !" 
— ^Yet  the  Neapolitans,  whatever  be  the  general 
supposition,  are  not  devoid   of  courage:  they 
cannot  he  devoid  of  it.     Courage  is  an  inherent, 
an  animal,  though  sometimes  a  latent,  sentiment 
which  all  possess,  and  which  occasions  rouse  up 
and  display.     But  when  the  Sentiment  is  not 
improved  and  directed,  it  naturally  feels  the 
deficiency,  and  dies  away  before  great  and  well 
<H*ganized  obstacles.     That  the  Neapolitans  have 
personal  courage  is  proved  by  their  love  of  duels : 
and  they  assert  that  "  net  tempo  de  Francesi — in 
"  the  time  of  the  French,"  when  such  combats 
were   more  freely  permitted  than  they  are  at 
present,  it  was  impossible   to  traverse  a  street 
without  seeing  broilers,  of  the  two  nations,  thuia^ 
engaged    under    the    gateways,    and  in  tbf 


toniti  of  the  private  palaoet.    The  emeltfev 
thejr  i»ed  tewarcb  their  FVendi  prieonen  takc^b 
in  hetde>  and  whmn  thejr  aometimei  voasted  alive 
bjr  dow  fiiefy  and  then  tasted  their  qniveriaif 
fledi,  nrast  be  anewered  fiir  bjr  the  gurremmenti 
whidi  had  kept  them  in  the  harharoa%  Mwage 
•tatei  withottt  which  audi  homrs  eoald  not  lunw 
been  perpetrated.    English  eficcia  hen  have 
prgfawed  to  me  their  oonTiction»'  tha^  were  thejr 
well  commanded,  the  Neapolitans,  woidd  torn 
excellent  sokHcTS.    The  fiind  of  eneigy  whkk 
Ais  people  possesses  appears  to  me  very  great: 
may  be  fleetii^»  it  may  be  transitory;  but  it 
eziit%  and  only  wants  to  be  wdl  directed.    I 
have  already  alhided  to  the  genins  displayed  in 
all  that  was  written  by  them  daring  their  ephe- 
meral  constitution,  when  they  had  the  freedom 
of  thinking,    and  of  imparting  to  others  their 
thoughts.    This  freedom  the   different   Italian 
governments  have  ever  agreed  in  denying  them. 
They  see  the  danger  that  would  arise  to  S&eai, 
were  a  people  so  unnaturally  broken  up  and 
divided  permitted  to   make   themselves,   their 
ideas,  and  their  wishes,  known  to  one  another^ 
They  perceive  the  advantage  of  keeping  such  a 
people  embued  with  the  sentiments  of  jealousy^ 
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^nrff  and  eren  of  hatred,  which  hare  been  deli^ 
vered  down  to  them  from  the  lime  when,  sepa- 
rated into  petty  republics,  and  waging  petty  wars- 
amongst  themselves,  they  prepared  their  present, 
political  debasement  and  nullity.  Even  in  rival 
states  which  have  been  long  united,  this  enmity 
still  exists  to  an  astonishing  degree.  The  people 
of  Sienna  are  still  jealous  of  those  of  Florence ; 
and  the  Pisans  still  behold  with  enmity,  and  with 
ill-directed  shame,  the  chains  of  their  once 
independent  gates  suspended  to  the  tributary 
pillars  that  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  Florentine 
baptistery. 

Yet  amidst  this  common  hostility,  there  still 
lingers  a  common  hope;  they  still  look  forward 
to  a  common  deliverance ;  they  still  trust  in  a 
common  discontent  They  see  the  unfinished 
bridge  over  the  Var ;  they  see  the  half-opened 
road  from  Nice  to  Genoa ;  they  see  the  aban- 
doned but  undecayed  triumphal  arch  and  arena* 

*  This  arena  is  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  commenced  by  Na- 
poleon, and  intended  for  games,  wrestling,  horse  and  foot  races, 
kc  :  in  a  few  minutes  it  can  be  filled  with  water  for  boat  races^ 
The  seats  around  will  contain  conveniently  thirty-six  thousand 
people.  It  was  only  made  use  of  twice  by  the  French,  and 
is  now  neglected  and  abandoned.  The  arch  is  immediately 
without  the  town ;  and  it  was  intended  that  the  road  from  tbr 
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of  Milan ;  and  they  see  the  easy  passag^es  oret 
the  Alps ;  but  above  all,  they  see  their  own 
situation,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  duration 
of  such  a  situation;  and,  despairing  of  ever 
effectually  combining  amongst  themselves,  they 
expect  and  pray  that  those  who  commenced 
the  public  works,  which,  in  their  present  neg- 
lected state,  excite  the  admiration  of  all,  will 
sigain  return  and  complete  them ;  and  will  again 
receive  Piemontese,  Milanese,  Romans,  and 
Neapolitans,  and  unite  them  under  their  more 
honouraUe  yoke.     Adieu. 

Simplon,  after  passing  under  it,  should  traverse,  in  a  straight 
line,  the  town  of  Milan,  and  terminate  in  the  square  before 
the  Dome.  It  was  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  white  marble ; 
and  on  its  basements  are  some  finely  executed  bass-reliefis. 
The  whole  structure  is  now  raised  as  high  as  the  curve  of  the 
ateh :  all  the  marbles  for  the  remainder  are  prepared.  Capitals 
for  the  pillars,  roses  for  the  inside  of  the  arch,  aU  most  beauti- 
fully carved,  are  lying  around,  and  want  nothing  but  being  put 
together.  Two  horees,  ten  feet  high,  are  sculptured,  and 
were  to  be  raised  on  pedestals  on  each  side  of  the  structure^ 
By  whom  will  this  work  be  completed  ? 


LETTER  XXXVIL 


Borne,  May  11,  1825. 


Snr  DEAR  FRIEITD, 


Ok  the  6th  we  turned  our  bftcks  on  th«* 
^^bel  paese  Id,  dove:'*  we  had  passed  twelve 
months  without  sufficiently  appreciating  its  me- 
rits. Our  party  had  engaged  the  whole  inside 
and  outside  of  a  lai^e  coach,  drawn  by  three 
good  horses :  we  had  never  before  travelled  with 
less  than^&z^;  but  no  more  could  now  be  had, 
and  we  were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  berhne  on 
that  account ;  besides,  additional  horses  were  to 
be  harnessed  at  the  foot  of  every  hill.  This 
manner  of  travelling  is  now  very  generally 
adopted ;  although  few  English  would  wish  to 
have  it  supposed  that  they  do  not  ^^  post  it,"  an) 
their  phrase  is* 
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We  therefore  set  off  in  our  berUne:  our  coach- 
man— a  Frenchman  who  heartily  despised  every 
other  country  but  his  own  —was  of  a  droll,  talk- 
ative nature — no  small  advantage,  when  people 
are  to  be  fellow  travellers  for  a  succession  of 
days.     He  began  by  relating  an  adventure  in 
which   he   had   been   concerned  a  short  time 
before.     He  had  been  shewing  his  coach  and 
horses  to  the  English  Minister  at  Naples,  wheuy 
returning  to  his  inn,  towards  evening,  he  had 
met,  in  the  Strada  di  Chiaja,  three  English  who 
tottered,  ^^entre  deux  vinsy*   down   the   street 
They  had  answered  his  call  to  make  way,  by 
ordering  him,   with  many  ^^  goddems/'  to  turn 
his  coach  and  horses  aside.     The  question  had 
ended  in  the  front  horse  striking  against  one  of 
the  drunken  party,   whose  companions  had  im- 
mediately flown  at  my  future  coachman,  who 
now  praised  his  own  valour  in  having  success- 
fully  defended  himself  until  some  Neapolitan 
sottS'Officiers  coming  up  had  rescued  him   from 
his  assailants,  and,  discovering   that  he   was  a 
Frenchman,  had  led  him  into  a  wine-shop,  where 
they  had  drunk  in  honour  of  his  nation,  of  Na^ 
poleon,  and  of  Murat 

With  this  sort  of  conversation  we  proceeded 
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along  the  dusty  road  to  Capua.  As  we  f<wnd 
tolerably  good  apartments  in  the  inn  of  thi» 
place,  we  resolved  to  put  up  here  for  the  night, 
rather  than  arrive  late  at  St  Agata.  In  order  to 
pass  away  the  time,  I  strolled  round  the  walls 
of  the  town,  and  beheld,  from  them,  the  setting 
of  the  last  sun  that  had  risen  upon  me  at  Naples. 
It  was  then  that  I  began  to  regret  the  ^^  fairy 
"  land"  and  the  "  laughing  wave,"  and,  above 
all,  the  brilliant  sun  I  was  quitting,  and  whose 
beams  would  now  fade  paler  as  I  advanced  every 
day  towards  the  north,  and  would  be  finally  in* 
tercepted  by  the  fogs  and  clouds  of  my  native,, 
but  forgotten  clime,  where 

<'  r  Angfleterre  triste  et  le  front  cliai^4  d'ombres. 

"  Comme  une  tache  sombre, 
''  Importune  et  noircit  I'azar  brillant  des  mers.' 
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Such,  at  least,  is  the  idea  that  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  has  of  England.  I  hope  soon 
to  be  convinced  that  I  have  too  easily  credited 
hostile  or  prejudiced  opinions.  The  sun  went 
&wn  behind  the  hills,  and  I  turned  homewards^ 
passing  before  the  isolated  sentinels  and  a  party 
of  tliree  priests — the  only  well-drest  people  I 
had  seen  in  the  place — and  consoling  myself 
^th  forming  projects  of  again  wwdering  ta 
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the  sootii  of  Italy,  and  repeating  the  Verses  of 
Goldsmith : 

*'  Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  tbe  breast, 
**  The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest*^ 

But  the  blessings  of  nature  cannot  content  a 
nation,  and  a  fallen  nation^  of  which  it  can  be 
80  truly  and  beavtifuUy  said, 

<<  Le  genti,  a  te  ^f^  serri,  or  ti  &n  gaena» 
**  £  pongon  man  nelle  tue  treccie  sporte." 

The  feelings  which  this,  and  their  internal 
political  situation^  must  excite  in  any  people, 
easily  account  for  a  stranger's  not  wishing  to 
live  in  a  country  and  clime,  which,  nevertheless, 
he  is  unable  to  leave  without  regret 

The  next  morning  I  found  our  voiturier  ad- 
dressing all  the  servants  and  hostlers  of  the 
house  in  French,  though  he  himself  spoke  Italian 
without  difficulty.  This  extension  of  the  French 
language  is  a  benefit  to  all  people  :  none  can 
deny  the  advantages  of  an  universal  dialect,  and 
none  can  contest  to  the  French  their  undoubted 
and  well-enforced  right  to  this  pre-eminence. 

We  crossed  the  wide  stream  of  the  Volturho, 
and  left  Capua  fully  persuaded  that  a  modern 
Hannibal  would  have  as  much  as  the  ancient 
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General. to  fear,  in  it,  for  the  morclk  -ci  his  army* 
I  employ  this  word  in  die  sense  the  French  gi^'e 
to  it,  and  which  is  probably  different  from  th^ 
acceptation  in  which  the  Carthaginian  leader 
Would  have  understood  it:  foar  example,— -during 
the  blockade  of  Malta,  by  the  EngUsh,  General 
Vaubois,  ^^  taut  en  donnant  ses  sains  ctu  bienritrc 
^^  physique  de  ses  soldatSf** — ^that  is  to  say,  in  en^ 
couraging  them  to  cultivate  vegetables  on  the 
fortifications  of  the  place,  to  breed  rabbits,  &c« 
— ^*crut  devoir  iocaiper  aussi  de  aaukmr  leur 

^  moral  au  milieu  des  ennuis il  autorisa  done 

^'  lafarmaiian  d!vme  troupe  de  cammediensj  etpro- 
tegea  retabUssement  (fun  spectacle^  d  la  tite  de 
laquelle  Nicolo  Isauard,  depuis  si  celSfre  en 
Frofwe,  fvt  pUwe^  et  qui  campasa  pendant  k 
^^  siege  plusieurs  operas  \^qui  eurent  un  gnxnd 
^'  succis.     Le  General  J(.  etablit  aussi  des  ecoles 

^^d'ecriture de  danse en  un  nujtU  ne  ne* 

"  gligea  rien  qui  put "    The  French  General 

must  remain  answerable  for  this  digression,  to 
make  up  for  which  I  pass  direct  to  the  ^^  AlbergQ 
*'  della  Villa  di  Cicerone*'  at  Gaeta.  On  enter- 
ing the  village,  I  had  recognised  an  officer^  in 
the  service  of  Austria,  who,  seated  at  the  door 
of  a  cqj^9  was  smoking  a  cigar,  and  looking  on 
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the  sea  wicli  that  disconsolate,  ennuie  ai 
would  attend  most  people  in  such  a  j 
He  lamented  that  he  was  sent  to  c* 
during  one  month,  the  German  militi 
between  Fondi,  Itri,  and  Gaeta.  In  th 
of  conversation,  he  afterwards  assured  1 
in  the  first  two  years  during  which  the  . 
troops  had  guarded  the  extent  of  road  ovi 
his  authority  now  reached,  the  moT  or 
had  carried  off  400  out  of  1200  men  ; 
these  had  expired  within  the  24<  hours  i 
first  sensation  of  illness;  that,  although 
diers  were,  at  present,  in  a  great  mea£u 
mcUeSt  every  sort  of  precaution  was  nevi 
taken,  and  as  few  as  possible  were  quar 
(lie  road.  And  this  in  rather  a  mou 
country ! 

On  the  following  morning  I  walked  o 
sunny  terrace  of  the  iuu,  and,  looking  i 
grove  of  orange  trees,  and  the  dancin 
waves  that  glittered  immediately  beyon 
eyes  rested  on  the  blue  unbroken  sh 
which  they  faded,  aiid  on  which  I  descr: 
difficulty  the  islands  of  Furia,  Iscliia, 
and  Caprea,  Vesuvius,  and  the  hills  of  £ 
which  bordered  the  horizon.     On  the  ri 
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fortifications  of  the  promontory  of  Gaeta  were 
firing  salvos  in  answer  to  the  salutes  of  a  Nea- 
politan frigate  which  had  just  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  prettily  grouped  town,  crowned  by 
the  fort  of  St  Georgio.     On  board  the  frigate 
was  the  body  of  General  Philipstadt,  who  had, 
with  great  bravery,  defended  the  place  against 
^he  attacks  of  the  French,  and  who  now — eight 
years  after  his  death — ^was  transported  to  the 
«cene  of  his  exploits,  to  be  buried  in  the  fort  he 
had  commanded.     The  smoke  of  the  cannon 
overshadowed  for  a  time  the  whole  promontory, 
but  soon  vanished,  with  the  detonation  that  had 
<;aused  it,  and  left  the  ^^  etemamfamarrC*  of  the 
nurse  of  ^neas  to  survive  the  passing  honours 
paid  to  the  remains  of  the  hero. 

The  scenery  beheld  from  Gaeta  is  the  only 
one  I  know  to  be  compared  to  the  bay  of  Naples. 
The  day  was  Sunday,  and,  after  I  had  followed 
the  population  of  the  place  to  a  small  chapel 
situated  on  an  eminence  in  a  neighbouring 
field,  I  again  mounted  the  cabriolet  of  our  berline^ 
and  passed;  escorted  by  my  military  friend,  be- 
tween the  romantic,  wild  hills,  and  the  miserably 
curious  villages  that  cover  them.  Of  these,  Itri 
and  Fondi  are  the  most  extraordinary :  they  are 


^d  to  be  the  eountry  and  cradle  of  robber^ 
and  the  dress  of  the  men  has  certainly  a  rery 
brigandish appewance.  To  heginda  capo:  they 
wear  on  their  heads  pointed  sugar-loaf  hats^  the 
bands  of  which  are  decked  with  cock's  feathers, 
branches  of  natural  flowers,  or  glittering  goM 
sprigs;  gloomy  brown  or  dark  green  coats,  and 
short  breeches;  their  legs  are  covered  witk 
bits  of  coarse  cloth,  kept  tight  by  red  or  scarlet 
bandages,  which  are  crossed  above  the  insteps 
and  which  fasten  under  their  feet  pieces  of  thick 
leather,  the  edges  of  which  barely  turn  above 
the  sole  of  the  foot :  here  then  are  the  ancient 
sandals  unaltered !  Add  to  this  costume^  the 
long-barrelled  gun,  on  which  many  of  them 
leaned — for,  it  being  Sunday,  all  the  population 
was  standing  about  the  streets — and  the  shaggy, 
dark,  marked  features,  and  the  steady,  piercing 
eyes,  that  characterize  them,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  this  people. 

We  slept  on  the  following  night  at  Terracina, 
where  we  had  the  luggage  hoUata^  on  leaving  a 
deposit  to  be  restored  at  Rome,  if  the  seals  were 
found  unbroken.  The  inn  here  is  large  but  ill 
directed :  the  master  of  it  is  said  to  have  been, 
for  six  years,   a   brigand  in  the   neighbouring 
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loouiitams.  TUs,  au  feste^  se^nds  to  b6  the 
"usual  Way  of  beginning  life  in  these  coimtries  r 
the  Neapolitan  smsak  of  our  voUurier  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  ^^  coUo  ^ftxrto;"  hi» 
neck  being  awry,  from  his  having^  been  hong  at 
Rome  for  murder ;  but,  fortunately,  the  rope 
t>roke,  and  he  was  pardoned ;  his  neck,  however, 
renlaiiied  der^mged. 

While  the  d^eune  Alafourchstte  was,  on  the 
next  day,  preparing  m  the  tavern  of  Tortreponte 
— ^in  the  Pontine  marshes — I  wandered  through 
a  lajge,  but  deserted,  Capucin  monastery,  part 
<>f  which  is  now  used  as  a  hay-loft,  part  as  an 
inn.  Under  Ae  portico  of  the  church,  and 
>over  the  door  of  the  convent,  is  an  inscription, 
paying  that  Pius  VI.  in  the  twentynsecond  yesff 
of  his  pontificate,  having  drained  the  Pontine 
marshes,  ^^  temjdum  in  hcmor^m  Pmdi  ^pastoli 
^^  ctffus  olim  pedum  vesHgiis  hie  locus  wmecraiu$ 
^^  est  cum  camMo  ^fvndammtis  erexit  camo  Dni 
**  cioioccxcvi**  Is  this,  then,  the  Trea  TabenuB? 

We  found  the  inn  of  Velletri  in  disturbance, 
owing  to  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  between  aii 
English  gentlemiui  and  his  French  servant. 
The  Elnglishman  had,  I  was  told,  purchased  in 
"the  Pontine  marshes  two  little  pigs,  whose  race 
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he  admired,  and  which  he  intended  to  take  in 
his  carriage  to  Enghmd !     He  was,  very  natu- 
rally,  anxious  that  they  should  be  well  fed,  in 
order  that  they  might  support  the  fatigues  of 
the  long  journey  they  were  about  to  undertake ; 
but  the  servant,  who  thought  only  on  his  present 
trouble,  and  who  refused  to  transport  his  imagi- 
nation to  the  future   herds   of  Pontine  swine 
which   were    to   flourish   beyond    the   British 
Channel,  demanded  imperiously,  ^*  whctther  he 
*'  had  been  hired  as  valet  de  chambrej  or  to  feed 
^'pi&^?   swearing  that  the  pigs  might  die,  if 
^^  they  liked,  fbr,  from  that  moment,  he  would 
"  never  again  touch  them."     Our  countryman, 
resolved  to  do  any  thing  rather  than  abandon 
his  pigs,  was  therefore  obliged  to  hire  a  boy  to 
feed  them ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  they  ar- 
rived, in  safety,  to  propagate  their  species  in 
ICngland. 

The  inn  of  Velletri  was  much  improved  since 
our  last  passage ;  for,  as  the  King  of  Naples 
had  lately  slept  at  it;  on  his  road  to  Milan,  it 
liad  been  cleaned  for  the  occasion,  and  still 
shewed  signs  of  its  purification. 

On  the  next  day  I  visited  the  volcanic  lake 
of  Albano,  similar  to  all  those  I  had  seen  at 
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Naples:  its  banks  are  steep,  regular,  and  covered 
with  Hnderwood.  I  refer  you  to  Vasi  and  other 
antiquaries  for  an  account  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  Amphitheatre,  and  die 
other  ruins  of  Albano.  Before  reaching  this 
place  we  had  traversed  a  beautiful  wood  that 
covers  the  sides  of  a  hill  on  which  the  Castel 
Grandolfo,  a  fine  country  seat  of  the  Pope's,  is 
picturesquely  placed. 

We  now  looked  down  on  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  soon  entered  Rome  'by  the  same 
gate  through  which  we  had  passed  twelve  months 
before.  One  year  then  had  elapsed  since  that 
time  !  Travellers  have  spoken  of  the  tawdry, 
petty  appearance  of  Naples,  to  those  arriving 
from  Rome,  and  of  the  increased  degree  of  ad- 
miration with  which  the  monuments  of  ancienf 
Rome  are  beheld  at  a  second  visit  My  first 
sight  of  Naples  had  not  verified  in  me  the  former 
part  of  this  remark ;  and  I  now  passed  the 
church  of  St  John  Lateran,  and  the  towering 
walls  of  the  Coliseum,  without  any  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  renewed  disappointment  and 
discontent  Rows  of  pilgrims  were  proceeding 
slowly  in  all  directions;  the  number  of  black 
«hell-covered  tippets,  of  long  staffs,  and  of  sus  • 
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pended  rosaries,  gave  the  town  a  more  popuioas^ 
though  not  a  more  worldly  air.  The  idea  of 
rejoicings  had  always  been  associated,  in  my 
mind,  to  that  of  a  jubilee;  and  my  interpreta^ 
tion  was  exact ;  the  only  thing  that  had  misled 
me,  was  my  notion  of  the  rejoicings,  which  are 
here  purely  religions. 

Our  party  was  soon  settled  in  good  apart- 
ments in  the  Hotel  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Via 
della  Croce,  a  ciril,  well-regulated  inn,  and 
xather  cheap  for  Rome.    Adieu. 


^  • 


LETTER  XXXVIIi: 


BmnA,  13^  Mau^  1825. 


KIY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


C4. 


Q;  What  is  an  indulgence  ?* 
**  -4.  Not  leave  to  commit  sin,  or  a  pardon 
^  for  sins  to  come,  as  some  slander  the  church  ; 
"  but  only  a  releasing  of  temporal  punishment, 
^  due  to  such  sins  as  are  already  forgiven  us  by 
**  the  sacrament  of  penance."     * 

**  Well,  and  what  of  that?"  say  you :  "  ascpetta 
^*mo  ve  lo  dko^^  as^  my  Neapolitan  preacher 
said.  This  is  the  "  Anno  SarUxf^ — ^the  j'^ear  of 
the  jubilee:  I  wish  to  give  you  an  orthodox 
explanation  of  the   word.     Greater  privileges 

*  See  Douay  Catechism. 
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are,  however,  attached  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
jubilee,  than  to  an  ordinary  plenary  indulgence* 
There  are  some  particular  sins,  some  reserved 
cases,  of  which  a  priest  is  unable  to  absolve  the 
penitent,  without  a  particular  permission  from 
the  Pope:  during  the  "holy  year,"  this  per- 
mission is  given  to  all  priests;  and,  by  perform- 
ing certain  good  works,  the  indulgence,  as 
explained  above,  is  gained.  Thus,  at  Rome,  it 
is  necessary  to  visit — after  confessing  and  com- 
municating— ^four  particular  churches,  and  to 
recite  in  them  certain  appointed  prayers.  These 
visits  are  to  be  repeated,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome,  thirty  times  during  the  year:  fifteen 
visits  only  are  required  from  strangers, — ^who 
might  find  it  inconvenient  to  stay  the  time  de- 
manded for  thirty.  But  particular  privileged 
processions  are  made  by  the  Pope,  by  confra- 
ternities, &c.  and  each  of  these  processions  is 
allowed  to  be  in  the  place  of  ten,  fifteen — ^more 
or  less — of  the  visits  to  be  otherwise  paid  by 
those  who  follow  them. 

As  we  intended  to  remain  at  Rome  but  two  or 
three  days,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
us  to  comply  with  either  of  these  ways  of  gain- 
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lag  the  indulgence  of  the  jubilee :  but,  In  con-- 
sideration  of  the  shortness  of  our  stay,  and  ^e 
particulars  of  our  situation,  we  were  empowered, 
by  the  Cardinal  Penitenziere  Maggiore,  to  gain 
it  by  visiting  once  the  four  churches  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  M.  in  Trastevere,  St  John  Lateran, 
and  St.  M.  Maggiore ;  and  by  repeating,  on  the 
fourteen  jsubsequent  days^  some  particular  prayers, 
in  lieu  of  the  remaining  visits  we  ought  other- 
wise to  have   made   to   the   churches.       You 

smile! Do  so.     I  continue:    as  we  drove 

from  one  church  to  the  other,  the  tour  was  ended 
in  two  or  three  hours.  I  had  always  supposed 
it  necessary  to  make  this  tour  on  foot:  such  is 
not  the  case.  We  found  few  people  at  the 
doors  of  the  Basilicse :  these  passed  through  the 
parte  sante  on  their  knees;  this  position  is  volun- 
tary, and  chosen  from  devotion.  At  each  of  the 
holy  doors  is  a  large  box  to  receive  offerings  for 
the  re-building  of  St  Paul's  church :  I  regret 
having  contributed  half  a  paul  towards  this 
work,  which  I  have  already  given  you  my  reason 
for  disapproving  of,  but  which,  fortunately,  my 
gift  will  not  very  materially  advance. 

This  siicle  de  lundires  is  not  the  slide  of  pil- 
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ffrimv^es :  there  are,  nevertheless,  more  pilgrims, 
at  Rome,  than  I  had  expected  to  find*  The 
greater  niunber  are  from  Naples,  Tuscany,  and 
the  Roman  states ;  as  most  other  secular  govern- 
ments discourage  the  taking  of  the  staff  and 
cockle  shells.  Apartments,  are  prepared  fmr 
them  Bt  Rome,  and  aU,  except  those  from  within 
a  circle  of  sixty  miles  &om  the  town,  are  there 
fed  and  kept  for  three,  four,  or  six  days,  accord* 
ing  to  the  distance  from  whence  they  come:: 
on  arriving,  their  feet  are  washed,  and  they  are 
served  at  supper  by  Cardinals.  The  i^irit  of 
the  times  i$,.  however^  best  showiv  bjr  the  &ct. 
that  scarcely  any  pilgrims  travel  and  live  here 
unassisted,  and  at  their  own  expense. 

I  was  yesterday  on  the  Piazza  of  St  Peter's 
to  receive  the  Pope's  benediction.  Owing  pro- 
bably to  the  frequency  of  the  ceremony,  the 
people  assembled  were  not  very  niun^rous. 
After  High  Mass  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
Sistine  chapel,  the  belb  of  the  chiurch  rang, 
and  the  bands  of  the  troops  drawn  up  in  the 
place  played.  The  Cardinals  arrived,  in  suc- 
cession,  at  the  window  in  the  centre  of  the 
fjigadq :  the  Pope  after^wds  appeared,  and  w»3. 
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oarried  through  their  ranks  to  the  front  of  l^e 
balcony:  the  music  and  bells  ceased.  After 
nttiog  for  some  time,  apparently  in  prayer, 
he  rose  from  his  throne;  the  people,  in  the 
square  below  kneeled.  The  Pope  then  stretched 
out  his  arms,  joined  his  hands  in  ^  prayer,  and 
«— while  the  bells  and  music  ^suddenly  recom- 
menced— ^made  the  sign  of  the  cross,,  moving 
his  whole  arm  in  the  most  dignified  manner. 
Having  again  seated  himself,  he  retired  after  a 
few  minutes.  The  people,  the  music,  the  bells, 
the  ardiitecture  around,  the  elevated  situation  of 
the  Pope,  tod  his  solemn  and  dignified  bear- 
ing,  made  the  scene  and  ceremony  particularly 
striking. 

I  am  at'  a  difficulty  to  account  for  my  sen- 
timents at  this  my  second  visit  to  Rome ;  for 
my  little  curiosity,  to  see  again  its  monuments  ; 
for  the  little  alteration  that  a  twelvemonth 
has  made  in  my  opinions  on  those  objects  I 
have  revisited;  and  for  my  impatience  to  quit 
the  town.  I  am — ^but  I  will  not  try,  to  explain 
what  I  scarcely  understand  myself. 

Seeing,  however,  that  I  could  find  no  pleasure. 
iaa  places  which,  at  my  first  visit,  so  greatly  dis^ 
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appointed  all  my  expectations,  I  yesterday  asked 
Pierre,  our  voiturier^  if  we  could  not  set  off  on 
the  following  day?  The  coach  was  not  pre- 
pared; he  had  offered  a  man  eight  pauls  to  clean 
and  wash  it,  but  his  proposal  had  been  rejected^ 
it  being  a  festival — the  Ascension.  ^  Quandy'* 
Pierre  had  replied,  in  a  rage,  ^'  quand  tu  dms 
^^  brigand  pendant  cinq  cms  dans  les  mantagnesy 
'tuns  regardais  pas  Umt  auxfStes — When  you 
*•  were,  during  five  years,  a  robber  in  the 
^^  mountains,  you  were  not  so  strict  an  observer 
"  of  festivals."  *  I  keep  them  now,'  was  the 
quiet  and  unresenting  answer. 

This  morning  the  brigand's  conscience  did  not 
oppose  his  washing  our  carriage;  we  shall, 
therefore,  set  off  tomorrow.  I  have  passed  this 
day  in  tlie  Museums.  In  the  Vatican,  I  found 
a  fine  picture  of  George  IV.»  painted  by  Law- 
rence. To  be  mentioned  in  this  short,  laconic 
style,  is,  you  know,  the  aim  of  all  artists  and 
a  Ivocates  for  fame ;  as  the  painter  Mengs  iu- 
formed  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  rebuking  a 
courtier  for  what  he  deemed  disrespectful  fami- 
1  arity,  "  Ah^  Sire  !  ne  vous  opposez  pas  d  ce  que 
^^Jeperde  ce  litre  de  Monsieur,  pour  me  defaiic 
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*^  duqud  je  travaille  depms  vingt  cms  J*  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  knows  how  to  distinguish 
between  his  title  in  society,  and  his  fame  as 
to  artist. 

In  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  while  1  was 
looking  at  Canova  s  monument  of  the  Stuarts, 
some  poor  pilgrims  came  up  to  me,  and  asked, 
**  Non  i  verOi  Signore,  che  sia  la  ixmbo,  (Fun 
*^  sanio  ? — Is  it  not  true.  Sir,  that  it  is  the  tomb 
'^  of  a  saint  ?"  Now  that  the  Stuarts  can  wish 
for  no  other  title,  a  faithful  Jacobite  must  hope 
that  they  are  consoled  in  the  possession  of  this 
i>ne,  so  happily  bestowed  upon  them  by  my 
Roman  pilgrims ;  and  the  which  will,  probably, 
be  left,  unattacked,  and  perhaps  unenvied,  to 
their  peaceful  and  undisturbed  enjoyment 

I  had  but  lately  seen  the  temples  of  Psestum, 
and  how  slim  and  paltry  does  the  exterior  archi- 
tecture of  St  Peter's,  and,  indeed,  all  Roman 
architecture,  ancient  and  modern,  appear,  when 
compared  to  those  solemn  and  stately  monu- 
ments !  How  unsteady  the  pedestals,  how 
meagre  the  columns,  and  how  minute  and  florid 
the  Corinthian  capitals!  And  how  light  and 
unimposing  the  entablature  they  support  I 
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Adieu:  I  shall  never  have  quitted  any  to\m« 
with  greater  pleasure  than  that  with:  which 
I  shall  tomorrow  take  leave  of  the  Eternai; 
City,  the  capital  '  of.  the  Christian^ 
World! 


LETTER'  XXXIX; 


Bmeme^  19th  May ^  1825; 


ItfV  DEAR  FRIEND^ 

After  leaving  Rome  on  the  Mth, 
we  met  great  numbers  of  pilgrims  advancing, 
in  separate  parties,  to  gain  the  indulgence.  All 
were  on  foot,  except  a  very  few  on  horses  or 
earts;  all  were  of  the  lower  classes;  some  in 
rags;  many,  begged  alms  ofi  us  as  we  passed. 
"  lis  vont  86  faire  laver  ks  pies^^*  said  Pierre, 
who  is  a  Protestant ;  he  then  added,  alluding 
to  their  being  served  by  Cardinals,  "  Regardez 
^^  comme  taui  change  de  place  aujourd^hui :  vn  de 

• 

^^  ce8  jours  vous  verrez  mon  cheval  de  conduit 
"  prendre  le  fou^ty  se  mettre  stsr  mon  siege^  et  me 
*^  faire  trainer  la  voiture;.  vaus  k  verrez,  vou$ 
«  dis-Je.'[ 
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Widi  tbe  peiqiectiTe  ol  thb  evm^  m  porV 
lively  Mmred  to  iit>  we  breekfiuted  at  Moote- 
rotn*  A  Frenchinan .  entered  th^  roeai.;  tad 
being  widiout  mammse  kmUer^tike  duumv*- 
wludbi  a  Frendunaii  neirer  knowis  be  considered 
that  it  would  be  more  sociable  and  agreeable  ttf 
all  present^  were  he  to  enter  into  oonTersatioD 
witb  liellow  trayeller^  than  to  sit  in  silenoe^  al 
the  opposite  end  of  the  same  taUe,  and  regret 
that  no  mutoal  friend  was  present  to  introdnee 
him;  and  this  I  hare  often  seen  between  particB' 
of  English  in  Italian  inns.  My  Frendunan 
abused  most  rehemendy  the  Italians  and  Rome  ; 
wfaichy  he  sud,  be  had  left  that  mimingt  Init- 
that  he  had  ascended  to  the  somnut  of  the  first 
bill  he  had  fonnd,  in  order  to  convince  Unneff 
that  the  town  was  not  foDowing  him;  a  pnismt 
which  his  terrified  imagination  led  him  to  dread. 
Then  turning  to  French  politics,  he  talked  on 
the  excess  of  taxeS;  until,  his  bile  rising,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  room  to  recover  his  temper 
and  coolness. 

At  Monterosi  the  roads  to  Sienna  and  Pe» 
rugia  separate :  .we  took  that  to  Perugia,  our 
former  passage  by  that  of  Sienna  not  prompting 
us  to  return  by  it     After  quitting  this  road^ 
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the  immediate  change  in  the  scenery  was  most 
remarkable  :  we  left  a  barren,  mountainous,  un- 
interesting country  to  enter  a  forest  of  scattered 
oak  trees,  the  ground  under  which  was  well  cul- 
tivated and  covered  with  rich  crops.  This  whole- 
journey  to  Florence  presents  a  succession  of 
beautiful  prospects,  enhanced  and  varied  by 
irregular  woods  and  scattered  trees.  So  different 
is  it  from  the  line  of  road  through  Sienna  ! 

We  slept  at  Civita  Castellana,  a  small,  ugly 
town,  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Veii;  an  opinion  adopted  by 
Pius  VII.  who,  in  an  inscription  I  found  in  one 
of  its  squares,  testifies  that,  on  his  return  from 
the  French,  he  had  been  well  received  by  the 
Veiians,  who  had  erected  for  him  a  throne  and 
canopy,  from  which  he  had  given  them  his  bene- 
diction. The  town  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep  and  beautiful  ravine,  which  a  bridge  tra- 
verses at  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet. 
Looking  down  from  hence,  I  perceived  the 
diminished  figures  of  two  washer-women,  who 
knelt  beside  the  small  stream,  which,  following  the 
course  of  the  chasm,  winds  past  the  few  cottages 
built  beside  it,  and  then  loses  itself  amongst  the 
fine,  well-grown  trees  that  spring  from  its  lofty. 
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perpendicular  banks.  Soon  after,  on  descending^ 
from  an  eminence,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  that  roUed  its  muddy,  yellow 
waters  under  the  arches  of  a  good  bridge  ;  ^^  come 
**  si  dice  questo  *fiume  f^  I  demanded  of  a  pea- 
sant lad ;  ^^  i  il  ievereyStgnore^^*  wa^  the  reply. 

We  then  passed  through  a  fine  romantie 
eountry>  to  Narni^  and,  traversing  the  delightful 
and  rich  valley  watered  by  the  streains-  of  the 
Nar,  we  approached  a  thick,  white  fog  that 
rested  on  the  farther  extremity  of  the  plain,  and 
which  covered  the  modfern  town  of  Term, — the 
ancient  Interamna,  the  country  of  Tacitus. 

We  had  wished  to  visit,  that  evening,  the 
€ascata  della  Marmore,  but  no  post-horses  could 
be  had :  they  were  all  taken  by  the  widow  of 
Victor  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  passed  us  near 
Civita  Castellana.  Her  suite  consisted  of 
eight  or  ten  carriages,  and  guards:  she  was 
travelling  very  slow,  for  which  Pierre  had  im- 
mediately accounted  by  saying,  ^^je  vols  deja 
"  qv!eUe  ne  payepas  heamoupP 

We  therefore  supped  quietly,  and  retired  early 
to  rest,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  next  day's 
fatigue  ;  for  I  had  already  bespoken  a  post  car- 
riage and  horses. 
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The  cascade  of  Temi  is  situated  four  miles 
from  the  town,  and  these  four  miles  are  mono- 
polized by  govermnent ;  that  is  to  say^  that  none 
can  vbit  the  falls  with  other  than  post  horses. 
The  fixed  price  for  the  excursion  is  one  piastre 
a  head>and  S^pauls  for  the  carriage,  besides  the 
regular  buonamano  to.  the  postilions.  For  this 
moderate  ^^  consideration-'  the  post  engages  to 
convey  any  number  of  travellers. 

At  five  o'clock,  on  the  next  morning,  four  of 
our  party  set  off  in  an  open  calash  suited  to  the 
icountry,  and  drawn  by  two  horses;  we  soon, 
hs^W.ey.er,  met  a  third,  which,  was  harnessed  be- 
f6re  the  others.  We  objected  to  the  miserable 
xM)ndition  of  1;his  conductor,  but  his  master  swore 
that  the  lameness,  with  wbi^h  it  was  affected, 
only  gave  it  additional  strength. 

After  winding  for  a  short  time  through  a 
plain  of  olive  trees,  the  road  begins  to  mount  a 
very  rapid  and  difficult  ascent  It  is  uneven, 
worn  away  by  the  rain,  and  bordered  by  a  pre- 
cipice, that  increased  in  depth  the  higher  we 
i;ose.  It  was  formerly  protected  from  this  pred-* 
pice  by  a  wall  of  loose  stones  ;  but  the  German 
.  troops,  who  passed  tliie,  way  to  Rieti  and  Aquila, 
.  amwed  themselves  with  rolling  the  stones,  whick; 
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eomposed  the  wall,  into  the  deep  ravine  below  i 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  tihey  evacnate 
Naples,  they  will  find  equal  amusement  in 
replacing  them. 

But  road,  precipice,  and  surrounding  moun» 
tains  were  now  lost  in  a  thick  fog,iidiich,  owing  to 
the  late  rains,  rose  from  the  valley,  and  rested  on 
the  higher  ground.  We  could  distinguish  ho 
objects  but  those  immediately  around  us,  and  we 
passed  in  succession  before  tiie  bush,  the  protect- 
ing rock,  or  the  solitary  tree  that  shot  from  it,  and 
which  we  had  fixed  upon  as  momentary  and 
wavering  land-marks,  that  the  mist  gradually 
unfolded  to  our  sight,  and  which  at  the  moment 
we  had  passed  beside  them,  were  again  enve- 
loped  in  its  impenetrable  clouds. 

Arrived  at  the  point  of  alighting,  we  ordered 
the  carriage  to  return,  and  await  us  at  the  village 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  we  intended 
to  view  the  cascade  from  below.  We  then  tra- 
versed a  garden  intersected  by  various  canals 
through  which  the  water  passes  in  winter,  when 
at  the  fullest :  they  were,  at  this  time,  empty. 
Our  guide  led  us  to  the  edge  of  the  principal 
channel,  cut,  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  as 
an  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Lago  di  Lueo,  and 
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tlirough  which  the  rapid,  but  small  stream  of  the 
Velino  rushes,  with  great  impetuosity,  betweeu 
the  rocks  and  bushes  of  nut-wood  that  overhang 
it  This  channel  conducts  it  to  the  edge  of  a 
perpendicular  precipice,  300  feet  high ;  though 
the  whole  fall  is  1063  feet.  In  the  first  division 
of  the  cascade,  the  streamleaps  from  the  rock,  and 
falls  in  an  unbroken,  but  gracefully-waving 
spout  of  rolling,  billowed  foam.  The  effect  of 
the  fog  was  curious  :  from  a  rock  on  a  level  with 
the  mouth  of  the  canal,  I  saw  only  the  summit 
of  the  cascade,  which  fell  into  the  heaving  mist 
that  closed  over  it  Lower  down  I  could 
neither  distinguish  from  whence  it  came,  nor 
whither  it  was  going  ;  a  continued  succession  of 
waters  was  hurried  before  my  eyes ;  the  point 
from  which  they  were  precipitated,  and  the 
rocks  on  which  they  broke  themselves,  being 
equally  imperceptible.  I  am  here  speaking  of 
the  first,  perpendicular  Ml :  the  edges  and 
summits  of  precipices  have  been  levelled,  and 
surrounded  with  parapets,  wherever  they  com* 
mand  a  view  of  this  "  hell  of  waters."  The 
mist  prevented  me  from  embracing  the  whole 
cascade  in  one  coup  (Tcsil;  and  it  was  only  from 
the  different  stands  that  I  was  able  to  obtaiu  a 
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li^t  of  die  flnibieqiieiit  fidb.  '  1?kr  mmmf 
mrnoA  ii  ptefeeOjr  writ  adapteAto  Ae  Umaifr. 
Ms  Mid  inpicMivie  'disebfd '  of  -tw -'oBtMMkk 
After  Imwiiig^  liiciii  fnnii  ^all  tm-  •daEtthtotpoili> 
ttide  oiiidie^imiiiH  of  the  hill,  aad^idteir  |{M|iK 
«  taone  MHir--f;odd  httiuiB,  gifts— «e  dlilM  JJUal 
and  boys  ^o  had  lereiled  the  gfoimd,  -  liad  liijXt 
Ihe'  iMll^  vepaiied  the  hedges  or  hadgoMedy 
to  the  el^  of  the  eBBarwit  litmdii^^'wehegtli^ 
deeeeUd  itdi£EhniH'tNrfih»  ivUel^  inn^Bi^biBrMiniy 
vodka  of  aiafiaster  and  of  petrified  ireedi^'  Hai 
iaiSMibg  to  ut  the  moat  beotttiMfmqHd^ 
IttHteq^  leads  frfom  the  toj^ -to  this  Im«Iq#«E 
tbe  criScad^:  Thill  patt  ms  ktrij^  'iitfri^  ^ 
order  of  Oaardtnal  Gonsalvi :  there  was^  •  Wftni 
no  possibility  of  deJseending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
valley,  unless  by  making  the  tour  through  the- 
\dllage  below. 

The  small,  stream  of  the  N^ra  runs  down  the 
steep,  side  of!  the  mountain,  but  does  not  fansL 
Qven  a.  ^^  cascatella.''  It  then  joins  the  Vetino, 
^d  both  pass  through  an  apparently  very,  narrow 
aperture  under  a  rock:'  they  soon,  however, 
re-appear,  and,  after  again  flowing  under  a 
natural  bridge  of  small  breadth,  they  roU,  in 
iferegular  canals,  between  a  most  pictureaquo' 
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'auss^tnblag^  of  l)old  rocks,  covered  wi&  green 
underwood,  from  amongst  and  above  which  arise 
several  lofty  and  welUgtOT^  trees,  which  gene^ 
rally  shoot  from  the  very  positions  in  which  a 
painter  Would  have  wished  them. 

We  then  traversed  a  Ane  wood.  Watered  by 
the  "Same  streams,  and,  at  the  end  of  an  alley  of 
orange  trees  that  perfumed  the  air  With  theit 
delicate,  fiill*-lAown  blossoms,  we  found  the. 
"  PalasEzino" — a  neat  country  house— belonging 
to  'the   Conte  .  ■  My  ^uide  informed  me 

that  in  this  house  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
Beigami  had  passed  a  fortnight  in  each  other's 
company.  He  testified  as  to  their  having  been, 
alwap  seen  walking  together,  and  to  theit 
having  retired  at  sight  of  strangers ;  but  he 
said  that  no  one  from  Temi  had  been  called,  as 
^witness,  to  England. 

We  rejoined  our  cariiiage  tfod  afterwiirds  cnUr 
'^berlinej  andlef  >t  Temi  at  half'^ast  eight  We 
entered  the  inn  of  Spoleto,  as  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  illuminated  by  the  most  brilliant  lightning, 
<began  to  fail.  I  had  watched  with  attention  the 
rgradual  improvement  that  wps  observable  in  the 
looks  and  jnannersk  of  the  people,  in  proportim 
Hsis  I  got  further  from  Naples.    The  change  noffr 
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began  to  be  more  remarkable,  and  it  was  with  a 
pleasing  presentiment  that  I  beheld  a  dog-spit 
turning  before  the  kitchen  fire  of  my  inn. 
At  Naples,  no  such  convenience  is  thought  of: 
jacks,  of  whatever  sort,  are  there  used  only  in 
the  great  inns  and  in  the  very  first  families. 
When  our  apartment  on  the  Chiaja  was  fur- 
nished, the  kitchen  was  provided  with  three  iron 
spits— of  the  size  and  shape  of  modem  rapiers — 
one  end  of  which  was  to  be  rested  against  the 
wall  of  the  chimney,  while  the  other  was  sup- 
ported and  turned  in  the  hand  of  the  cook  ! 

Spoleto  is  the  birth-place  of  Leo  XII. :  I 
congratulated  the  innkeeper  on  this  circum- 
stance ;  but,  seeing  that  he  received  my  felici- 
tations rather  coolly,  I  inquired  if  it  was  true 
that  he  was  not  much  liked  ?  "  Cost  pare — so  it 
seems" — was  the  only  answer. 

As  we  proceeded,  next  morning,  across  the 
valley  of  Faligno,  the  sky  was  clouded,  and  the 
air  excessively  cold :  we  were,  therefore,  agree- 
ably surprised  on  finding  the  Church  of  the 
Madonna  degli  Angioli  of  that  warm  pleasant 
temperature  which  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter 
preserves  at  all  seasons.  The  Madonna  degli 
Angioli  is  a  fine,  large,  plain  church,   built  in 
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the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  crowned  by  a 
lofty  dome.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  fields,  by 
the  side  of  the  high  road,  and  at  the  distance  of 
one  mile  from  the  town  of  Assisi,  the  country 
of  him  who  consecrated  the  spot  now  covered 
by  this  imposing  fabric 

St  Francis  was  born>  in  the  twelfth  century, 
of   a   respectable    family    settled  in  trade   at 
Assium.     He  permitted  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  piety,  so  as  to  neglect  his  father's 
business,  and  finally  to  make  with  joy  a  renun- 
ciation of  his  inheritance,  rather  than  return 
home  and  abandon  his  devotions.     He  then  put 
on  the  dress  of  the  poor  shepherds  and  peasants 
of  the  country,  and  begged  alms  for  the  repair- 
ing of  several  small  chapels,  amongst  which  was 
the  since  famous  Portiuncula.     Different  per- 
sons, touched    with   his    fervour,   successively 
joined  him,  and  adopted  his  habit, — the  same  as 
is  now  worn  by  the  Capucins  of  his  order.     He 
forbad  his  friars— ^^e« — to  possess  any  landed 
property,  or  to  accept  any  donations :  he  ordered 
that  they  should  live   only  by  the  alms  they 
received,  or  by  their  manual  labour,  for  which 
they  were  to  accept  the  necessaries  of  life,  not 
money;    and  Uiat  their  churches  and    houses 
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shotild  be  confotmable  to  the  p(fv&rtf  ihej 
professed.  Such  are  the  principle  rules  of  the 
order  of  the  Franciscans ;  which  has  since  been 
divided  into  so  many  different  branches,  known 
by  various  denominations.  The  little  chapel  of 
the  Portiuncula  is  built  of  irregulat  stones  and 
mortar,  and  is  evidently  ^en^zrae.  It  is  enclosed, 
like  the  chapel  of  Loretto,  under  the  dome  of 
the  great  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angioli. 
It  is  much  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  privileges 
and  indulgences  attached  to  it 

The  town  of  Assisi,  seen  on  the  hill  which 
'borders  the  valley,  appears  to  be  composed 
-solely  of  arched  buildings  and  monasteries. 

We  soon  ascended  the  lofty  hill  which  sup 
ports  the  walled  town  rf  Perugia.  I  was  sur* 
prised  to  find  it  regularly  built,  many  of  its 
streets  wide  and  very  handsome,  and  bordered 
with  fine  palaces  and  churches.  These  latter 
possess  many  good  paintings  of  their  native 
artist,  Pietro  Perugino.  Tbete  is  a  peculiar 
beauty  in  the  cathedral,  of  a  sort  of  Gothic 
architecture  :  its  two  rows  of  very  slim  pointed 
plaster  pillars  reach  to  the  roof  of  the  nave  > 
the  two  aisles  being  thus  of  nearly  the  same 
height  as  the  center  of  the  building,  give  the 
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whole  a  light,  airy,  and  compact  appearance. 
Over  one  of  the  altars  is  a  beautiful  painting  of 
Baroccio.  I  should  prefer  Perugia  to  any  town, 
not  a  capital,  I  have  seen  in  Italy :  its  inhabit* 
ants  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand. 

It  was  dark,  when,  having  descended  the 
woody  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  and  followed  for 
some  time  the  banks  of  the  Thrasymene,  we 
called  up  the  keepers  of  a  newly-established, 
uncomfortable  inn.  We  were  soon  served  at 
Bupper  by  five  waiters ;  who,  vrith  their  hats  on 
their  heads,  ran  against  one  another,  and  caused 
great  confusion  by  their  bustling,  awkward  good- 
will. Such  were  the  inconveniences  we  suffered 
on  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene  !  1  repeated 
Dido's  ^^tucoriare  aliquis\.*^^^  but  applied  it  to  the 
establishing  of  an  opposition  tavern.  Never- 
theless, as  that  we  lodged  at  was  evidently  in 
the  high  road  toward  perfection,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  half  its  vraiters,  and  all  their  hats,  will 
■oon  stay  below  stairs;  when  it  will  be  a  most 
desirable  gite  for  classical  or  picturesque  tra- 
vellers. 

On  the  following  day,  leaving  Cortona  on  the 
right,  we  refreshed  at  Arezzo.  It  was  not 
without  great  pleasure  that  I  again  heard  good 
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Italiaa  spoken  by  the  people, — by  a  people^ 
whose  dress  and  appearance  shewed  that  they 
respected  themselves,  and  their  own  ease  and 
comfort,  and  did  not  pass  their  lives  as  if  wait- 
ing for  death  to  deliver  them  from  evils  and 
inconveniences  they  were  themselves  too  sloth- 
ful to  remedy ; — that  I  again  saw  the  carefully, 
neatly  cultivated  territory  of  Florence,  and  the. 
black  plumes  of  the  trim  peasant  g^rls,  who 
were  walking  in  the  market  streets  of  the  vil- 
lages, with  a  nosegay  of  flowers  at  their  breasts^ 
and  a  string  of  roses  round  their  white  straw  or 
black  beaver  hats ;  for  the  women  of  Tuscany, 
until  of  a  ^^  certain  age,'^  wear  these  hats,  of  the 
same  shape  as  those  of  the  men,  surmounted  by 
large  black  plumes,  which  give  them  a  gay, 
shewy  appearance, 

A  lone  but  well-served  inn  was  our  sleeping** 
place  for  the  next  night.  On  the  morning  fol- 
lowing we  began  the  last  day's  journey;  and, 
traversing  a  country,  the  aspect  of  which  im- 
proved with  every  step  we  made,  we  at  length 
looked  down  on  the  pleasing,  contented-looking 
plain  of  Florence,  covered  with  a  slight  white 
haze,  that  reflected  the  beams  of  tlie  sun,  then 
descending  behind  the  dome  and  its  beautiful 
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belfry,  and  glittering  through  the  slight  fret- 
work of  its  Gothic  windows. 

Since  leaving  Monterosi,  we  had  met  but  few 
pilgrims;  most  of  them  being,  as  1  have  before 
said,  from  Tuscany,  they  choose  the  road 
through  Sienna,  it  being  the  shorter  of  the 
two.     Adieu. 
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LETTER  XL. 


Ihrencej  2lst  May^  1825* 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND9 

You  cannot  conceive  the  pleasure 
1  at  first  felt  on  again  finding  myself  in  a  hand- 
some, quiet,  gentlemanlike,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
town.  Here  is  not  the  sullen,  melancholy  dis- 
content of  Rome ;  or  the  bustle,  the  noise,  and 
the  rags  of  Naples ;  here  palaces  and  cottages  are 
not  intermixed  indifferently  in  the  same  street ; 
here,  instead  of  "  iVwwzowcfezart— dunghills'^ 
fuming  at  every  step,  here  the  streets  and  squares 
are  adorned  with  bronzes  and  sculptures  of  Do- 
natello  and  Gian  Bologna;  for  here  is  the  true 
country  of  the  fine  arts.  Rome  itself  cannot 
dispute  with  it  this  title ;  which  Florence  claims 


and  supports  by  the  extensive  trade  it  makes  of 
them,  by  its  innumerable  sliops  of  alabaster 
sculpture,  by  the  galleries  it  contains,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  taste  shewn  by  the  people,  and  the 
interest  they  take  in  them,  for  here  the  body  of 
the  people  are  amateurs.  At  Rome  the  public 
galleries  are  open  only  twice  a  week;  on  those 
days  they  are  frequented  solely  by  artists  or 
foreigners, — never  by  a  disinterested  Roman  of 
any  class.  At  Florence,  the  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold made  a  present  of  the  gallery  to  the  nation, 
and  declared  it  the  property  of  the  state :  and  the 
state  is  worthy  of  it.  It  is  open  to  the  public 
on  all  days,  except  Sundays  and  festivals ;  per- 
sons are  appointed  to  conduct  visiters  round  the 
apartments,  and  to  explain  the  contents  to  them : 
these  custodi  are  most  strictly  forbidden  to  receive 
any  remuneration.  It  is  true,  that  few  Floren- 
tines of  the  higher  ranks  are  seen  in  the  gallery ; 
but  I  scarcely  ever  entered  it  without  finding  the 
custode.  engaged  in  explaining  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  men  and  women,  of  the  town  and  coun- 
try, peasants  and  common  soldiers, — and  these 
latter  are  numerous, — all  of  whom  admire  with 
discretion,  and  listen  with  attention  to  the  kind 
and  good-natured  illiutrations  of  the  keeper,     I 
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once  visited  the  gallery  when  the  pavement  waft 
repairing:  I  theie  observed  a  poor  working 
lad,  who,  on  his  knees,  amidst  heaps  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  fixed  his  eyes  alternately  on  a  statue^ 
that  stood  by  the  side  of  the  room,  and  <m  the 
white  plaster  floor  before  him.  With  a  snwU 
piece  of  charcoal,  which  he  held  in  his  halsd,  he 
had  drawn  an  exact  and  neat  c<^y  of  the  large  sta-« 
tue  beside  him  !"  At  length,  on  discovering  that 
he  was  watched,  he  ef&ced  his  c&Mtour^  and  fett 
9gain  to  his  masonry,  widi  tlie  a]^)e&rance  of 
one  who  had  been  taken  in  feiult. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  gallery,  I  was  wieli 
acquainted  with  them,  since  I  had,  during  mj 
former  stay  at  Florence,  made  up  m  its  halls 
for  the  absence  of  any  public  promenade. 
Dupaty  exclaims,  "  voulez  votes  voir  le  Mercure 
"  de  Jean  de  Bologne  ?  depSchez  vous  ;  le  voUa 
"  qui  ^envoUr  In  the  same  manner  one  can* 
not  behold  the  Venus  of  Medicis  without  trem-^ 
bling  lest  she  should  move  forward,  and  derange 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  her  present  position.. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  admiration  of 
these  works  increases,  in  proportion  to  the  nunn 
ber  of  visits  paid  to  them  by  the  votary.  Thu» 
my  actual  acquaintance  with  the  museums,  ef 
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Rome  makes  me  appreciate  still  more  this 
irib^mej*  the  supreme  center  of  sculpture  and 
painting.  Shall  I  venture  to  prefer  its  Apol- 
lino  to  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere?  I  will:  1 
will  prefer  the  simjjle,  quiet  grace  and  unity  of 
the  (me,  to  the  rather  disjointed,  rather  dancing, 
majesty  of  the  other. 

The  Venus  of  Canova — ^in  a  room  in  th^ 
Palazzo  Htti — ^is  a  fine  statue :  it  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  copied  from  tliat  of  Medicis.  But, 
diough  partly  veiled  by  drapery,  this  statue  is 
less  dothed  tiban  the  severe,  unaffected,  imartful 
goddess  of  the  Tribune* 

No  church  at  Florence  is  completely  finished ': 
oil  want  their  fronts,  which  are  here  composed 
of  marble  slabs,  run  up  over  a  brick  wall.  The 
exterior  architecture  of  the  dome  is  beautiful ; 
it  is,  however,  far  from  being  terminated.  I 
doubt  whether  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  would 
have  been  undertaken,  had  not  that  of  Florence 
shown  the  possibility  of  its  being  completed. 
The  church  of  Santa  Croce  is  known  as  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy :  it  contains  the 


'^  The  hall  in  whidi  the  chefs  ^d*€tiivrt  of  paintinf  and 
fculpture  are  asaembledt 
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tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  of  Alfieri,*  of  Galileo^ 
and  of  Machiavelli.  On  this  last  monument  is 
the  simple  inscription,  ^'  tomJto  nomini  nullum  par 
^^  dogium"  And,  at  the  same  time,  no  Catholic 
is  permitted  to  read  the  works  of  this  man ! 
They  are  marked  on  the  Roman  index;  and 
though  leave  to  read  most  of  the  books  thus 
forbidden  is  granted  to  those  who  demand  it, 
yet  the  interdict  is  never  taken  off  from  the 
writings  of  Machiavelli.  Whether  this  ana- 
thema ag{unst  certain  books  be  itself  well  judged, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  decide  :  the  titles  of  the 
works  thus  condemned  fill  a  large  octavo  volume. 
I  do  not  know  what  are  the  penalties  denounced 
against  those  who  disregard  the  censure :  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  are  slighted  by  the  greater 
number ;  while  those  who,  attending  to  the  veto, 
demand  particular  permissions,  are  precisely  such 
as  the  works  could  not  injure.  I  shall  now  trans- 
cribe to  you  the  form  of  one  of  these  permis- 
sions which  a  friend  of  mine  has  lately  obtained 

•  This  tomb  to  Alfieri  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Countess  of  Albany,  During  my  former  stay  I  had  fre- 
quented her  weekly  parties,  which  were  resorted  to  by  all 
the  English  in  the  town.  Here  I  have  often  heard  good 
Jacobites  talk  to  one  another  about  "  the  Queen,"  the  only 
way  then  left  them  of  testifying  their  fidelity. 


ttyr  himself  and  his  son.  As  this  person  re- 
quested Cardinal  to  frame  his  petition  to  the 

Pope,  1  shall  send  you  the  Carfliiial's  letter  also, 
as  a  sample  of  the  style  in  which  his  Holiness  is 
to  be  accosted  on  such  occasions.    It  is  addressed 

"  To  the  sanctity  of  Our  Lord  Pope  Leo  XIL" 
"  Most  Blessed  Father, 

"  N.  N.  an  Irishman,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
"  your  Holiness,  most  respectfully  represents  to 

"  you  that  in  the  year ,  it  pleased  the  Lord 

"  to  make  known  unto  liim  the  truth  of  the 
"  Catholic  religion,  and  to  draw  liim  to  it  from 
"  the  schism  in  which  he  hud  been  educated. 

"  Now  as,  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  regularly 
"  performed  his  studies,  and,  on  the  other,  he  h»s 
"  sometimes  need  of  reading  for  his  greater  in- 
-"  struction  some  books  which  are  forbidden, 
"  thus  he  implores  from  your  Beatitude  the 
"  necessary  Apolic  permission. 

"  He  moreover  supplicates  you  to  please 
"  benignly  to  grant  him  the  means  of  giving  to 
•*  read  to  the  eldest  of  his  children,  already  well 
■**  instructed  and  founded  in  the  principles  of 
'"  Catholicism,  some  of  the  same  forbidden 
"  books  i  but,  however,  always  under  his  direc- 
■  •<  tioiis  and  care." 

"  And  he  Is ," 
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On  tiie  oAer  kftf  ii  written  the  mmmerm 
iblleiw»r 

— <<^Ez  AodientiR  SanotiKuni. — 
— <<I>ieSJh]lii,1884.~ 

^^  SSnm  remiat  preoes  vbitrib  et  eonieieiH' 

''ti»  pn^prif  oratoris   codfeeMoii'  fiMtdtiitibii» 

*^  neceflBariis  et  opportonli  ad  effiBetum  indnlr 

**  gendi,  ut   idem  ofator,  quoad  nxerit,  lidtr 

^  pcrit  legere  ac  retinerey  secretotamen^et  rnlr 

*<  dfitriaeustodKa,  ne  ad  afionim  mamudaveBiatiV 

^'libros   prohibito8y  exeeptni  libiriiy  in  qiAi)» 

^ez  profeno  CSadioliea  Re%io  impngiMter: 

'^exoeptis  qvoqoe  4»peribi]»  Nioolai  MaeehiiH 

^^▼^i^  de  laMettrie,  Lucretio  UaKee  redditiv 

'^  PoeaEiate  fa  Aice&  €f  Grfeaiu^  Adonide  Mari^ 

^^  libro  cui  tituliis  de  FEspritg  tarn  GaUieo  qoarir 

^^  alio     quovis     idiomate     conscripto,    neenoft 

^' NoveUe    del  CasH,    eseterisque   de  obscoenis 

^^  agentibus,    ac   libris  omnibus    de  astrologia 

^' judiciaria  tractantibus,    et  superstitiusa  con-> 

*^  tinentibus.       Quod  vero    ad   oratoris  filium 

^^  remisit  preces  arbitrio  et  eonscientise  ejusdem 

^  oratoris  filii  confessarii,  sub  prsedietis  ezcep-' 

^^  tionibus  ac  eonditionibus,  et  de  licentia  ipdus 

^^  oratoris.     Contrariis  quibuscumque  boii  ob- 

'^  stantibus.'' 
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This  is  signed  « P.  F.  Card'^'  GaUeffi.'' 
Below  is  stamped  '^  Gratis;''  and  underneath  is 
the  impression  of  a  coat  of  arms  on  a  wafer 
three  inches  square. 

Such  permissions  are  not  generally  So  full,  so 
extensive,  as  this  one  I  have  transcribed.     On 
the  first  petition  of  the  oraixyr  few  forbidden 
books  are  laid  open  to  him ;    it  is  only  on  his 
subsequent   demands  that  the  number  is   in- 
creased :   but  the  grant  never  extends  to  Ma^- 
chiavelli.     A  Florentine  priest  complained  to 
me  that  though  in  his  case  the  interdict  hia 
been  taken  off  from   almost  every  forbidden 
book,  yet  he  was  unable  to  obtain  leave  to  read 
the  historian  of  his  own   country.     This  strict 
condenmation  is  attributed  to  the  work  '*  Del 
^  Principe ;"   but  does  the   prohibition  hinder 
Princes  from  being  duly  understood  and  admired  ? 
On  the  morning  of  the  20di,  I  set  off  for 
Yallombrosa:  I  followed  the  banks  bf  the  Amo, 
which,  rippling  gently  along  its  wide,  stony  bed, 
winds  through  a  beautiful  valley  bordered  with 
varied  hills,  and  studded  with  picturesque  vil- 
lages, from  each  of  which,  in  succession,  the 
stream  disdainfully  turns  its  snout — '^  torce  di^ 
^degnom  U  meeso"— -according  to  the  elegant 
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expreMion  of  the  Dwine  Corned^  in  wbidi  a 
man,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet,  descended  to  the 
rank  of  a  vindictive  and  blackguard  partisan* 
At  Ponte  a  Sieve  I  sent  back  my  cairiage,  and 
.began  to  ascend  on  foot  the  hiU  on  die  left; 
and,  after  a  &tigiiing  walk  of  three  miles^  on -a 
dnsty  high  rood,  I  found  myself  resting  on  the 
;hfBd  of  a  poor  tavern  in  the  village  of  Pehga 
j^^r  break£Eating  here  on  ^coffee,  eggs,  &c.  an 
upeommon  difficulty  arose.     So  unaccustomed 
.was  the  mistress  of  the  inn  to  receive  strangeis, 
that  she  frankly  owned  that  she  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  to  charge,  and  desired  me  to  fix 
the  price :   such,  embarrassments,  although  not 
often  occurring,  are  soon  removed,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  continue  my  road,  descending  the 
precipice  on  which  the  place  is  built     Here, 
h^mrever,  I  was  assailed  by  ten  or  a  dozen  boys, 
all  of  whom,  in  succession,  or  en  niasse,  offered 
ai^d  enforced  by  various  arguments  their  diffe- 
rep|;  claiqis  to  guide  me  up  the  hill  of  Vallom- 
brosa.  They  combated  my  intention  of  dismissing 
them  all,  by  saying  that  at  Patemo  I  should 
find  the  whole  country  enveloped  in  utter  dark- 
ness, on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
steep  mountain  that  rose,   at  a  short  distance, 
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before  us.  This  intelligence  was  rather  start- 
ling: I  nevertheless  continued  resolute;  when, 
finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of  gaining  their 
point,  they  asked  for  something  ''per  cariJba^^ 
which  I  divided  amongst  them  in  the  manner  of 
Sterne;  and,  having  again  rejected  their  reite- 
rated proffers  of  service,  I  was  permitted  to  con- 
tinue my  journey  alone.  But,  during  the  whole 
excursion,  I  did  not  pass  a  single  child,  whether 
a  "  beggar  by  trade,  or  amateur,'*  who  did  not 
demand  "  un  qiujtrineiki^  per  caritdJ* 

On  coming  out  of  a  wood,  I  found  the  dreaded 
Patemo,  which,  notwithstanding  the  assertions 
of  my  would-be  guides,  I  found  to  enjoy  as 
much  daylight  as  any  other  part  of  the  country : 
it  is  a  large  &rming  house  belonging  to  the 
monastery. 

From  hence  my  path  lay  mostly  along  the  edges 
of  precipices,  and  through  a  wide  wood  of  birch 
and  oak  trees,  which  covered  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  presented  beautiful  prospects  of  forest 
scenery.  Most  visiters  take  horses  from  Pelago 
to  Vallombrosa,   or  place  themselves  in  large, 

"  *  "  A  little  guattrtfio.*"  five  quattrim  make  Agrazia,  eigltt 
prazie  one  paul ;  one  pixul  U  worth  5d.  Calculate  how  muck 
the  child  demanded. 
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•Aal*botl(Riied  bisketi^  wliidli  are  drawn  over  ibt 
ground  by  bnllodci^ 

At  aboat  a  mile  from  the  oonirent  I  found  the 
PadtB  Ibnsiiere,  seated  on  astime  by  the  mde 
of  the  road:    I  deliyered  to  him  my  letter  of 
mtroductifm;    he  desired  me  to  eontinae  mf 
joomeyy  saying  tiiat  he  wotdd  have  the  pleasure 
'of  seeing  me  in  the  evening.    I  did  so^  and  soon 
entered  im  the  brood,  paved  walk,  that  led  me 
to  the  regruiar  buildii^  before  me.    It  is  en«^ 
closed  in  frootby  ahigfa  wall^  within  whidi  is  a 
sadall  TegetaUe  garden :  on  the  ootride  of  this 
wall  is  a  house  for  the  reception  of  ladies,  none 
of  whom  are  permitted  to  enter  the  ofanmra; 
tqpposite  is  a  hvge  fish-pond.    The  house  is 
handsome  and  very  extensive;  the   church  is 
fine.    The  rooms  set  apart  for  strangers  are  com- 
modiouSy  well  fitted  up,  and  separate  from  the 
part  of  the  house  inhabited  by  the  monks,  not 
one  of  whom,  excepting  .the  Padre  Foresiiere,  I 
was  able  to  see. 

I  supped,  slept,  and,  on  the  next  morning, 
breakfasted  at  the  monastery;  and,  having  made 
my  donation  to  the  Padre  Forestiere,  I  descended 
the  platform  on  which,  for  a  summer  residence, 
the  convent  is  pleasantly  situated,  surrounded  ou 
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all  sides,  except  in  front,  to  the  south,  by  hilb 
covered  with  regularly  planted  woods  of  pine 
trees,  which,  when  about  a  century  old,  are  cut 
down  and  sent  to  the  docks  of  Leghorn. 

I  had  with  me  an  Italian  guide-book,  from 
which  I  transcribe  to  you  the  following  truly 
admirable  passage :  ^  E  cdebre  MiUxm  colpito  da 
^un  qwadro  taniosorjn'eTulentenecamtdlas^^ 
^^  similitudine — ^the  celebrated  Milton,  struck  by 
^  so  surprising  a  landscape,  sung  it  in  the  follow* 
•*ing  manner: 

**  Thick  as  autumnal  scaves  that  strow  che  hrooks, 
"  In  Vail*  Ombroso  Yohere  th  Etruian  ihades 

**  Stigh  overarch  d*"  embrover 

"  The  Paradise  sost** 

And  to  ^^  the  Paradise  sost^'  one  nnist  refer  for 
an  explanation  of  these  lines. 

At  Pelago  I  took  a  gig  with  one  horse,  which 
the  innkeeper,  with  an  expressive  ffesty  assured 
tne  would  run  ^^paph  !  come  U  vento — like  the 
^  wind ;"  and  which,  in  fact,  brought  me  back  ta 
Florence  sooner  than  I  could  have  expected. 
:  *^  Florence  ought  to  be  kept  under  a  glass 
•**  case*'— "  Florence  ought  to  be  shewn  on 
**  Sundays  only.'*  Such  phrases  are,  doubtless^ 
more  applicable  to  Flwence  than  to  any  other 
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town ;  but  here  even  they  cannol  be  reoetved 
widiout  some  restriction,  and  a  restriction  in 
such  qpinions  owns  and  confesses  their  possible 
ezactiiessy  and  that  they  have  in  reality  some 
foondation.  The  '^  glass  case"  was  intended 
only  for  the  oonqMniife— belfry ;  than  which  « 
more  graceful,  and^  at  the  same  time,  mmt 
nunntely  ornamented  tower,  was  never  raised. 
The  other  rapturous  exclamation  .  is,  indeed, 
i^plicable  to  the  Lung*  Amo,  to  the  quays  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  which,  by  means  of  a 
dam  below  the  town,  is  here  kept  full  ctf  water. 
What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Ponte  alia 
Trinita?  What  stream  can  boast  such  a  bri^e^ 
such  a  piece  of  arched  sculpture  ?  Above  it, 
however,  the  houses  advance,  on  one  side,  to  the 
edge  of  the  water;  and  of  two  of  the  other  bridges, 
the  one  is  covered  by  lines  of  jewellers*  shops, 
the  other  supports,  on  each  pier,  a  shabby  house, 
tliat  intercepts  the  view  of  the  river.  The  rest 
of  the  town  is  remarkable  only  for  the  pavement 
of  large  smooth  slabs,  and  for  the  strong,  stately 
palaces,  which,  built  as  fortresses,  have  an  air  of 
solidity  and  grandeur  not  to  be  found  in  our 
gingerbread  modem  dwellings. 
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The  late  Grrand  Duke  is  much  regretted. 
He  lived  quietly,  amused  himself  with  build- 
ing, and  with  the  care  of  his  m^mge,  and  let 
affidrs  take  their  course, — ^the  only  thing  de- 
manded in  a  state  like  that  he  governed,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  state  whatever.  The  parsimo- 
nious spirit  of  the  present  Grand  Duke  is  com- 
plained of;  a  spirit  which  will,  of  course,  go 
off,  when  he  shall  be  accustomed  to  the  disposal 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  of  the  immense 
private  property  which  he  has  inherited  of  his 
£Bither.  The  Florentines,  in  their  political  situ- 
ation, are  certainly  better  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  Italians :  this  they  all  feel  and  acknowledge. 
The  only  thing  that  would  lead  me  to  doubt 
of  the  sincerity  of  their  sentiments  is  the  violent 
assertions  of  perfect  content  and  happiness  which 
they  pour  forth,  whenever  their  political  exists 
ence,  or  rather  non-existence,  is  made  the  subject 
of  conversation.  The  military,  indeed,  com- 
plain of  belonging  to  an  army  of  four  thousand 
men.  Au  reste^  although  at  a  former  period  I 
have  passed  thirteen  months  at  Florence,  I  am, 
for  a  reason  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted, 
unable  to  speak  of  the  Florentines  in  generals 
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This  halt  of  three  days  at  Florence  has  re- 
freshened tny  recollections  of  the  place,  and 
reposed  my  fellow  travellers.  Tomorrow  we 
shall  again  take  pusseBsion  of  our  berline,  asd 
contiuue  our  journey  along  the  new  road  tit 
Genoa.     Adieu. 


n 


LETTER  XLL 


Gemxif  21th  Mayy  182S< 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 


In  traversing  the  rich  plain  that 
leads  to  Prato,  we  mistook  our  road,  and  wan* 
dered,  for  some  time,  through  narrow  lanefl^ 
owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  Pierre,  who  had  re* 
fused  to  ask  his  way  in  lialiagu  Pistoja  would 
be  a  handsome  town,  but  for  a  most  uncommon 
defect — ^the  disproportionate  width  of  its  streets! 
It  was  late  when  we  approached  Lucca» 
through  a  long  alley  of  trees.  A  soldier  at  the 
gate  led  us  to  a  good  hotel,  du  Pelican.  The 
•following  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  town,  and 
in  wishing  for  the  next  morning,  when  we  should 
j^ve  it%    The  palace  of  the  Duke  is  more  like 
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a  royal  residence  than  any  I  have  seen  in  Italy. 
The  churches  of  Lucca,  Pistoja,  and  Pisa  are 
curious  on  account  of  the  sort  of  architecture 
which  prevails  in  them  all :  the  fagades  of  all 
are  formed  of  rows  of  pillars,  ^diich,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  gradually  diminish  in  number, 
and  shoot  up  into  a  point ;  figures  and  flowers 
are  beautifully  carved  on  these  short,  slender 
marble  pillars,  which  are  often  inlaid  with 
mosaic 

Trees  are  planted  on  the  walls  of  the  town ; 
the  which  would  form  a  pleasant  walk,  if  the 
place  were  not  situated  in  alow,  marshy-looking 
plain. 

The  word  libertas,  which  the  Frendi  re- 
moved from  above  the  gates  of  the  town,  I  found 
on  a  coat  of  arms,  painted  in  one  of  the  coloured 
windows  of  the  cathedral. 

Between  Lucca  and  Massa  we  again  missed 
the  road  from  the  same  cause  as  before ;  but, 
after  having  nearly  upset  the  carriage  in  broken 
lanes  and  woods  of  olive  trees,  we  rejoined  the 
highway,  and  drove  past  the  mountains  of  Car- 
rara marble.  The  mid-day  sun  falling  on  the 
grey  white  summits  of  these  rocks,  which,  from 
their  seeming  transparency,  mingled  with  the 
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Kaxy  sky  behind,  produced  a  beautiful  and  extra- 
ordinary  effect  of  light  and  shade. 

On  the  next  morning,  the  gulf  and  the  islands 
opposite  presented  a  fine  picture  from  the  top  of 
the  high  hill  we  crossed  on  leaving  Spezia.     The 
road  since  Lucca  had  in  many  places  been  un* 
finished ;  but  from  La  Spezia  to  the  village  of 
Borghetto  it  was  necessary  to  ford  seven  or 
eight  times  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  which,  enclosed 
between   beautiful  woody   mountains,    had  in 
several  places  carried  away  the  new  and  unset- 
tled foundations  of  the  road ;  and  on  the  whole 
extent  of  this  road,  as  far  as  Genoa,  not  more 
than  ten  or  a  dozen  workmen  were  employed  by 
the  various  governments*     I  say  various,  being 
puzzled  to  recollect  how  many  of  them  we  tra- 
versed, and  even  what  are  their  different  names. 
The  custom-houses  marked  our  entry  and  our 
exit  of  each   state;    and  these   custom-houses 
were,  I  think,  as  follow,   and  in  the  following 
order.      Going  out   of  Tuscany;    going  into 
Lucca ;  going  out  of  Lucca,  and  going  again 
into  a  branch  of  Tuscany ;  going  out  of  it,  and 
again  entering  a  part  of  the  states  of  Lucca . 
entering  and  leaving  those  of  Modena;   and 
Anally  entering  Genoa.  I  believe,  however,  that 
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tome  of  the  principalities  neglect  to  keep  et-» 
port  dogane.  Our  luggage  was,  indeed,  opened 
by  none  of  them,  owing  to  the  favour  our  courier 
had  acquired  with  the  different  officers,  to  whom 
he  was  well  known* 

At  six  o'clock  that  evening  we  v^ere  on  the 
top  of  a  high  rugged  branch  of  the  Apennines ; 
the  night  was  coming  on  apace,  and  so  thidk  a 
fog  covered  us,  that  Pierre  Was  unable  to  distin- 
guish his  front  horse;  the  rain  was  falling  in* 
torrents,  and  splendid  lightning  flashed  in  all 
directions  above  and  below  us.  On  one  side  of 
the  toad  was  a  tremendous  precipice,  defended 
only  by  small  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances 
along  its  brink ;  on  the  other,  perpendicularly 
cut  rocks  hung  over  us,  and  cascades  of  rain 
rolled  down  their  sides,  often  covering  the  way 
"with  the  earth  and  stones  they  tore  from  above  : 
a  dreadful  hurricane  was  blowing,  and,  had  the 
coach  been  lighter,  would  certainly  have  over-* 
turned  it.  In  these  dangers,  Pierre  gave  us  up 
to  the  judgment  of  the  fore  horse,  whose  head 
the  fog  hindered  him  from  seeing  !  At  one 
time,  t)ie  wheels  were  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
chasm  we  had  just  crossed  over,  on  a  bridge 
mder  than  the  rest  of  tie  road.     As  we  de^ 
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tended  tlie  otlier  side  of  the  mounts^  W^ 
left  the  fog,  and  found  the  lingering  remains  of . 
a  rainy  twilight     But  when  we  reached  the 
plain,  this  last  resource  failed  us;  night  and 
darkness  were  now  come  on ;  the  rain  still  fell 
fast;  the  coachman  was  unacquainted  with  the 
road^    nevertheless,  by  calling  up  the  inmates 
of  a  neighbouring  house,  and  by  making  one 
person  explore  the  road  on  each  side  of  the 
horses,  and  answer  Pierre's  questions  of  ''is 
« that  the  path  ?"   by   '  no,  it's  a  wall ;'   "  is 
**  that  even  gtound  ?"  by '  no,  it's  a  deep  muddy 
^stream,'  we  at  length  got,  with  unhoped  fot, 
safety,  from  without  these  narrow  lanes,   to  a 
good  fire  in  a  civil  inn  of  Sezia. 

Thus  far  the  country  we  had  traversed  had, 
amply  tepaid  us  for  the  dangers  of  the  road ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Strada  di  Levante  was  beauti-* 
fidk  Bordered  by  trees  and  pretty  looking  villas, 
it  followed  the  sea  shore  at  a  greater  or  less 
height  above  the  water  that  broke  and  foamed 
on  the  rocks  below.  After  traversing  the  small 
tieat  town  of  Chiaveri,  the  coach  stopped  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Marco  at  Genoa* 

Here  I  alighted,  knowing  the  difficulty  we 
«hould  probably  have  to  find  apartments,  on 
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mcoouiit  of  the  concourse  of  people  wiujm  the 
assembled  Sorereigiis  had  drawn  to  the  place. 
And  my  anticipations  were  not  nnfonnded;  ftf  f 
after  making  fruitless  inquiries  at  all  the  other 
inns  in  the  town,  I  thought  myself  most  fortunate 
in  finding,  at  the  Hotel  Oebner,  three  rooms,  for 
which  I  engaged  to  pay  an  extraordinary  price 
for  that  night,  after  which  we  were  to  find 
another  lodging.  This  was  no  easy  matter:  but 
after  five  hours  of  uninterrupted  search,  I  at 
length  met  with  a  tolerable  apartment,  in  a  good 
quarter  of  the  town — ^the  Crosa  del  Dtanrolo; 
and  having  fixed  the  rent  at  SOO  francs  a  montii, 
— the  lodging  had  been  usually  let  at  170, — we 
last  evening  took  possession  of  it.  Such  being 
tlie  case,  adieu  for  the  present 
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Genoa,  15ih  June^  1835. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEIffD, 

The  Sovereigns  I  alluded  to  in  my  last 
were  those  who  were  present  at,  or  who  forihed, 
the  late  Congress  of  Milan,  and  who  had  assem- 
bled here  in  consequence  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia's having  declined  the  invitation  to  mee^ 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  that  town.  Political 
matters  being  presumed  to  have  been  already 
settled  at  Milan,  it  was  expected  that  fetes  and 
rejoicings  without  end  would,  have  been  pven 
on  the  occasion  of  their  visit  to  Genoa :  such, 
however,  has  not  been  the  case.  The  first  dis- 
appointment was  at  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi— ;/^1fe  Dieu :    it  had  been  sup{k)8ed  tha^ 
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Sovereigns  who  so  closely  connect  their  ovm 
cause  with  that  of  religion,  would  not  miss  the 
opportunity  here  offered  of  enforcing,  by  their 
own  example  and  en  nicisse,  the  principles  they 
80  loudly  proclaim  en  masse.  Nevertheless,  the 
procession  passed  my  window  unattended  by 
any  of  the  princes :  this  procession  differed  from 
others,  in  a  scandalizing  particular  I  had  no 
where  else  observed.  The  Host,  placed  on  a 
silver  altar,  was  carried  on  the  unsteady  shoul- 
ders of  young  seminarists,  while  the  Bishop 
walked  at  some  distance  before. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  principal  shew 
of  amusement  took  place :  the  streets  were  illu- 
minated, at  the  expense  of  the  town,  lamps  being 
phiced  on  sticks  fixed,  at  equal  distances,  against 
the  walls  of  the  houses:  the  effect  was,  as  you 
may  imagine,  not  very  brilliant.  On  that  night 
I  was  present  at  the  grand  ball,  given  also  by 
the  town,  to  the  "  Avgnsti  PersonaggV^  It  took 
place  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale,  noiv  the  residence 
of  the  Governor  :  the  grand  and  superb  hall  of 
the  Doge  was  lighted  up,  and  contained,  it  was 
said,  about  4000  people,  more  or  less.  The 
figures  of  the  Doges  and  great  men  of  the  Re- 
})ublic  are  now    replaced  by   plaster    casts   of 
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ancient  statues,  u^hich  the  taste^  or  tlie  senseless 
sensibility^  of  the  Genoese  prompts  them  to 
dcthe  in  long  linen  garments  !  The  "  Angtisti 
**  PersonaggH*  of  Austria,  Naples,  Lucca,  Parmsi, 
and  Sardinia,  with  their  consorts,  and  ministers, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  room ;  but  they 
sometimes  rose  and  danced  polonaises,  that  is, 
walked  in  succession  through  the  apartments,* 
the  rest  of  the  company  following  them,  Math 
their  partners,  two  by  two. 

A  few  days  after  another  species  of  amuse- 
ment was  got  up  :  a  ragatta,  or  rowing  match, 
in  the  port.  I  beheld  the  entertainment  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Palazzo  Doria :  refreshments 
were  carri?ed  round  to  the  Sovereigns  and  com-* 
pany  there  assembled^ 

Such  were  the  rejoicings  occasioned  by  this 
gathering  together  of  princes.  The  rest  of  their 
evenings  they  passed  amongst  themselves,  or  at 
the  theatres ;  and,  a  fortnight  after  my  arrival 
they  had  all  quitted  Genoa. 

Francis  the  First,  of  Naples,  had  on  his  jour-- 
ney  paid  most  particular  attention  to  whatever 
could  attract  observation.  He  had  ascended  to 
the  top  of  every  mountain,  and  had  visited 
everjy  thing  that  could  offer  the  smallest  object 
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of  curiosity.  An  officer,  who  had  escorted  him 
})art  of  the  road,  assured  me  *^  that  he  had  not 
^'  passed  a  bridge,  not  a  house,  not  a  cross-road, 
^'  without  inquiring  its  name,  to  whom  it  be- 
"  longed,  or  where  it  led.  That,  much  em- 
*^  barrassed  by  these  unexpected  questions,  he 
^^had  at  length  determined  to  invent  names 
"  whenever,  as  it  usually  happened,  he  was  him- 
^^self  unacquainted  with  the  object  of  the 
^^ question;  and  that  these  answers,  whaterer 
"  they  were,  the  King  had  immediately  noted 
'Mown  in  his  enormous  quarto  memorandum 
^^  book.  But,  his  conscience  rebuking  him  for 
*'  this  deceit,  he  had,  he  said,  mentioned  the 
*^  matter  to  a  superior  officer,  who  had  quieted  him 
*^  with  the  assurance  that  tlie  commander  of  every 
"  different  escort  had  adopted  the  same  method." 
There  are  two  public  tlieatres  at  Genoa :  the 
one  is  said  to  be  rather  large,  but  to  be  on  the 
point  of  falling  for  want  of  repairs  ;  the  other, 
in  the  King's  palace,  I  was  at  last  night.  It  is 
very  small,  of  a  bad  shape,  and  was  lighted 
only  by  four  shabby  lamps,  fixed  against  the 
walls.  This  wns  the  first  time  I  had  entered  a 
theatre  since  leaving  that  of  St.  Carlo ;  and,  as 
if  to  make  the  difference  more  striking,  I  fomid 
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tlie  same  piece  performing  here,  as  I  had  there 
left  in  the  hands  of  M"»*^  Fodor,  &c. !  The 
King  of  Sardinia  arrived  from  Savona  during 
the  representation  :  he  alighted  from  his  car- 
riage, dressed,  and  entered  his  box.  At  Turin 
he  regularly  attends  the  theatre ;  always  staying 
to  the  end,  be  the  performance  good  or  bad, 
and  causing  the  greatest  silence  to  be  observed 
by  the  spectators.  But  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  King  is  said  to  be  the  givoco  delP 
oca:  why  is  this,  in  England,  called  the  *^  Royal 
**  game  of  the  goose  ?" 

Time  has  not  yet  consolidated  the  forced 
union  of  the  Piemontese  and  the  Genoese,  nor 
diminished  the  mutual  hatred  which  they  still 
profess  to  one  another.  A  Piemontese  friend 
writes  to  me,  that  "  he  lived  eight  months  at 
*^  Genoa,  but  that  he  did  not  find,  amongst  that 
^^  abort  ita  gente  one  single  person  worthy  of 
"  confidence  and  friendship.'*  Others  of  that 
nation  continually  boast,  that  ^^  Genoa  is  united 
"  to  them,  not  they  to  Genoa :"  and  complain 
that  the  revenue  of  Genoa  barely  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  its  government ;  to  the  which  asser- 
tion, the  Genoese  simply  reply,  ^^qu'ils  le 
4*  rendetit  done — ^let  them  return  it  then."    They 
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— the  Genoese — say  tliat  tliey  were  betrayed 
by  Lord  William  Bentiuck,  who  promised 
them  their  ancient  government,  by  proclamations^ 
and  by  hoisting  the  standard  of  the  Republic. 
They  detest  the  haughtiness  of  the  Piemontese; 
they  assert  that  the  taxes  have  been  doubled, 
tripled,  or  quadrupled  even,  since  their  union ; 
they  re;>Tet  the  French ;  they  regret  the  French 
wines  which  used  to  be  universally  drank, 
whereas,  at  present,  an  enormous  duty  is  put  on 
them,  by  which  they,  the  Ligurians,  are  obliged 
to  drink  the  wines  of  Piemont,,  which  are  not 
equally  good,  and  which,  without  any  imposition, 
are  dearer  than  those  of  France  used  to  be  with 
tlie  ancient  tax.  For  the  territory  of  Genoa 
itself  produces  but  few  wines  :  it  is  almost  ex- 
clusively occupied  by  olives,  and  very  little 
corn  is  grown  on  it.  The  plain,  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  does  not,  in  its  broadest  parts, 
exceed  two  miles  in  breadth. 

It  is  not  as  yet  determined  whether  we  shall 
])ass  tlie  summer  here  or  not.     Adieu^ 
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Genooj  27th  June^  1825. 


MY  DEAR   FRIEND, 

The  streets  of  Genoa — "  are  very 
*'  narrow,"  you  continue.  True,  they  have 
been  often  so  described ;  but,  as  you  must  have 
already  observed  that  I  do  not  always  follow  the 
opinions  of  other  travellers,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  me  assert  that  they  are  not 
narrow.  I  speak  of  them  in  general:  there 
certainly  are  some,  tlie  inhabitants  of  which  may 
shake  hands  from  the  opposite  windows,  while 
their  cats  may  leap  from  the  sixth  story  of  one 
house  into  the  apartment  on  the  same  level  of 
their  trans-stradal  neighbours.  But  the  quarter 
of  the  Croza  del  Diavolo,  of  the  Agostini,  the 
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Stradone,  the  Strada  Nova,  Novissima,  Balbi^ 
and  many  others,  bear  a  greater  prc^ortion  to 
the  narrow  and  mercantile  parts  than  the  best 
quarters  of  most  Italian  towns  do  to  the  airless 
lanes  beside  them.  But  what  Italian  town,  or 
what  town  of  any  country,  has  a  succession  of 
palace-bordered  alleys  that  can  be  compared  to 
some  of  those  I  have  mentioned?  What  town 
has  so  many  handsome  marble  monuments, — for 
at  Genoa  every  private  palace  is  a  monument, 
— ^as  here  follow  in  close  order,  uninterrupted  by 
shabby  houses  and  dirty  shops  ?  What  Italian 
town  has  streets  so  well  paved,  so  clean,  and 
so  unencumbered,  as  even  the  narrowest  lanes 
here  are  ?  and  these  lanes  are  often  intersected 
by  wider  streets,  or  themselves  lead  to  good 
sized  squares.  These  squares  cannot,  it  is  true, 
be  approached  by  carriages ;  but  their  inhabit- 
ants have  coach-houses  in  the  more  favoured 
parts  of  the  town,  where  handsome  equipages 
are  often  seen.  Notwithstanding  all  this  admi- 
ration, I  agree  that  Genoa  would  be  a  most 
unpleasant  residence.  Confined  by  high  hills, 
that  advance  upon  it  on  three  sides,  it  endea- 
vours to  encroach  and  gain  ground  on  the  sea. 
But  the  whole  extent  of  sea  on  which  it  borders 
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18  occupied  as  port,  and  encumbered  by  vessels; 
the  unsavoury  odour  of  which  is  wafted  over 
the  neighbouring  streets.  I  had  inhabited  the 
town  for  ten  days  before  I  was  able  to  discover  the 
sea  enclosed  by  this  labyrinth.  There  is,  in  the 
town  and  environs,  no  public  walk,  except  the 
as  yet  uninteresting  Aqua  Sola,  laid  out  by  the 
French;  who,  in  their  unceasing  creation  of 
promenades,  seem  to  have  inherited  the  portico 
spirit  of  the  ancients. 

Sea  bathing  had  been  our  main  object  in 
coming  to  Genoa:  the  following  description  of 
the  baths  will  shew  you  the  impossibility  of  our 
fulfilling  it  The  water  all  over  the  port  is,  as 
you  may  suj^ose,  far  from  beii^  clear  and  pure ; 
for,  besides  the  refuse  of  the  ships,  it  receives 
all  the  draimngs  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  a 
boat  is  anchored  in  the  center  of  it :  on  this  boat 
are  built  small  cabins,  in  each  of  which  is  a  case 
of  wooden  spars,  which  four  cords  and  a  puUy 
let  down  through  a  trap-door  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  If  one  of  the  spars  were  to  break,  the 
bather  might  have  the  same  fate  as  the  victims 
of  the  Noyades  de  la  Loire.  Few  ladies,  how- 
ever, bathe  at  Genoa :  most  people  row  out  in 
iM>at8,  and  swim.    I  tried  this  last  plan;  but  it 
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was  only  \iath  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  prc^ 
vailed  on  my  boatman  to  go  beyond  the  molei 
At  every  stroke  of  the  oars  he  assured  me  the 
water  was  now  quite  clean,  and  that  so  gentle-* 
man  ever  went  further.  At  length  we  arrived 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  mole  and  lighthouse : 
here,  my  old  boatman  told  me, — in  his  vile  Ge- 
noese patois^  more  difficult  to  be  understood  than 
almost  any  in  Italy^— he  every  morning  brought 
a  beautiful  young  lady ;  who^  with  the  assistance 
of  her  maid,  drew  close  the  curtain  of  the  boat^ 
and,  enveloped inagreat  bathing-dress,  supported 
herself  in  the  deep  water  by  clinging  to  the 
ladder  with  which  these  boats  are  provided. 

Amongst  the  palaees  of  Genoa,  that  of  Bri- 
guole  Sale — called  the  Palais  Rouge,  from  its 
being  painted  red  outside — holds  the  first  place; 
to  which  it  is  entitled  by  its  beautiful  coUecticM* 
of  Guidos,  Vandykes,  Guercinos,  and  Carlinos, 
as  the  Florentines  call  Carlo  Dolce.  In  the 
Palazzo  Serra  is  the  famous  sahn  (Tor.  Of  it  I 
shall  only  savj  that  its  Corinthian  pillars  are  of 
white  marble,  thickly  overlaid  with  gilding ;  the 
})annels  of  its  doors  are  said  to  be'covered  witli 
l)owdered  lapis  lazuli ;  the  furniture  is  of  richly 
embroidered  satin  y  its  form  is  not  fine,  and  its 
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appearance,  on  the  whole,  is  not  extraordinarily 
rich.  The  custode  exultingly  informed  me  of 
the  exact  price  of  the  lapis  lazuli^  and  of  the 
gilt  pillars.  I  was  told,  that,  on  the  day  before, 
aa  English  gentleman  had  passed,  within  its 
precinctS;  three  hours  of  silent  admiration :  let 
us  hope,  or  rather  fear,  to  learn,  in  a  new  pub- 
lication, the  results  of  his  long  meditation."^ 

The  churches  of  Genoa  are  numerous  and 
rich,  though  small ;  but  by  one  acquainted  with 
the  Basilicse  of  Rome,  few  other  churches  can 
be  found  grand  or  handsome,  excepting,  indeed, 
those  ci  Gothic  architecture.  The  front  of  the 
Dome — ^by  which  I  mean  the  cathedral,"  or,  as 
it  is  here  called,  the  Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo — ^is 
in  the  Pisan  style,  and  rick  in  its  white  and 
black  marbles,  curiously  inlaid,  like  mosaic.  In 
it  is  a  splendid  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  John 
the  Baptist,  the  patron  of  Genoa ;  whose  figure 
is<on  every  coin.  The  beadle  informed  me,  that, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Popes,  any  woman  who  enters 
this  chapel  is,  tpso/actOi  excommunicated ;  see-* 

*  While  on  tlie  Continent,  I  have  sometimes  been  visited 
by  Eng^sh,  who,  with  their  memorandum  hooks  in  their  hands, 
have  made  the  roost  particular  inquiries  concerning  the  prices 
of  different  articles^  and  the  places  I  inhabited,  and  noted  dowa 
nij  answers. 
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ing  that  it  was  a  woman  who  caused  the  death 
of  St.  John.  I  would  wish  not  to  believe,  even 
on  the  fslth  of  a  beadle,  that  any  Pope  should 
have  pronounced  so  ridiculous  an  anathema. 

The  catino, — emerald  dish, — ^in  which  the  head 
of  St  John  the  Baptist  is  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  is  usually 
kept  in  this  church  of  S.  Lorenzo ;  but,  since  the 
last  ten  months,  it  had  been  removed  to  the 
Palazzo  Ducale,  to  be  mended.  I  had  some  dit- 
iiculty  to  discover  into  whose  keeping  it  was 
committed ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  was 
become  of  it;  I  at  length  found  it  on  the  desk  of 
one  of  the  secretaries.  It  had  been  broken 
into  several  pieces  during  its  journey  from 
Paris.  It  was  entire  when  packed  up  at  Paris, 
and  broken  in  this  manner  when  unpacked  at 
Genoa ;  and  one  of  the  pieces  was  then  found 
to  be  wanting.  It  is  now  intended  to  surround 
it  with  a  frame  of  silver,  which  will  keep  the 
separate  fragments  compact  together.  It  was 
put  into  my  hands  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  submitted  to  my  investigation.  It  weighed 
lighter  than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  of 
glass :  the  carving  about  it,  the  handles  in  par- 
ticular, seemed  to  have  been  cut  out  of  what  then 
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was  a  soft  substance ;  holding  it  up  to  the  light,  it 
had  not  a  clear,  transparency,  but  was  interiorly 
full  of  air  bubbles,  some  of  which  were  very 
large,  not  round,  but  of  an  oblong  and  oblate 
shape,  as  if  they  had  been  compressed,  and 
these  were  united  together  by  irregular  lines  of 
smaller  bubbles,  which  gave  it  still  more  the 
appearance  of  having  been  worked  up  while  it 
was  yet  soft  You  may  now  decide  on  its  merits 
as  an  emerald.  You  perceive  that  I  consider  it 
to  be  a  composite  paste,  for  it  is  certainly  not 
clear  enough  for  glass.  Whatever  its  substance 
may  be,  does  not  alter  the  possibility  of  its  being 
the  true  dish  in  which  the  saint's  head  was 
placed ;  indeed,  its  being  declared  a  non-emerald 
would  render  the  identity  more  probable.  The 
story  of  its  having  been  taken  from  the  treasure 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  to  serve  at  the  last  Supper 
of  Christ,  is  too  foolish  to  demand  a  refutation. 

There  are  some  good  paintings  in  the  other 
churches.  In  one  of  these,  pointed  out  by  the 
guide-book,  I  requested  a  priest  to  shew  me 
where  they  were  hung.  ^  Ma  che  quadri  vokte 
*^  vedere  ? — But  what  paintings  do  you  want  to 
*^  see  ?'  he  demanded,  as  if  unconscious  that  hi< 
church  possessed  any  of  particular  merit    In 
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anotket  chiirch  the  beadle  shewed  great  surprise 
at  my  demanding  to  see  the  paintings  ;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  began  to  describe  them  regularly, 
^^  QueUo  i  San  Giovanni  Battista^  queUo  e  la 
^^  Madonna^  queUo  i  San  Marco,  queUo  e\.r«.« 
^^  that  is  St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  is  the  Ma- 

**  donna,  that  is  St,  Marc,  that  is ^    *  But 

•  who  are  they  painted  by?'  I  demanded.  ^  Oh! 
"  questopoi  non  h  so — ah  !  I  can't  tell  thoL*^  So 
much  for  the  Genoese  taste  for  the  bdle  arti. 

In  some  of  the  churches  of  Genoa  I  remarked, 
near  the  holy-water  basin,  the  figure  of  an  old 
man,  intended  to  represent  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
with  a  red  painted  triangle  on  its  head,  and 
holding  in  its  hands  a  small  crucifix  adorned 
with  flowers.  How  do  the  Genoese  clergy 
reconcile  this  with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,*  "  E  medio  toUere  sedulo  curent,  ax:  tene-^ 
"  antur^  qum  vel  avaritia^  idolorum  servitus,  vel 
'^  irreverentia,  quce  ab  impietate  vix  sejuncta  esse 
potest,  vel  superstitio  verce  pietatis  falsa  imita* 
trix,  induxit^^  Though,  in  the  decree  of  Uie 
Council,  these  words  apply  to  the  celebration  of 
Mass,  and  to  the  immediate  service  of  the  altar, 
they  evidently  extend  to  the   whole  worship. 

*  Sess.  XXIL  Can.  ix. 
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Under  the  same  head  it  is  ordered,  "  Ab  eccksifS 
^^  vero  musicds  eas,  ubi  sive  crgaivOj  sive  cantu 
**  hxscivum  out  impwtam  cthquid  miscetur^  item 
*^  sectdares  omnes  actiones,  vana  cEtque  adeo  pro- 
^^fcma  coUoquia^  deambtdationeSj  strepitusy  du" 
**  mores  arceantJ^  I  have  alreacjly  alluded  to  the 
English  being  permitted  to  make  a  rendezvous 
of  St.  Peter's,  for  them  to  talk  and  walk  together 
during  the  performance  of  vespers.  A  short  time 

since,  Lady ,  mentioning  that  a  friend  in 

England  had  requested  her  to  bring  back  $ome 
Italian  church  music,  asked  me,  as  a  Catholic, 
what  she  had  best  procure.  I  recommended 
some  waltzes,  and  Rossini's  opera  of  Semiramis, 
as  being  the  sort  of  music  most  frequently  per- 
formed in  Italian  churches.  In  France,  at  mili- 
tary masses,  I  have  heard  the  band  strike  up,  im- 
mediately after  the  consecration,  the  well  known 
air,  Dipiacer  mi  hcdza  il  cor ;  and,  at  other 
times,  play  the  music  of  the  Trixmjb  di  BaccOj 
a  ballet  I  have  seen  at  St  Carlo.  Would  not 
the  purging  the  Catholic  worship  of  these  abuses, 
which  it  itself  condemns,  but  which  render  it  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  the  undistinguishing  and 
narrow-minded  philosophers  of  the  age,  a  class 
in  which,  xmless  th«  clergy  look  better  to  \%y 
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the  whole  christian  people  will,  before  longv 
beeomprehended,~-would  not,  I  demand,  thii« 
be  as  effectual  a  means  of  inspiring  respect  for 
the  religion,,  as  the  forbidding  of  certain  books, 
and  the  making  a  certain  number  of  Papal 
singers  ?    Adieu. 


LETTER  XLIV. 


Chambery,  Gth  Mtfy  1825. 


MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

In  going  from  jGrenoa  to  Turin  the 
Bocchetta  is  not  necessarily  traversed,  or,  rather^, 
it  cannot  be  traversed ;  for  a  good  easy  road 
having  been  lately  made,  the  ancient  one  is. 
neglected,  and  is  no  longer  "  charitable."  After 
sleeping  at  Novi,  we  entered  on  the  uninterest- 
ing plain  of  Alexandria.  I  here  speak  as  an 
Englishman ;  tlie  French  always  admire  a  fer- 
tile plain  as  the  greatest  beauty  in  nature,  and 
can  only  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  conceive 
a  relative  admiration  for  romantic  but  more 
barren  countries. 

A  short  time  before  reaching  Alexandria  we 
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traversed  the  field  of  Marengo.  The  scattered 
cottages  have  now  taken  back  their  wonted 
appearance,  and  the  wide  corn-fields  have 
sucked  in  the  blood  of  those  that  perished  on 
the  grand  day  that  immortalized  the  humble 
village,  and  the  low  modest  spire  that  rises 
beside  the  high  road.  Yet,  in  passing  this 
plain,  I  could  not  restrain  my  imagination, 
which  peopled  it  again  with  the  combatants; 
over  whom  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  country 
and  the  lowering  grey  clouds  seemed  still  to 
mourn.  I  sought  for  the  place  on  which  had 
expired  the  hero  who  had  gained  the  day.  A 
tomb  was  begun  to  be  erected  on  the  spot 
where  Desaix  had  fallen :  this  monument  had 
never  been  completed.  Can  it  be  believed, 
tliat  the  foundations  of  this  tomb,  raised  by  the 
friendship  of  Napoleon  over  the  body  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  generjil,  were  dispersed  and 
scattered  at  the  late  irruption  of  the  Austrians, 
who  have  in  this  manner  avenged  themselves 
on  their  fallen  conqueror?  Had  it  been  a 
trophy  of  victory, — such  as  is  said  to  be  now 
raising  by  the  English  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
— its  destruction  might  have  been  expected  and 
excused ;  but  a  tomb  ! 
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An  officer  of  the  etat  nuyor  at  Alexandria 
obtained  permission  for  our  carriage  to  pass 
through  the  Citadel,  by  which  we  avoided  a 
detour  of  two  miles^  and  gained  time  to  go  over 
the  fortifications.  I  am  no  engineer,  and  can 
give  you  no  description  of  the  works:  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  perfect  repair,  and  at- 
tracted my  admiration  as  being  the  strongest  I 
had  yet  seen.  The  French  had  expended  great 
sums  in  fortifying  Alexandria ;  their  works,  ex-* 
cepting  the  Citadel,  have  been  since  levelled. 
At  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  Fiemontese  retained 
the  French  cannon  then  in  their  country ;  and  I 
could  not  without  interest  observe  the  names  of 
the  French  Marechals  and  Generals  engraved 
on  these  pieces:  I  remarked  one  inscribed 
Napoleon. 

The  King  of  Naples,  in  his  passage  through 
Alexandria,  had  visited  the  Citadel:  he  had 
asked  the  Commandante  for  a  map,  that  he  might 
the  better  understand  the  plan  of  the  fortifica- 
ticms :  on  being  informed  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  shew  such  documents  to  foreigners,  he  had 
made  excuses  for  having  demanded  it,  saying, 
^*  that  his  esteem  for  the  Governor  was  increased 
"  by  the  refusal.'* 
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We  ha^  scarcely  finished  the  tour  of  the 
works,  when  the  Signor  Commandante  came  out 
to  meet  us»  accosted  us  most  politely,  and, 
though  we  had  little  time  to  spare,  insisted  on 
shewing  us  his  private  garden  in  the  court  of 
the  Citadel.  Here,  in  a  cool,  shady  bower,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  table  covere^i 
with  wine  and  syrups,  and  a  plate  of  small 
lumps  of  ice,  which  we  put  into  our  glasses^ 
where  it  melted  into  a  cooler  mixture  than  com- 
mon water  could  have  produced.  This,  is  the- 
way  in  which  the  Italians  weaken  their  wine . 
the  following  anecdote  will  prove  to  you  how 
common  is  their  use  of  ice,  or,  in  the  more 
southern  parts,  of  snow.  After  an  insurrection 
among  the  Neapolitan  galley-slaves — -forcats — 
one  of  them  had  been  condemned  to  death : 
on  approaching  the  place  of  execution,  he  said 
that  he  was  thirsty,  and  demanded  a  glass  of 
water:  it  was  brought  him;  after  sipping  at  it 
he  looked  up  at  the  priest,  who  attended  to  con- 
sole him,  and,  with  a  pitiful  air,  complained, 
"  Padre^  non  e  nevata — Father,  it  is  not  iced." 

"  Fif/liOy'^  replied  the  comforting  priest,   "  ecca 

* 

^^  gli  angioli  che   ti  preparcmo   sorbetti   ad  ogni 
"' frvtta — Son,    behold    the    angels     who    aro 
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^^  prepating  you  ice8  made   of  eyery  sort  (^ 
«  fruit" 

But  my  Neapolitan  galerien  must'  not  make 
me  forget  our  jbospitabie  entertainers  of  Alex-» 
andria :  we  now  took  leave  of  them,  and  con-^ 
tinned  our  journey  to  Asti,  the  birth-place  of 
Alfieri.  The  aspect  of  the  country  did  not  im- 
prove until  the  next  day,  on  approaching  Turin* 

With  Turin  I  was  well  acquainted :  I  had 
.passed  some  time  at  it,  when  entering  Italy, 
fouj  years  before.  It  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
a  most  magnificent,  regularly-built  town :  that 
its  streets  are  regular,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  I  have  a  particular  antipathy  to  strait  and 
uniform  streets,  which  present  to  the  eye  no 
prominent  object  for  observation ;  and  now,  after 
the  varied  architecture  of  the  palaces  of  Rome, 
after  the  solemn  aspect  of  those  of  Florence^ 
and  the  light  pleasing  appearance  of  the 
Genoese  habitations,  the  houses  of  Turin  struck 
mb  as  long  lines  of  military  barracks,  uninte^- 
resting  from  their  unvaried  similarity.  The 
arcades  imder  them  have  a  triste  and  dismal 
look,  and  the  streets  are  dirty  and  ill-paved. 

Although  we   were  to  stay  but  one  day  at 
Turin,  I  resolved  to  set  off  that  evening  and 
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revisit  the  Superga ;  for  I  was  curious  to  kiK)W 
what  change  the  sight  of  the  churches  and  other 
monuments  of  Italy  had  produced  in  my  former 
opinion  of  this  structure.  I  drove  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hilly  but  ascended  on  foot  the  steep 
and  winding  road  up  the  mountain.  An  Lour  and 
a  half  brought  me  to  the  platform  before  the 
church.  The  exterior  architecture  I  had  always 
considered  as  barbarous :  that  of  the  interior, 
and  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  dome,  I  admired 
nearly  as  much  as  I  had  done  at  my  former  visit 
But  the  marble  columns  and  the  walls,  which 
had  then  struck  me  as  most  splendidly  rich,  I 
was  now  surprised  to  find  rather  shabby  than 
otlierwise,  and  that  each  pillar  was  formed  of 
two,  or  even  three,  separate  pieces  of  m^ble ! 
I  refused  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  dome,  as 
the  fog,*  which  covered  the  country,  would  have 
prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the  windings 
of  the  Fluviorum  rex  Eridanus — which,  by  the 
way,  is,  at  Turin,  a  very  moderately  small 
stream — as  it  flowed,  in  different  channels, 
through  the  marshy-looking  country  below. 

In  the  King's  palace,  I  saw  a  large  collection 

of  fine  paintings,  which  had  been  hung  up  and 

*  During  six  months  of  winter  Turin  is  buried  iii  thick  fogs. 
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'Cjscposed  since  my  first  passage :  at  tliat  time 
they  were  packed  up  togetlier  in  a  storehouse, 
where  they  had  remained. for  the  last  century  ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d,  we  left  the  Hotel 
de  rUnivers  and  Turin ;  and,  after  traversing 
the  village  of  S.  Ambrogio,  we  advanced  along 
a  good  road,  which  gradually  approached  the 
mountains,  entered  their  defiles,  and  followed 
the  narrow,  pleasant  valley  of  a  torrent,  which 
guided  us  to  the  little  town  of  Susa,  situated,  to 
all  appearances,  on  the  ruins  of  an  earthquake, 
and  from  which  the  neighbouring  Alps  seemed 
to  forbid  all  egress.  As  yet  we  had  ascended 
but  little ;  for  here,  and  at  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
the  rising  of  the  road  across  the  Alps  is,  on  the 
Italian  side,  short,  sudden,  and  unannounced ;  so 
well  is  it  conducted  through  tlieir  projecting 
branches ! 

Although  we  had  arrived  early  at  Susa,  yet 
1  refused  to  be  guided  to  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Augustus :  I  had  seen  plenty  of  arches.  You 
will  understand  this  feeling  when  you  shall,  like 
me,  have  passed  four  years  in  seeking  for  re- 
nowned monuments,  and  in  returning  disap- 
pointed from  the  sight  of  tliem.  I  strolled  along 
a  street  that  led  me  out  of  die  village.     The 
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people  here  are  cleaner,  and  look  more  comfoft' 
able^^^to  use  a  word  which  some  French  say  to 
be  more  the  /and^  the  basis  of  the  English  Ian* 
guage  than  "  Goddem"  itself — they  look  more 
comfortable  than  those  of  Tuscany  even.  I 
arrived  on  the  side  of  an  elevation  that  over- 
looked the  bufying-place  of  the  village :  bones 
were  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  in  the  holes  which  the  scaffolding  had  left 
in  the  walls  of  the  church-yard,  skulls  were 
fixed  in  most  revolting  synmietry.  A  heap  of 
hones  and  skulls  was  also  piled  under  a  projec- 
ting part  of  the  church.  A  poor  woman  who, 
seated  on  the  wall  of  the  cimetiire,  was  suckling 
her  child,  told  me  that  the  priests  were  buried 
within  the  church,  but  that  "  tutii  Faltri  dhno- 
*^  rano  Id — all  the  others  stay  there."  I  know  no 
sight  more  affecting  than  this,  of  a  poor  mother, 
a  beggar,  giving  suck  to  her  infant  babe,  and 
rearing  it  to  prospects  and  a  world,  of  wliich  she 
well  knows  the  miseries  ;  but  here  the  consola- 
tion and  the  hope  were  at  hand — the  church  and 
the  grave. 

At  five  in  the  morning  we  left  the  inn  of 
fSusa  to  ascend  the  Mont  Cenis.  I  recollected 
what  had  been  my  sensations  at  my  first  sight 
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of  tbe  Alps  on  approaching  the  Col  di  Tenda$ 
the  awe  with  which  I  had  beheld  the  clouds 
that  hid  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  my 
shuddering  on  looking  down  the  perpendicular 
precipices  that  bordered  the  road.  I  now  as- 
cended Mont  Cenis  without  any  of  these  unne- 
cessary terrors :  thanks  to  Napoleon,  the  Alps 
are  now  passed  without  danger;  and,  walking 
beside  the  six  horses  that  drew  up  our  heavy- 
laden  carriage,  I  admired,  without  fearing  for 
its  fate,  the  woods,  the  valleys,  and  the  torrent 
of  the  Dora*  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that 
the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  presents  none  of  the 
**  belles  horreurs**  of  the  Col  di  Tenda :  the  road 
is  here  bordered  by  no  precipices,  and  the  land 
is  cultivated  almost  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  ascent  ends  in  a  perpendicular 
rock,  that  closes  the  outlet  from  a  small  valley : 
at  the  foot  of  this  rock  is  the  barrier,  at  which 
six  francs  are  paid  for  every  horse  that  passes ; 
it,  the  barrier,  had  lately  been  removed  to  this 
situation,  in  order  that  all  renfort  horses  might 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  toll.  But  the  cunning  of 
our  voiturier  defeated  that  of  the  government; 
for,  stopping  his  coach  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  limit,  he  sent  back  his  six  additional  horses 
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tind  put  to  his  own,  which  had  followed  up  the 
hill  behind  the  carriage,  that  they  might  be  fresh 
for  this  extraordinary  effort.  On  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  is  a  plain  six  miles  long,  enclosed 
and  surrounded  by  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plain  is  the  inn ;  beside  is  the  hospital,  to  which 
belong  the  small  houses  that  line  the  road,  at 
about  a  mile's  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
which,  during  winter,  are  necessary  as  retreats 
to  travellers.  High  red  crosses  are  planted,  at 
every  turn  of  the  road,  to  guide  passengers 
through  the  snow  that  then  conceals  it. 

It  was  Sunday :  the  church  of  the  hospice  was 
full  of  people,  who,  with  their  curious  dress  and 
their  uncouth  Savoyard  appearance,  attended 
Mass,  and  sang  the  prayers  in  a  manner  far 
preferable  to  that  of  the  musicians  of  the  Pope's 
chapel. 

The  air  is  always  cold  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  which  is  covered  with  pasture  that 
produces  a  particular  and  pleasant-tasted  cheese, 
made  of  cow's,  goat's,  and  a  small  proportion 
of  ewe's  milk.  By  the  side  of  the  inn  is  a  small 
lake,  which  has  all  the  appearances  of  having 
been  formed  by  an  extinguished  volcano,  and 
which  is  renowned  for  its  excellent  trout     It 
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Uiiist  be  regretted  by  goutnumdB  that  a  bettet* 
cook  is  not  kept  in  the  inn ;  but  the  appetite, 
which  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  procures  to 
most  travellers,  renders  the  absence  of  this 
.artist  less  sensible. 

There  here  pierces  through  the  grass  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  rock,  the  points  of  which  are 
remarkable  for  the  peculiar  white  and  alabaster 
appearance  they  assume  from  their  exposition  to 
the  'air.  So  different  is  the  {)assage  of  the  Alps> 
indeed  the  Alps  themselves  are  so  inferior  to 
the  grand  and  sublime  ideas  conceived  of  them, 

that   Mr.  J   seeing  but  a  few  streaks   of 

snow  on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  was  in^- 
clined  to  believe  that  they  were  themselves  lines 
of  the  same  stone  as  we  saw  before  us ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  minute  inquiries  of  the  inn- 
keeper, that  he  was  persuaded  to  allow  that 
tourists  and  poets  did  not  necessarily  mean  to 
point  out  tliis  alabaster,  when  they  spake  of  the 
"eternal  snows  of  the  Alps."  A  doubt  which 
au  reste  was  not  very  misplaced  in  one  who  had 
passed  the  Alps  in  April  and  June  without  see- 
ing any  quantity  of  snow :  but,  if  these  snows 
are  "  eternal,"  the  season  of  the  year  in  whicli 
they  are  looked    for    ought    to  be    perfectly 
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indiflferent  to  tlieir  unlimited    and    unceasing 
duration. 

The  road  down  the  opposite  side  is  good^ 
though  steep,  and  is  not  so  long  as  that  up  the 
mountain.  Our  voiturier  drove  us,  at  a  hard 
TROT,  from  the  summit  to  the  bottom :  so  much 
for  the  passage  of  Mont  Cenis  and  of  the  Alps ! 

The  small  village  of  Lanslebourg  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  Savoyard 
side.  The  dress  and  appearance  of  the  people 
of  Susa  and  of  those  on  the  top  of  the  hill  are 
completely  different:  we  had  left  Italians  below, 
to  find  true  Savoyards  above.  The  look  and 
dress  of  these  pleased  me  much  :  I  had  seen 
women  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  caps, 
helmets,  or  mitres,*  and  whose  ^ee^  were  covered 
with  shoes  or  sandals,  or  had  no  covering  at  all: 
all  which  habiliments  equally  serve,  in  the  books 
of  prints,  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  smiling 
ficrure  of  the  peasant  girl;  although,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  painter,  the  more  rugged  and  imconfined 
is  the  dress,  the  more  it  becomes  the  human 
figure.     This  is  still  more  true   in  a   costume 

*  Oil  the  Pieraont  side  of  the  Col  di  Tenda.  These  head- 
dresses, tliough  of  muslins,  are,  by  the  help  of  whale-boiie 
formed  into  tire  shapes  described. 
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print,  which  cannot  show  the  fiUl^  of  various 
qualities,  that  generally  adheres  to  the  graceful 
tatters  of  the  original.  But  as  the  dress  and  the 
excessive  cleanliness  of  the  Savoyards  prevent 
this  difference  and  improvement  in  the  copy,  I 
here  found  the  originals  to  agree  with  my  pre- 
conceived notions  of  them.  And  although,  as 
my  "  ItineroM*  says,  "  the  women  near  Lansle*^ 
*^  hourg  wear  on  their  heads  pieces  of  dark 
^>  cloth,  which  increase  their  natural  deformity," 
— a  phrase  and  opinion  fortunately  unknown  in 
the  wild  recesses  of  the  injured  dames, — yet 
their  general  appearance  of  bonhomie^  cleanli- 
ness, and  comfort,  compensated,  in  my  mind, 
for  wliat  was  unpardonable  in  the  punctilious 
eyes  of  my  tourist. 

The  bed  of  the  torrent  Are — ^for  in  these 
countries  the  beds  of  torrents  always  point  out 
the  line  which  the  road  should  follow,  and,  as 
in  the  Mont  Cenis,  one  stream  guides  it  to  the 
summit,  another  conducts  it  down  the  opposite 
side — ^the  bed  of  the  Are  led  us  through  lofty, 
steep,  and  woody  mountains,  always  interest- 
ing, and  generally  fine,  into  the  small  valley  ii\ 
which  the  village  of  St  Jean  de  Maurienne 
standsy  surrounded  and  buried  by  perpendicular 
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lulls.  In  one  of  these  is  a  mine  of  silver  and 
lead,  which  is  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  a  small 
house,  iuto  which — ^having  walked  on  before  my 
carriage — I  took  shelter  firom  a  storm  of  rain. 
Near  here  is  a  fort,  which  the  Pienaontese 
government  are  erecting,  at  an  enormous  ex-^ 
pense,  to  defend  the  passage  against  the  French^ 
My  courier  and  voiturier  displayed  their  mili- 
tary talents — for  both  had  served  under  the 
Emperor,  as  has  every  man  in  France  or  Italy 
^r-by  forming  pl^ns,  according  to  whiph  they 
declared  they  would,  in  half  an  hour,  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  fortifications:  and,  to 
me,  their  plans  appeared  very  practicable  !  In 
tliis  manner  the  French  soldier  reasons  on  every 
movement  that  takes  place  on  a  field  of  battle ; 
an  intelligent  spirit,  which,  though  it  carries 
him  on,  as  the  world  knows,  is  sometimes  found 
inconvenient  in  a  retreat 

The  ravine  pf  the  Are  gradually  widens  till 
the  confluence  of  the  torrent  with  the  Isere; 
a  river  which,  many  years  before,  I  had  crossed 
lower  down  its  course.  Having  next  traversed 
a  pleasing,  well-cultivated  country,  decked  with 
many  fine  walnut  trees,  we  yesterday  looked 
down  01?  the  rich  plain  of  Chambery,  and  en-. 
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tered  die  Hotel  de.la  Poste,  four  days  after  we 
had  quitted  Turin. 

Since  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis,  we  have 
found  a  sudden  change  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air.  Cloaks  and  great  coats  have  not  been 
able  to  prevent  me  from  shivering  with  cold : 
at  this  the  people  of  the  different  inns  are  much 
siurprised,  as  they  themselves  are  suffering  from 
the  intensity  of  the  heat !  At  one  of  the  places^ 
where  we  rested  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I 
endeavoured  to  warm  myself  by  standing  in 
the  broad  sunshine,  in  the  middle  of  the  liigh 
road;  a  waggoner^  after  observing  me  for  a 
long  time,  at  length  came  up,  arid  kindly  in- 
quired,  ^^  if  I  was  ill,  and  why  I  stood  still  in 
"  the  broiling  sun  ?'  Broiling  f  he  had  not 
just  left  Naples ;  of  which  I  am  almost  tempted 
to  eicclaim,  ^*  Stava  bene  ;  moy  per  star  meglioy 
**  do  quu^    AdieiL 


LETTER  XLV. 


Poni  Bonvoisin,  8lA  July,   1825. 


MY  I«A»,»111ESD,  ^^ 

AtTER  writing  to  you  my  last  lettOV' ' 
I  Unik  a  l^t  gig,  and  drove  to  Aix-Ics-Bain5> 
six  miles  from  Chambery,  on  tlie  high  road  to 
Geneva.  Aix — Aqim  Graticma — is  famous  for 
its  mineral  <i#fitera  ;  and  in  the  cellar  of  one  of 
the  houses  are  some  well-preserved  remains  of 
Koman  baths.  The  town  is  prettily  utuated; 
and,  during  the  summer  season,  is  generally 
visited  by  about  fifteen  hundred  persons.  I  went 
over  the  bathing  establishment^  whidi  is  large, 
and  well  furnished  with  shower-baths,  douches 
of  all  sorts,  &c. ;  and  was  conducted  to  the  spo^ 
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Yi^itliin  the  building,  where  the  spring  of  sulphur 
first  appears  above  ground :  that  of  alum  rises 
at  a  short  distance.  I  was  told  that  the  mid- 
dle heat  of  both  is  114  Farenheit :  after  rains  it 
descends  to  112,  and  in  time  of  drought  rises  to 
116  degrees. 

Near  the  baths  is  an  establishment,  within  tlie 
precincts  of  which  are  a  large  garden,  a  theatre, 
coffee-house,  [and  a  drawing-room,  in  which 
dancing  and  music  is  carried  on  every  evening, 
for  the  use  of  the  visiters,  who  subscribe  monthly 
a  small  sum.     The  rooms  are  neat  and  good. 

I  then  drove  through  a  pretty  country  of 
meadows  and  walnut  trees,  to  the  Lake  Bourget, 
half  a  mile  beyond  Aix.  This  lake,  though  not 
particularly  beautiful,  is  more  so  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  Italy.  I  learnt,  from  some  talkative 
peasants,  that  it  is  more  tlian  four  leagues  long3 
and  one  broad ;  that  it  is  joined  by  a  short  canal 
to  the  Rhone,  below  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;.  aiid 
that  so  even  is  the  level  of  this  canal,  that  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone  sometimes  flow  into  the 
lake,  while  those  of  the  lake  sometimes  find  an 
outlet  into  the  Rhone.  Much  wood  for  build- 
ing  used  to  be  thus  exported  from  Savoy  to 
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I^yonS)  and  the  boats  used  to  retam  laden  widi 
salt  they  received  from  the  French  in  exchanger 
A  late  decree  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  had, 
however,  forbidden  the  importation  of  French 
salt ;  and  my  informers  greatly  complained  that 
their  commerce  in  \rood  would  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  destroyed,  while  the  price  of  salt 
Avould  necessarily  be  much  raised  by  its  passage 
over  the  Mont  Cenis.  Is  it  in  this  manner  that 
the  wavering  affection  of  the  Savoyards  is  to  be 
secured  to  the  princes  of  Piemont  ?  I  have  said 
wavering  ;  for  Savoy,  like  many  other  countries, 
regrets  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

A  boatman  offered  to  take  me  to  an  intermit- 
ting fountain,  and  other  sights,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  I  declined  the  offer :  but  the 
sailing  on,  and  the  bathing  in,  this  water  must 
constitute  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the  least  sickly 
amongst  the  visiters  of  Aix-les-Bains.  Ever 
since  I  left  England,  I  had  not  seen  so  much 
grass  and  meadow  as  during  this  short  excursion. 

The  town  of  Chambery  is  ugly  and  ill  built : 
it  possesses  a  handsome  public  walk.  Its  inha- 
bitants speak  particularly  good  French,  and 
have  pleasant,  amiable  French  manners.     It  is 
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naid  to  contain  an  agreeable  and  numerous  so- 
ciety,  though  its  population  does  not  exceed  ten 
thousand  souls. 

We  left  it  on  the  morning  after;   and  pass- 
ing before  a  small  volume  of  water  that  falls 
from  a  perpendicular  rock,  120  feet  high,  we 
followed  a  beautiful  road,   bordered  by  woody 
mountains  and  the  bed  of  a  rapid  torrent.     We 
Soon  reached  the  mountain  ^^  des  Echelles ;"  so 
called  from  its  having  been  formerly  passed  by 
means  of  ladders  placed  against  ita  steep  sides. 
At  present  a  grotto— it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  again  employ  so  descriptive  a  word — a 
grotto,  like  that  of  Posilipo,  but  not  so  wide,  so 
lofty,  or  above  half  so  long,   pierces  the  rock, 
and  leads,  with  a  rapid  declivity,  to  the  opposite 
side ;]  where  an  immense  plain  stretches  before 
•the   traveller,  who   finds   himself  on   a  ledge 
formed  on  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the 
mountain  he  has  just  passed  through,  and  which 
he  follows  till  a  gradual  descent  brings  him  into 
a  large  village,  or  city, — for  it  seems  to  be  a 
disputed  question  by  which  of  these  denomina- 
tions Ilchelles  ought  to  be  known  to  the  world ; 
the  opinion  of  my  "  Itinerario*^  on  the  subject  is 


sliewn  by  its  blaming  tlie  "vanittf  wbicli 
prompts  its  inhabitants  to  call  their  village  a  city. 
Stopping  at  this  place — I  leave  the  question 
undecided — to  buy  some  fruit,  it  was  brought 
to  me  in  a  scrap  uf  paper,  on  which  I  found  tlic 
following  curious  document,  which  I  transcribe 


"  Proces  Verbal  de  C Assembles  Comwnnak 

"  de  S(.  Jean  de  Cout. 
"  Du  cinquieme  Germinal  an  sept  de  la  |Ri*- 
publique  Fran^ais  une  et  indivisible.  Les 
citoyens  de  la  Commune  de  St.  Jean  de  Cour 
ayant  les  qualites  requises  par  la  constitution, 
se  gont  reunis  en  Assemblee  Communale  daii» 
Tedifice  public  du  dit  lieu  pour  tenir  leur» 
seances ;  I'assembl^e  s'est  provisoirement  con- 
stituee  sous  la  presidence  du  citoyen — qui  a 
ete  r^connu  pour  le  plus  ag^  des  citoyens 
presents,  lequel  ayant  pris  place  au  bureau 
en  cette  quality,  a  fait  connoitre  que  les  d- 
toyens — etant  les  plus  ag6s  apres  lui,  sactkant 
ecrire,  rempliroient  provisoirement  les  fonc- 
tions  de  scrutateurs,  ces  citoyens  ont  aussi 
pris  place  &  I'invitation  du  president,  il'a  ete  . 
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aussi  reconnu  que  le  citoyen'-^^comme  le  plu9* 
jeune  etait  appele  a  remplir  les  fonctions  de 
"secretaire,  le  president  a  ensuite  declare  que 
^^  Fassembl^e  ii*etant  pas  encore  definitivement 
*'  constituee,  on  ne  pouvoit  s'occuper  d'autres 
*'  objects  que  I'election  du  president,  secretaire, 
et  scrutateurs  definitifs,  et  qu'en  consequence 
le  secretaire  alloit  faire  lappel  nominal  des 
citoyens  que  doivent  concourir  a  cette  nomi- 
^*  nation.  Le  secretaire  a  fait  un  premier  appel 
^'  nominal  des  citoyens  portes  dans  cette  liste 
"  pour  proceder  definitivement  a  I'election 
**  susdite« 

"  Chaque  votant  appele  s'est  approclie  du 
"  bureau  sur  lequel  il  a  ecrit  son  bultin  d  elec- 
"  tion,  apres  avoir  prete  le  serment  individuel 
"  de  haine  a  la  royaute  et  a  Tanarchie,  de  fide- 
''  lite  et  d'attachement  a  la  Republique  et  a  la 
**  Constitution  de  Tan  trois. 

"  Tpus  les  citoyens  presents  ayant  votes,  le 
'*  president  a  declare  que  le  scrutiu  etait  ferme^ 
*'  et  a  prevenu  Tassemblee  qu'il  allait  etre 
*'  proced^  au  recensement  et  ensuite  au  depou- 
**  illement  des  billets.  II  est  resulte  que  dans 
"  le  vase  du  scruttin,.  il  y  avait  vingt  bulletins. 
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^  et  dans  le  vase  sk>it  carton  contenant  les  nom% 
"  il  y  avait  un  egal  nombre  de  billets.     Ce  de- 

pouillement  fait  il  est  r^sulte  que  les  citoyen^ 

ey-dessus  nomm^  ont  obtenus  la  pluralite  des 
^'  sufirages  et  ont  et^  proelames  comme  est  dit 
**ey-des8us» 

^^  Le  president  a  ensuite  dedare  a  I'assemblee 
"  que  Tobjet  de  la  convocation  etait  de  proceder 
*^  a  la  nomination  d'un  agent  municipal,  con- 
^'  form^ment  a  la  loi.  Ce  qui  a  etc  fait  comme 
"  cy-apres.  On  a  de  suite  precede  par  la  voie 
*'  du  scrutin  a  Telection  d'un  dgent  municipal, 
^  et  il  est  resulte  du  depouillement  du  dit  scru- 
"  tin  que  le  citoyen — a  recueilli  la  pluralite  des 
"  suffrages,  et  a  ete  proclame  en  cette  conformite 
"  agent  municipal. 

"  Le  president  a  ensuite  declare  que  I'assera- 
*'  blee  etoit  dissoute,  de  tout  quoi  il  en  a  ete 
"  dresse  le  present  verbal,  le  mois,  jour,  et  an 
"  que  dessus.  Le  dit  president  d'age,  ii'a 
"  sgu  signer,  pour  etre  illitere,  a  fait  le  marque 
"  ordinaire. 

*'  Marque,  f  de ,  president 

,  scrutateurs. 


-,  secretaire 
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In  this  document  I  was  most  astonkhed  at 
the  c(M:rectness  of  the  style,  and  the  purity  of 
the  language,  in  which  there  are  fewer  faults 
than  were  to  be  expected  from  the  secretary  of  a 
**  regenerated"^  village. 

After  Echelles,  leaving  on  the  left  the  plain 
I  have  mentioned,  we  entered  a  ravine  more 
terrifying  than  any  we  had  as  yet  passed.  The 
road  was,  as  it  were,  suspended  on  a  narrow 
shelf,  defended  by  a  parapet  from  the  tremen- 
dous precipice  below,  while  the  rocks  projected 
above,  and  threatened  to  fall  on  whatsoever 
should  pass  beneath — a  threat  which,  by  the 
bye,  they  sometimes  put  into  execution  at  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  La  Dauphine  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  that  rolled 
below;  and  we  soon  arrived  where,  enclosed 
between  less  lofty  banks,  this  small  river  Guer 
16  crossed  by  the  Pont  Bonvoisin  ;  a  good  name^ 
in  its  apparently  intended  interpretation,  for  a 
bridge  that  unites  th^  two  halves  of  a  village,, 
each  half  of  which  owns  a  different  allegiance. 

Having  easily  satisfied  the  Savoyard  custom** 
house,  we  crossed  the  frontier  bridge,  and 
drove   into  the  court  of  the   French  doucme^ 
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While  dinner  was  preparing,  our  luggage 
underwent  the  polite  visits  of  the  French 
officer;  who  replied  to  my  observation,  that 
*'  smugglers  did  not  travel  in  large  parties  like 
"  ours ;"  that  "  he  saw  what  we  were  ;  but  that 
"  he  had  once  met  with  a  conirabcmdier^  who 
«  had  with  him  afemily  of  ten  persons." 

I  asked  the  girl  of  the  inn,  if  the  inhabitants 
of  each  side  of  the  bridge  were  obliged  to  obtain 
a  passport  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  stream? 
"  A^ow,  Monsieur i  on  ne  fait  que  nousfouiUer  de 
"  chaque  cote  dti  pont :  voild  toutJ'  And  this 
seemed  as  natural  to  her,  as  the  opening  the 
trunks  did  to  me.  Foreigners  complain  tliat 
they  are  worse  treated  on  landing  at  Dover. 

At  Dover  I  soon  hope  to  find  myself;  and? 
ere  long,  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving 
your  acknowledgements  for  the  pains  I  have 
taken  to  give  you  a  detailed  account  of  my 
residence  in  the  two  principal  towns  of  Italy, 
and  of  my  journey  to  this — the  frontier  of 
France .  At  all  events  I  have  found  the  ^v^iting 
of  these  letters  a  most  agreeable  employment  of 
many  listless  hours.  By  regularly  noting  down 
my  remarks  on  the  different  scenes  and  object* 
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here  referred  to,  I  have  impressed  each  one 
more  strongly  on  my  mind;  and,  though  1  may 
also  have  strengthened  the  remembrance  of 
some  disappointments  and  unpleasing  sensa^* 
tions,  yet  mingled  with  them  is  a  fund  of 
recollections,  to  which  it  will  ever  be  most 
soothing  to  me  to  recur. 


THE  £N9« 
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^ppmtfix. 


N^  I.     Vol.  i,  p.  68, 

The  inferences  I  have  drawn  from 
this  Cantata  may,  perhaps,  appear  unwar* 
ranted,  though  they  entirely  correspond  with 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the 
Romans.  The  whole  of  the  composition  is, 
however,  so  extraordinary,  that  I  think  it  neces^ 
sary  to  give  the  original  language  itself:  it 
will,  I  believe,  justify  the  interpretation  I  have- 
put  upon  iU 
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CANTATA 

ntL    L*ESALTAZIONE 

AL  SOMMO  PONTIFICATO 

DI  K  S.  PAPA  LEONE  XIL 

FELICEMENTE  REONANTE 

SSEOUITA     DAOU  ACCADXMXCI  FILAEMOVICI    DI    KOUK 
VILLA  SXKA  10  DXCXMBRK  1828. 

DEDICATA 

A  SUA  KMXNX)(IA   BXTERXNDXSSIMA. 
IL  SIGNOR  CARDINALE 

G.  M.  DELLA  SOMAGLIA 

PXCAMO  OXL  8ACB0  COLLXaiO,  VICE    CAKCELLIEEX   DI  S.  CRIXSA^ 
E  SE«RETABXO  BX  8TAT0  DX  MOSTRO  8XGNORB« 

Poesia  del  Sig.  G,  B,  Gerardi, 

J^fusica  del  Sig,  Maestro  Filippo  Morosi 
Accademico  Filarmonico. 

IN  ROMA 

XBLLA  STAMPERIA  DE  ROMANIS 

HDCCCXXIIL 

Qm  Iticenza  cfe*  Superiori^ 
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A  iua  Eminenza  ReverendissimallSignor  CardinaU  Giulio 
Maria  Delia  Somaglia,  Decano  del  S,  CoUe^iOy  Vice 
Cancelliere  di  S,  Chiesa  e^Segrttario  di  Stato  Di 
Papa  Leone  XIL 

Eminentissimo  Principe, 

Quel  sentimento  di  gioja,  che  dcst6  nell'  animor 
di  tutti  la  gloriosa  assunzione  al  Pontificato  di  N.  S. 
Papa  Leone  XII.  felicemente  regnante,  muove  ora 
r  Accademia  Filarmonica  a  manifestare  la  sua  esultanza 
per  cosi  felice  ayyenimento.  N6  sotto  altri  auspicj,  se 
non  sotto  quelli  dell*  EiKk'sta  Vostra  conveniva  che  al 
Pubblico  apparisse  tale  mnile  tributo,  di  V.  Em*za,  che 
prescelta  ad  essere  I'oi^no  delle  sovrane  beneficenxe 
sopra  i  suoi  sudditi  per  Id  luminose  cariche  che  ^  merita- 
meute  sostiene,  essere  dete  altresl  Tinterprete  dei  voti, 
che  i  medesimi  formano  per  la  lunga  conservazione  di  si 
buon  Principe,  e  Padre. 

La  protezione,  che  I'Em'za  V.  ha  sempre  accordato  ad 
ogai  genere  di  Belle  Arti,  come  e  sicuro  argomento  di 
Mucia  per  gli  Accadeknici  Filarmonici  che  tale  offerta 
sara  per  esserle  bene  accetta,  cosi  i  rari  pr^gi,  che  ador- 
nano  il  bell*  animo  dell*  Em'za  V.  fanno  sperare  che 
presentataai  piedi  del  Trono  per  le  mani  di  tanto  Inter- 
cessore,  sara  per  ottenere  il  sovrano  fayore,  quale  umil- 
racate  imploro,  mentre  baciandole  la  sacra  Porpora, 
iui  do  Tonore  di  protestarmi  col  piu  profondo  rispetto 
Di  Vostra  Eminenza. 

Roma,  2  Decembrc,  1823. 

U'mo  Devm'o,  ed  ObUm*o  Servo 

SlGISHONDO  ChIGI.* 

*  He  it  a  Prince  of  ooe  of  the  first  funilies  of  Rome. 
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PABTE  PRIMA* 

CORO. 

L' Aurora  che  sorgfe 
n  Sol,  che  tremonta, 
Sollievo  non  porg« 
Al  nostro  dolor. 
La  Greggia  smarrita, 
L*Ovil  pill  non  cura, 
Se  perde  1'  aita 
Del  Sacro  Pastor. 
Le  Talli  feconde 
Son  aride  glebe, 
Del  fiume  le  sponde 
Son  prive  d'umot. 
£  intanto  la  selva, 
Nemica  del  sole, 
Nutrisce  la  belva, 
Del  gregge  terror, 
Dell !  sorga  tremenda 
La  destra  del  Nume, 
E  questa  difenda 
Beir  opra  d*amor. 

Roma. 

C'lii  piange  a  me  d'intomo  ? 

Ohi  parla  di  terror?     Misera!  oh  conif 

Ciia  del  Mondo  Regina,  in  un  instante, 

l)i  squallor  mi  ricopro  !     lo  cerco  iuYuu» 

Del  Pastor,  del  Sovrano 

L'immagine  adorata.     I  figli  mi«i 
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$ulla  tomba  del  givato  offi*ono  il  pianto. 
Povero  d'acque  intanto 
Al  mar  discende  il  Tebro> 
£  dalle  amiche  sponde 
A'  miei  soepiri,  al  pianto  mio  risponde. 
Cerco  in  Tan  Tantica  gloria 

Del  Tarp^o  solla  pendice ; 

Non  avanza  a  un'infelice 

Che  la  barbara  memoria 

Di  quel  bene,  cbe  perdd. 
n  dolor,  che  nutro  in  seno 

Mi  conduce  a  lagrimar. 

Ah !  di  speme  un  raggio  almeno, 

Giusto  Dio,  non  mi  negar ! 

Genio  delle  Belle  Arti. 

Oh  !  come  il  tuo  dolor  mi  scende,  o  IVIadre^ 
Nel  piii  vivo  del  cor :  troppo  in  uii  punto 
Tu  perdesti,  lo  s6 :  T  Amico,  il  Prence 
Non  sdegn6  Y  opre  mie,  tu  lo  mirasti 
Fra  le  cure  di  Padre,  e  di  Sovrano 
Richiamar  lo  splendore  in  Vaticano. 
Sotto  i  colpi  del  tempo  vorace. 
Si  disperse  la  gloria  Latina, 
£  piombar  nell'  estrema  rovina 
L'alte  moli,  che  il  Mondo  ammiro. 
Ma  una  voce  dal  fango  le  scosse, 
Le  sostenne  una  destra  possente, 
£d  il  tempo  sdegnoso  fremente 
La  sua  falce,  fuggendo,  spezz6« 

Roma. 
Ma  quid  donna  celeste  il  pid  qui  Tolge  ? 


S4) 

II  Gbnio. 

Ve',  come  ha  mesto  il  guardo, 

E  come  in  braccio  al  sao  dolore  atroce 

Bagaa  di  pianto  la  patema  Croce. 

CORO. 

Salve,  degle  Uomini 

Difesa,  e  speme, 

Nel  mar,  che  freme, 

Guida  fedeL 
Fra  tante  lagrime 

Non  sembri  quella 

^letta,  e  bella, 

Figlia  del  Ciel ! 

La  Keligionb. 

Ah  !  chi  di  Toi  m'  addita 

II  fortunato  avello,  in  cuo  riposa 
II  mio  sostegno,  il  difensore  invitto 
Deir  altar,  della  Fe  :  libera  almeno 
8ii  qiieir  uriia  potro  versare  il  pianto. 
(^uivi  de'  miei  ncmici 
Spero  sottrarmi  al  minaccioso  artiglio 
E  mi  fia  scudo  la  virtu  d'  un  Figlio. 
Avvolta  in  dense  tenebre, 

Senza  conforto,  e  Duce, 

L'umanita  colpevole 

Di  mia  celeste  luce 

Un  ragg-io  desio : 
Ma  quando  in  Gcrosolima 

Venne  Teterno  Sole, 

AUor  del  voto  immcmore 
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La  maledetta  prole 
Luce  si  bella  odi6« 

IL   TEMPOr 

Fercli^  di  pianto  il  ciglio 

Voi  bagnate,  perche  ?    Forse  del  Nume 

II  voler,  la  possanza  a  noi  fan  guerra  ? 

Piange,  ^  ver,  sulla  terra 

L'umana  prole,  in  mille  afianni  assorta, 

Ma  spesso  un  sol  momento 

Cangia  in  dolce  piacere  anclie  il  tormento. 

Tutto  dispone  il  Cielo 

A  vantaggio  delF  Uomo :  io  stesso  accordo 

SoUievo  air  infelice, 

Ed  h  talor  si  forte  il  poter  mio, 

Che  le  aventure  sue  spargo  d'oblio. 

DoY*  d  quel  misero— che  in  mezzo  ai  gemiti 
D'un  mal,  che  Tagita — divorator 
Devoto,  e  supplice>— ver  me  non  volgasi, 
Calma  chiedendomi^^nel  suo  timor  ? 

Ma  rinfelice — gi&  frena  il  pianto, 
Scorda  raflfano— ravviva  il  cor : 
£  la  Rperanza — fu  solo  intanto 
Dolce  sollievo— del  suo  dolor. 

Roma. 

Saggio  tu  parli.    E  la  speranza  un  bene 
Delia  vita  sostegno :  ei  s'  alimenta 
Di  ragione,  e  d'oblio. 

Il  Gbnio. 

Ma  quando  eccedc 
LMdea  d*un  mal :  quando  nel  cor  profonda 

VOL.  II.  M 
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£  r  acerba  ferita,  e  1'  alma  tntta 
Kel  dolor  si  eoncentra,  ot'  ^  chi  posea 
Scordar  1*  affanno  atroce, 
£  di  speranza  udir  1'  arnica  voce  ? 

La  Reugione. 

Nel  mio  Sigfnor  coafido : 
£i  la  diletta  Sposa  (tgfnor  difese 
Dalle  nemiche  offese : 
£i  le  rasciuga  ilpiantOy «  la  consola, 
£  fra  gli  urti  di  barbara  procella. 
La  guida  in  porto  vincitrice,  e  bella 

II  Tebipoi. 

Forse  \iciiia  ^  V  ora 
Delgiabilo  comun:  le  preci  ascolto 
Dei  Ministri  del  Tempie :  i  mesti  altari 
Fuman  d*  arabo  incenso :  ecco  si  svena 
La  rittima  di  pace  ?    Ah !  non  si  tardi 
Un  solo  istante  ad  offerir  devoti 
8u  i  vanni  della  fede  i  nostri  yoti. 

Cord. 

Vieni,  su  noi  discendi, 

Spirito  Creator, 
I  nostri  petti  accendi 

Del  tuo  celeste  amor. 
E  al  Gregge,  che  difendi, 

Kidona  il  suo  Pastor. 

Roma,  b  il  Genio. 

Gran  Dio,  se  in  rivaal  Tebr© 
Fondar  ti  piacque  il  Trono, 
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Kicordati  del  donoy 
Abbi  di  noi  pieta. 

La  Reugione,  ed  il  TEMPOi 

La  tua  diletta  na^e 
Sola  nel  mar  si  vede ; 
Ah !  Se  il  Nocchier  U  chiede, 
Abbi  di  Lei  piet^ 

TUTTI. 

Quest'  opra  tua  difendi, 
Pietoso  RedentcH'. 
Vieni,  su  noi  discendi, 
Spirito  Creator. 

Cord. 

Dt  battaglia  chi  desta  la  tromba  ? 
Chi  o'incalza  terribile  a  ter^o  ? 
Splende  Tasta,  fiammeggia  rosberg^o, 
Siam  perdati,  piii  scampo  non  v'e. 

Ma  dagli  astri  una  mano  possente 
Degli  eletl^  lo  ^tuolo  difende, 
II  nemico  agli  abissi  discende ; 
E  piu  bella  sorride  la  Fe.        ^ 

Roma,  zd  il  Genio. 

Vivo  Sol,  che  1'  alme  accendi, 
DeUanotte  ah!  squarcia  il  yelo, 
£  Serena  torn!  in  Cielo 
La  tua  luce  a  sdntillar. 


Tomi  omai,  ie\i !  tonii  ii 
Del  soiriso  il  piiro  incanto. 
Cute  alfine  il  nostro  plant*), 
Abbin  termiDe  il  penar. 

Cofto. 
Felloe  I'Uom,  e!ie  delP  EUrao  ii 
Tranquillo  si  ri|iosa : 
Ei  DcUa  notte  ombrosa 
(iodi-ik  sicuro  i  doki  soniii  aim 

D'  oltrag^o  insidiator. 

TfTTI. 

Vieni,  8U  noi  diacendi, 
Spirito  Creator; 
E  al  stregjje,  che  difendi, 
Bidona  il  *uo  Pntor^ 


PARTE  8EC0MDA. 

dieuarri?    Etuvedesti 

IlGenio 

Ob  Doi  felici  I 
Nel  placido  aileuEio  della  notM 
Fro  BperonzB, «  timwe  il  pii  m*veft 
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Di  Quirino  sul  Monte: 

Al  Ciel  Yol^ea  lafronte 

In  atto  di  pregar ;  quando  improviso 

Fiammegfgiante  splendor  tutta  circonda 

Dei  Co^cilio  la  Regg^a,  e  s'ode  intanto 

T>*  aere  commosso  an*  aleggiar  gradito. 

La  Religione. 

n  prodig^o  del  Ciel^^  gia  compito. 
Lo  splendor,  che  tu  mirasti, 
£  splendor  di  Paradiso, 
£  quel  Zeffiro  improyiso, 
Fu  lo  spirto  del  Signer. 

Roma. 

Bimque  il  Gregge  ndra  1'  accento 
Del  novello  sue  Pastor  ? 

IlGenio. 

IB  «i  rapido  11  contento, 

Che  gia  scordo  il  mio  dolor. 

Roma,  il  Genio,  la  Rbuoione. 

Se  de'  Giustiy  e  se  del  Tempio 
Fu  d  breve  il  lagrimar. 
Ah  I  perche  non  toma  V  empio 
Oggi  il  Nume  a  rispettar ! 

Il  Genio. 

Ma  qual  plauso  festivo 
Risuona  intomo,  e  qual  di  ^agri  bronfi 
Armonico  squiUar  I'aria  percuote  ? 
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Roma. 

Oh !  istante odi,  son  questi 

Di  pftcificd  Marte  i  lieti  colpi. 

La  Beugione. 

Ah !  si,  tutto  assicura  al  nostro  cuore, 
Che  fa  sc^to  il  Monarcha,  ed  il  Pastore. 

CORO 

Viya  de'  miseri 

L'Etemo  Vindice; 

Viva  de'  Popoli 

II  Padre,  il  Re. 
Le  nostre  lagrime 

Terge  benefico ; 

Per  lui  trionfano 

Giustizia,  e  Fd. 

Il  Tempo. 

Viva  il  Nume  possente. 
Die  d'eterna  bonta,  che  tutto  oblia 
Deir  umana  follia 

L'  ingrate  colpe,  e  i  figli  suoi  prote<we ; 
Che  fonda  i  Reg^i,  ed  il  Monarca  elegge. 
Esulta,  o  Roma,  e  Tu  gioisci  appieno, 
Onordell'Umbriain  si  felice  istante.  (I) 

Roma. 

Clie  dici  ?  oh !  qual  si  desta 
Insolito  piacer  nel  petto  mio  I 

(1)  Spoleto,  Patriadi  Sua  Santita. 
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orse  d'antichi  Eroi  progfenie  illusUe.t* 
ella  Gegna  splendor (2) 

II  Tempo. 

Ah !  si  fui  questi 
H  prescelto  da  Dio  Gerarca  intitto : 
£i  Leon  s'  appell5 :  di  lieto  aug^o 
£  per  Noi  at  bel  Nome ;  e  in  ogni  lito 
Gli  empj  udranno  fra  poco  il  suo  ruggito. 

La  Reugione. 

£co  de*  Toti  miei 
^*  o^^tto  desiato :  Ei  di  quel  Grande 
Gia  d'  Attila  spavento  e  ilgiusto  Erede 
Difensor  dell'  Altare»  e  della  Fede.  (3) 

Il  Genio. 

Oh]  come  il  Giel  pietoso 

Le  ttiie  brame  seconda :  ecco  V  augnsto 

D'ogni  bell'  arte,  e  delle  sdenae  amico. 

Come  il  Leon  dell'  Amo,  (4) 

Ei  par  del  Nome  suo  vedrsi,  le  spero^ 

Questo  secolo  andar  fregiato,  e  altero. 

Roma. 

Oh  !  qual  conforto  mai 
Di  giustizia,  e  d'  amore 

(2)  Feudo,  da  cui  prende  il  Nome  la  Nobilis^ma  FamigUa  del 
Somma  Poatefice. 
(S)  S.  Leone  Magoo. 
(i)  Leone  X.  che  diede  il  nome  al  suo  ScctU/ 


^^^^v           ^^V 

In  tal  a  m'  6  concewo ;  Ei  pace  «ddiU 

Nel  dotce  anpetU,  e  piil  nell'opre  But-ora, 

Che  U  »aia  abhorre,  e  la  virtude  onora. 

Ci>RO.                                                      J 

Vivi  de-  nuied.                                            1 

L'Etonio  Vindice ;                                   I 

Viva  de'  Popoli                                        1 

n  Pwln.,  e  il  Re !                                           1 

L.nostr.lagrime                                             ■ 

Terge  beneCro.                           ^^^^^B 

Per  Lui  trionfano                          ]^^^^| 

Giustizia,  e  Ve.                             ^^^H 

RouA,  KD  tL  Gemo.                              1 

Di  lieto  giubilo                                                ^ 

Eaulti  ranimo. 

L*  Rbuoiose.  ED  11.  TEwro. 

Tl 


Omai  r 
Festoai  cantid. 


Fin  de*  Popoli 
n  Padre,  U  Re.. 


BoHjt,  ED  tL  Gemo.. 

B  Ciel  per  noi  combatte, 

OU  empj  nemici  stteirir 

Vince,  ma  fa  la  guerra 

Piu  brete  del  peiuieiu 
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La  Keugione,  ed  il  Temp<v 

ChifiaSignorpossente, 
Che  al  tuo  Yoler  contrasti  ? 
Forse  tu  sol  non  basti 
L*  avemo  a  debellar  ? 

R0MA>  ED  IL  GeNIO*. 

Sorge  da  valle  impura 
Nebbia  del  sol  nemicay 
Ma  TAstro  non  oscura 
Del  giorno  apportator. 

La  Reugione,  ed  il  Tehpow 

Rupe  dall'  onda  oppressa 
Sembra  nel  Mar  sepolta, 
Poi  deUa  rupe  istessa 
L'  onda  lambisce  il  pid« 

TUTTL 

Fonte  d'  Etema  luce, 
Non  ci  negar  conforto, 
Guida  la  Nave  al  Porto;, 
Difendi  il  tuo  Pastor. 

FINE. 


It  appears  to  me^  that,  from  this  composition, 
I  should  have  been  justified  in  drawing  much 
more  forcible  conclusions  than  those  given  in 
the  text     But  even  these  are  su£Bcient  to  shew 
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that  the  Romans,  like  the  rest  of  the  ItaliaiNy 
can  feel,  can  resent,  and  can  hope* 

This  Appendix  is  long;  but  every  part  of  it, 
even  the  dedication  and  title-page,  appear  to  me 
worthy  of  the  perusal  of  those  unaccustomed  to 
the  style  of  writing,  and  die  etiquette  of  the 
Papal  government. 


N?.  11.     Vol  ii.  p.  177. 

«  Alia  Santita  di  Nfo  %^^  Papa  Leone  XII. 

Brno  Padre». 

"  N.  N.  Irlan^ese,  prostratoaipiedi  di  Vostra 
"  Santita,   rispettosamente  le  rappresenta,  che 

"  piacque  al   Signore   fine  dal  ,   di  fargli 

*'  conosoere  la  verita  della  Religione  Cattolica,  e 
"  trarlo  ad  essa  dallo  scisma,  in  cui  era  stato 
"  educato. 

"  Ora  siceome  per  una  parte  ha  eseguiti  rego- 
"  larmente  i  suoi  studj,  e  per  Taltra  gli  oecorre 

tjJlvolta  di   dover  leggere  per  sua  maggiore 

istruzione  taluni  libri,  che  sono  proibiti,  cosi 
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"*'  ne  implora  da  Vostra  Bealtitudine  il  iiecessa«> 
"  rio  Aplico  permesso. 

**  La  supplica  inoltre  a  valergli  benignamente 
^^  accordare  la  facolta  di  poter  dare  a  leggere  d 
^^  maggiore  de'  suoi  figli  di  gia  ben  istruito,  e 
^'  foiidato  nei  principj  del  Cattolieismo,  taluno 
'^  degli  stessi  libri  proUbiti,  sempre  pero  sotto 
^  4a  sua  direzione^  e  sorveglianza. 

«CheE ." 

To  translate  Latin  "  for  the  benefit  of  country 
*^  gentlemen**  is  a  worn-out  phrase,  which  can- 
not, perhaps,  be  exclusively  applied  to  that 
portion  of  society.  But  those  who  do  not  know 
the  Latin^  may  yet  be  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
language;  and  for  the  benefit  of  these,  (ladies, 
for  example,  with  whom  1  am  told  the  study  is 
now  very  fashionable,)  I  have  given  the  Italian 
of  tlie  one  letter,  while  1  have  translated  tl*e 
other  into  English. 

"  From  the  Audience  of  the  Most  Holy, 
«  2d  My,  1824. 

"  The  Most  Holy  has  referred  the  prayer  of 
"  the  suppliant  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 
"  of  his  own  confessor,  who  is  endowed  witli 
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**  tiie  necessary  and  proper  means  of  granting 
"  permission  to  the  said  suppliant,  that,  as  long 
"  as  he  lives,  it  may  be  lawful  to  him  to  read, 
"  and  to  keep,— secretly,  however,  and  under 
*'  the  keeping  of  a  lock,  leat  they  may  fall  into 
*'  the  hands  of  others, — all  forbidden  books; 
"  excepting  those  in  which  the  Catholic  religion 
*'  is  professedly  attacked ;  excepting  tlie  works 
*'of  Nicholas  Macchiavetli,  de  la  Mettrie,  the 
"  Italian  translation  of  Lucretius,  the  poem  la 
"  PuceUe  (fOrleans,  the  Adonis  of  Marini;  the 
*'  book  entitled  de  PEsprit,  whether  in  French, 
■"  or  translated  into  any  other  idiom  ;  also  the 
*'  Ninxlk  dtil  Castif  and  others,  treating  of 
'.'  obaoeiie  subjects ;  and  ail  books  oa  jocBcutt 
"  astrology,  ant!  containing  superstitioua  matter. 
"  And  also  he  has  referred  the  prayer  of  the  son 
"  of  the  saj^liant  to  the  judgment  and  conscience 
"  of  his  own  confessor,  with  the  afore-mentioned 
"  exceptions  and  conditions,  and  with  the  per- 
"  mission  of  the  suppliant  liimself.  Notwith- 
"  ingany  thing  in  anywise  to  the  contrary." 
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N«.  III.     Vol  ii.  p.  228. 

Here  I  had  intended  to  insert  a  translation  of 
the  revolutionary  document  of  Eehelles.  But  all 
readers,  whom  it  can  interest,  must  be  supposed 
able  to  understand  French.  Besides,  such  trea- 
sonable matter  as  "  swearing  hatred  to  royalty'* 
ought,  for  fear  of  setting  a  bad  example,  and 
being  quoted  as  a  precedent,  to  be  "  veiled  in . 
"  the  obscurity  of  a  fyreigni  ifnot^i  learned,. 
"  language." 


riNis. . 
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